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CHAPTER I. 

THB WIDOW AMD 1111 CHILD. 

On the night of Fridaf , the 26th of November, 1703, and at 
the hour of eleven, the door of a miserable habitation, situated 
in an obscure quarter of the Borough of Southwark, known as 
the Old Mint, was opened; and a man, with a lantern in his 
hand, appeared at the threshold. This person, whose age might 
be about forty, was attired in a brown double-breasted frieze 
coat, with very wide skirts, and a very narrow collar*, a light 
drugget waistcoat, with pockets reaching to the knees; black 
plush breeches; grey worsted hose; and shoes with round toes, 
wooden heels, and high quarters, fastened by small silver buckles. 
He wore a three-cornered hat, a sandy-coloured scratch wig,. 
and had a thick woollen wrapper folded round his throat. His 
clothes bad evidently seen some service, and were plentifully be- 
grimed with the dust of the workshop. Still he had a decent 
look, and decidedly the air of one well-to-do in the world. In 
stature, he was short and stumpy ; in person, corpulent ; and in 
countenance, sleek, snub-nosed, and demure. 

Immediately behind this individual, came a pale, poverty- 
stricken woman, whose forlorn aspect contrasted strongly with 
his plump and comfortable physiognomy. She was dressed in a 
tattered black stuff gown, discoloured by various stains, and in- 
tended, it would seem, from the remnants of rusty crape with 
which it was here and there tricked out^ to represent the garb 
of widowhood, and held in her arms a sleeping infant, swathed 
in the folds of a linsey-woolsey shawl. 

Notwithstanding her emaciation, her features still retained 
something of a pleasing expression, and might bave been termed 
beautiful^ had it not been for that repulsive freshness of lip de- 
noting the habitual dram-drinker ; a freshness in her case ren- 
dered the more shocking from the almost livid hue of the rest of 
hear complexion. She could not be more than twenty; and 
though want and other suffering had done the work of time, had 
wasted her frame, and robbed her cheek of its bloom and round- 
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ness, they had not extinguished the lustre of her eyes, nor thin- 
ned her raven hair. Checking an ominous cough, that, ever and 
anon, convulsed her lungs, the poor woman addressed a few 
parting words to her companion, who lingered at the doorway 
as if he had something on his mind, which he did not very well 
know how to communicate. 

" Well, good night, Mr. Wood," said she, in the deep, 
hoarse accents of consumption ; '^ and may God Almighty bless 
and reward you for your kindness I You were always the best of 
masters to my poor husband ] and now you 've proved the best 
of friends to bis widow and orphan boy." 

'^ Poh ! poh ! say no more about it,*' rejoined the man hastily. 
"I've done no more than my duty, Mrs. Sheppard, and neither 
deserve nor desire your thanks. ' Whoso giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord ^' that 's my comfort. And such slight relief 
as I can ajQTord should have been offered earlier. If I 'd known 
where you 'd taken refuge after your unfortunate husband's — ^" 
" Execution, you would say. Sir," added Mrs. Sheppard, with 
a deep sigh, perceiving that her benefactor hesitated to pro- 
nounce the word. " You show more consideration to, the feel- 
ings of a hempen widow, than there is any need to show. I 'm 
used to insult as I am to misfortune, and am grown callous to 
both ; but I 'm not used to compassion, and know not how to 
take it. My liear t would speak if it could , for it is very full. Ther^ 
was a time, long, long ago, when the tears would have rushed to 
my eyes unbidden at the bare mention of generosity like yours, 
Mr. Wood ] but they never come now. I have never wept since 
that day." 

" And I trust you will never have occasion to weep again, my 
poor soul," replied Wood, setting down his lantern, and brushing 
a few drops from his eyes, " unless it be tears of joy. Pshaw ! "^ 
added he, making an effort to subdue his emotion, " I can't leave 
you in this way. I must stay a minute longer, if only to see you 
smile." 

So saying, here-entered the house, closed the door, and, fol- 
lowed by the widow, proceeded to the fire-place, where a hand- 
ful of chips, apparently just lighted, crackled within the rusty 
grate. 

The room in which this interview took place had a sordid and 
miserable look. Rotten, and covered with a thick coat of dirt, 
the boards of the floor presented a very insecure footing 5 the 
bare wails were scored all over with grotesque designs, the chief 
of which represented the punishment of Nebuchadnezzar. The 
rest were hieroglyphic characters, executed in red chalk and 
charcoal. The ceiling had, in many places, given way, the laths 
had been removed 5 and, where any plaster remained, it was 
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either mapped and blistered with damps, or festooned with dusty 
cobwebs. Over an old crazy bedstead was thrown a squalid, 
patchwork counterpane *, and upon the counterpane lay a black 
hood and scarf, a pair of bodice of the cumbrous form in vogue 
at the beginning of the last century, and some other articles of 
female attire. On a small shelf near the foot of the bed stood a 
couple of empty phials, a cracked ewer and basin, a brown jug 
without a handle, a small tin coffee-pot without a spout, a sau- 
cer of rouge, a fragment of looking-glass, and a flask, labelled 
'^ Rosa Solis.'* Broken pipes littered the floor, if that can be 
said to be Uttered, which, in the Grst instance, was a mass of 
squalor and filth. 

Over the chimney-piece was pasted a handbitt, purporting to 
be '' The last Dying Speech and Confession o/TOM SHEP«- 
PARD, the Notorious Housebreaker, who suffered at Ty* 
burnonthe 25/A of February , 1703.*' This placard wasadomed 
with a rude wood cut, representing the unhappy malefactor at 
the place of execution. On one side of the handbill a print of the 
reigning sovereign, Anne, had been pinned over the portrait of 
William the Third, whose aquiline nose, keen eyes, and luxu- 
riant wig, were just visible above the diadem of the queen. On 
the other a wretched engraving of the Chevalier de Saint George, 
or, as he was styled in the label attached to the portrait, James 
the Third, raised a suspicion that the inmate of the house was 
not altogether free from some tincture of Jacobitism. 

Beneath these prints, a cluster of hobnails, driven into the 
wall, formed certain letters, which, if property deciphered, 
produced the words, " Paul Groves, cobler^ " and under the 
name, traced in charcoal, appeared the following record of the 
poor fellow's fate, '* Hung himsel in this rum for luv off 
ticker^'* accompanied by a graphic sketch of the unhappy 
suicide dangling from a beam. A farthing candle, stuck in a 
bottle neck, shed its feeble light upon the table, which, owing 
to the provident kindness of Mr. Wopd, was much bett^ 
furnished with eatables than might have been expected, and 
boasted a loaf, a knuckle of ham, a meat-pie, and a flask of 
wine. 

" You Ve but a sorry lodging, Mrs. Sheppard," said Wood, 
glancing round the chamber, as bo expanded his palms before 
the scanty flame. 

''It's vnretched enough, indeed. Sir," rejoined the widow; 
'' but, poor as it is, it's better than the cold stones and open 
streets." 

"Of course— of course," returned Wood, hastily; " any- 
thing 's better than that. But take a drop of wine," urged he, 
filling a drinking-horn and presenting it to her; it's dhdice 
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canary, and '11 do you good. And now, come and sit by me, 
my dear, and let's have a little quiet chat together. When 
things are at the worst, they '11 mend. Take my word for it, 
your troubles are over." 

^^ I hope they are, Sir," answered Mrs. Sheppard, with a 
faint smile and a doubtful shake of the head, as Wood drew her 
to a seat beside him, *' for I've had my ftill share of misery. 
But I don't look for peace on this side the grave." 

" Nonsense! " cried Wood; " while there 's life there 's hope. 
Never be down-hearted. Besides," added he, opening the shawl 
in which the infant was wrapped, and throwing the light of the 
candle full upon its dickly, but placid features, ^Mt 's sinful to 
repine while you 've a child like this to comfort you. Lord help 
him! he's the very image of bis father. Like carpenter, like 
chips." 

^^ That likeness is the chief cause of my misery," replied the 

widow, shuddering. ^^ Were it not for that, he would indeed 

be a blessing and a comfort to me. He never cries nor frets, as 

children generally do, but lies at my bosom, or on my knee, as 

quiet and as gentle as you see him now. But, when I look 

upon his innocent face, and see how like he is to his father, — 

when I think of that father's shameful ending, and recollect 

how free from guilt Ae once was, — at such times, Mr. Wood, 

despair will come over me ; and, dear as this babe is to me, 

far dearer than my own wretched life, which I would lay down 

for him any minute, I have prayed to Heaven to remove him, 

rather than he should grow up to be a man, and be exposed to 

his father's temptations-^rather than he should live as wickedly 

and die as disgracefully as his father. And, when I have seen 

him pining away before my eyes, getting thinner and thinner 

every day, I have sometimes thought my prayers were heard." 

" Marriage and hanging go by destiny," observed Wood, 

after a pause; " but I trust your child is reserved for a better 

fate than either, Mrs. Sheppard." 

The latter part of this speech was delivered with so much 
significance of manner, that a by-stander might have inferred 
that Mr. Wood was not particularly fortunate in his own matri- 
monial connections. 

** Goodness only knows what he 's reserved for," rejoined 
the widow in a desponding ton^ ; " but if Mynheer Van Galge- 
brok, whom I met last night at the Cross Shovels, spoke the 
truth, little Jack will never die in his bed." 

" Save us! " exclaimed Wood. " And who is this Van Gal 
— Gal— what's his outlandish name? " 

" Van Galgebrok," replied the widow. " He's the famous 
Dutch conjuror who foretold King William's accident and 
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death, last Febraary but one, a month before either event hap- 
pened, and gave out that another prince over the water would 
sopn enjoy his own again ; for which he was committed to New- 
gate, and whipped at the cart's tail. He went by another name 
then, — ^Rykhart Scherprechter I think he called himself. His 
fellow-prisoners nicknamed him the gallows-provider, from a 
habit he had of picking out all those who were destined to the 
gibbet. He was never known to err, and was as much dreaded 
as the gaol-fever in consequence. He singled out my poor 
husband from a crowd of other felons*, and you know how 
right he was in that case. Sir." 

** Ay, marry," replied Wood, with a look that seemed to say 
that he did not think it required any surprising skill in the art. 
of divination to predict the doom of the individual in question ; 
but whatever opinion he might entertain, he contented himself 
with inquiring into the grounds of the conjuror's ^evil augury 
respecting the infant. ^' What did the old fellow judge from, 
eh, Joan?" asked he. 

/* From a black mole under the child's right ear, shaped like 
a coffin, which is a bad sign ^ and a deep line just above the 
middle ef the left thumb, meeting round about in the form of a 
noose, which is a worse," replied Mrs. Sheppard. '* To be 
sure, it's not surprising the poor little thing should be so marked-, 
for, when I lay in the women-felons' ward in Newgate, where 
he first saw the light, or at least such light as ever finds entrance 
into that gloomy place, I had nothing, whether sleeping or 
waking, but halters, and gibbets, and coffins, and such like hor- 
rible visions, for ever dancing round me ! And then, you know, 
Sir— but, perhaps, you don't know that little Jack was born, 
a nionth before his time, on the verv day his poor father suf- 
fered." 

" Lord bless us! " ejaculated Wood, " how shocking! No, 
I did not know that." 

** You may see the marks on the child yourself, if you choose, 
Sir," urged the widow. 

" See the devil !— not I" cried Wood impatiently. " I didn't 
think you 'd been so easily fooled, Joan." 

" Fooled or not," returned Mrs. Sheppard mysteriously, 
** old Van told me one thing which has come true already." 

''What's that?" asked Wood with some curiosity. 

." He said, by way of comfort, I suppose, after the fright he 
gave me at first, that the child would find a friend within 
twenty-four hours, who would stand by him through life." 

" A friend is not so soon gained as lost," replied Wood 5 
'* but how has the prediction been fulfilled, Joan, eh?" 

" I thought you would have guessed, Sir," replied the widow, 
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timidly. ^' I 'm sure litUe Jack has bat one friend beside myself , 
in the world, and that's more than I would have ventured to 
say for him yesterday. However, I 've not told you all -, for old 
Van did say something about the child saving his new-found 
friend's life at the time of meeting-, but how that's to happen, 
I 'm sure I can't guess." 

" Nor any one else in his senses," rejoined Wood, with a 
laugh. ^' It's not very likely that a babby of nine months old 
will save my life, if I 'm to be his friend, as you seem to say, 
Mrs. Sheppard. But 1 've not promised to stand by him yet; nor 
will I, unless he turns out an honest lad, — mind that. Of all 
crafts,— and it was the only craft his poor father, who, to do 
him justice, was one of the best workmen that ever handled a 
saw or drove a nail, could never understand, -of all crafts, I 
say, to be an honest man is the master-craft. As long as your 
son observes that precept 1 '11 befriend him, but no longer." 

" I don't desire it, Sir," replied Mrs. Sheppard, meekly. 

"There's an old proverb," continued Wood, rising and 
walking towards the fire, " which says, — * Put another man's 
child in your bosom, and he'll creep out at your elbow,' But I 
don't value that^ because I think it applies to one who marries 
a widow with incumbrances; and that 's not my case, you 
know." 

" Well, Sir," gasped Mrs. Sheppard, 

" Well, my dear, I've a proposal to make in regard to this 
babby of yours, which may, or may not, be agreeable. All 1 can 
say is, it's well meant; and I may add, I*d have made it five 
minutes ago, if you 'd given me the opportunity," 

" Pray come to the point, Sir," said Mrs. Sheppard, somewhat 
alarmed by this preamble. 

" I am coming to the point, Joan. The more haste, the 
worse speed — better the feet slip than the tongue. However, to 
cut a long matter short, my proposal 's this :— 1 've taken a fancy 
to your bantling, and, as I 've no son of my own^ if it meets with 
your concurrence and that of Mrs. Wood, (fori never do any- 
thing Mfithout consulting my better half,) I '11 take the boy, 
educate him, and bring him up to my own business of a 
carpenter." 

The poor widow hung her head, and pressed her child closer 
to her breast. 

" Well, Joan," said the benevolent mechanic, after he had 
looked at her steadfastly for a few moments, " what say you? — 
silence gives consent, eh?" 

Mrs. Sheppard made an efl'ort to speak, but her voice was 
choked by emotion. 
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"Shall I take the babby home with me?" persisted Wood, in 
a tone between jest and earnest. 

" I cannot part with him," replied the widow, bursting into 
tears-, " indeed, indeed, I cannot.", 

" So I 've found out the way to move her," thought the car- 
penter 5 " those tears will do her some good, at all events. Not 
part with him ! " added he aloud. " Why you wouldn't stand in 
the way of his good fortune surely? I '11 be a second father to 
him, 1 tell you. Remember what the conjuror said." 

'* I rfo remember it. Sir," replied Mrs. Sheppard, " and am 
most grateful for your offer. But I dare not accept it." 

" Dare not ! " echoed the carpenter ; " 1 don't understand you, 
Joan." 

** I mean to say, Sir," answered Mrs. Sheppard in a troubled 
voice, " that if I lost my child, I should lose all I^have left in 
tbe world. I have neither father, mother, brother, sister, nor 
husband — ^I have only him.'* 

" If I ask you to part with him, my good woman, it 's to bet- 
ter his condition, 1 suppose, ain't it?" rejoined Wood angrily; 
for, though he had no serious intention of carrying his proposal 
into effect, he was rather offended at having it declined. " It's 
not an offer," continued he, •' that I 'm likely to make, or you 're 
likely to receive every day in the year." 

And muttering some remarks, which we do not care to re- 
peat, reflecting upon the consistency of the sex, he was prepar- 
ing once more to depart, when Mrs. Sheppard stopped him. 

" Give me till to-morrow," implored she, *' and if I can 
bring myself to part with him, you shall have him without 
another word." 

" Take time to consider of it," replied Wood sulkily, " there's 
no hurry." 

*' Don't be angry with me, Sir," cried the widow, sobbing 
bitterly, ** pray don't. I know I am undeserving of your 
bounty, but ifi were totell you what hardships I have under- 
gone — to what frightful extremities I have been reduced — and 
to what infamy I have submitted, to earn a scanty siAsistence 
for this child's sake, — if you could feel what it is to stand alone 
in the world as I do, bereft of all who have ever loved me, and 
shunned by all who have ever known me, except the worthless 
and the wretched,— if you knew (and Heaven grant you may be^ 
spared the knowledge!) how much affliction sharpens love, and 
how much more dear to me my child has become for every 
sacriOce I have made for him, — if you were told all this, you 
would, I am sure, pity rather than reproach me, because I 
cannot at once consent to a separation, which I feel would 
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break my heart. But give me till to-morrow— only till to- 
morrow — 1 may be able to part with him then." 

The worthy carpenter was now far more angry with himself 
than he had previously been with Mrs. Sheppard -, and, as soon 
as he could command his feelings, which were considerably 
excited by the mention of her distresses, he squeezed her hand 
warmly, bestowed a hearty execration upon his own inhu- 
manity, and swore he would neither separate her from her child, 
nor suffer any one else to separate them. 

** Plague on't!" added he: "1 never meant to take your 
babby from you. But I 'd a mind to try whether you really loved 
him as much as you pretended. I was to blame to carry the 
matter so far. However, confession of a fault makes half amends 
for it. A time may come when this little chap will need my 
aid, and, depend upon it, he shall never want a friend in Owen 
Wood." •. 

As he said this, the carpenter patted the cheek of the little 
object of his benevolent professions, and, in so doing, uninten- 
tionally aroused him from his slumbers. Opening a pair of large 
black eyes, the child fixed them for an instant upon Wood, and 
then, alarmed by the light, uttered a low and melancholy cry, 
which, however, was speedily stilled by the caresses of his 
mother, towards whom he extended his tiny arms, as if implor- 
ing protection. 

*' I don't think he would leave me, even if I could part with 
him," observed Mrs. Sheppard, smiling through her tears. 

^' I don't think he would," acquiesced the carpenter. " No 
friend like the mother, for the babby knows no other." 

" And that's true," rejoined Mrs. Sheppard ; " for if I had 
not been a mother, I would not have survived the day on which 
I became a widow." 

** You mustn't think of that, Mrs. Sheppard," said Wood in 
a soothing tone. 

" I can't help thinking of it. Sir," answered the widow. '* 1 
can never get poor Tom's last look out of my head, as he stood 
in the Stone-Hall at Newgate, after his irons had been knocked 
off, unless I manage to stupify myself somehow. The dismal 
tolling of St. Sepulchre's bell is for ever ringing in my ears 
-oh ! " 

'* If that's the case," observed Wood, " I'm surprised |you 
should like to have such a frightful picture constantly in view as 
that over the chimney-piece." 

'' I 'd good reasons for placing it there. Sir \ but don't question 
me about them now, or you'll drive me mad," returned Mrs* 
Sheppard wildly. 

** Well, well, we'll say no more about it," replied Wood^ 
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^' and, by way of changing the subject, let me advise you on no 
account to fly to strong waters for consolation, Joan. One nail 
drives out another, it 's true ; but the worst nail you can employ 
is a cofBn-nail. Gin Lane 's the nearest road to the churchyard." 

^^ It may be \ but if it shortens the distance and lightens the 
journey, I care not," retorted the widow, who seemed by this 
reproach to be roused into sudden eloquence. ^^ To those who, 
like, me, have never been able to get out of the dark and dreary 
paths of life, the grave is indeed a refuge, and the sooner they 
reach it the better. The spirit I drink may be poison,— it may 
kill me,— perhaps it is killing me : — but so would hunger, cold, 
misery, — so would my own thoughts. I should have gone mad 
without it. Gin is the poor man's friend, — his sole setroff against 
the rich man's luxury. It comforts him when he is most forlorn. 
It may be treacherous, it may lay up a store of future woe ; but 
it insures present happiness, and that is sufiScient. When I have 
traversed the streets a houseless wanderer, driven with curses 
from every door where I have solicited alms, and with blows 
from every gate-way where I have sought shelter,— when I have 
crept into some deserted building, and stretched my wearied 
limbs upon a bulk, in the vain hope of repose, — or, worse than 
all, when, frenzied with want, I have yielded to horrible temp- 
tation, and earned a meal in the only way I could earn one,*— 
when I have felt, at times like these, my heart ^ink within me, I 
have drank of this drink, and have at once forgotten my cares, 
my poverty, my guilt. Old thoughts, old feelings, old faces, and 
old scenes have returned to me, and I have fancied myself happy, 
— as happy as I am now." And she burst into a wild hysterical 
laugh. 

" Poor creature] " ejaculated Wood. " Do you call this fran- 
tic glee happiness ? " . 

^^ It's all the happiness I have known for years," returned the 
widow, becoming suddenly calm, '^ and it's short-lived enough, 
as you perceive. I tell you what, Mr. Wood," added she in a 
hollow voice, and with a ghastly look, ^' gin may bring ruin ; 
but as long as poverty, vice, and ill-usage exist, it will be drunk." 

" God forbid ! " exclauned Wood, fervently ; and, as if afraid 
of prolonging the interview, he added, with some precipitation, 
>' But I must be going : I've stayed here too long already. You 
shall hear from me to-morrow." 

'^ Stay ! " said Mrs. Sheppard, again arresting his departure. 
''I've just recollected that my husband left a key with me, 
which he charged me to give you when I could And an oppor- 
tunity." 

' " A key ! " exclaimed Wood eagerly. ** I lost a very valuable 
one some tfane ago. What 's it like, Joan ? " 
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'^ It's a small key, with curtously-fashioned Wards." 

" It-*s mine, I'll be sworn," rqoined Wood. " Well, wbo'd 
have thought of finding it in this unexpected way ! " 

'^ Don't be too sure till you see it," said the widow. ^^ Shall I 
fetch it for you. Sir?" 

" By all means." 

'^ I must trouble you to hold the child, then, for a minute, 
while I run up to the garret, where I 've hidden it for safety, 
said Mrs. Sheppard. ^^ I think I may trust him with you. Sir, 
added she, taking up the candle. , 

" Don't leave him, if you're at all fearful, my dear," replied 
Wood, receiving the little burthen with a laugh. " Poor thing !" 
muttered he, as the widow departed on her errand, '' she's seen 
better days and better circumstances than she'll ever see again, 
I'm sure. Strange, I could oever learn her history. Tom Shep- 
pard was always a close file, and would never tell whom he 
married. Of this I 'm certain, however, she was much too good 
for him, and was never meant to be a journeyman carpenter's 
wife, still less what she is now. Her heart's in the right place, 
at all events v and, since that's the case, the rest may perhaps 
come round,*^that is, if she gets through h6r present illness. A 
dry cough 's the trumpeter of death. If that's true, < she's not 
long for this world. As to this little fellow, in spite of the Dutch- 
man, who, in my opinion, is more of a Jacobite than a conjurer, 
and more of a knave than either, he shall never mount a horse 
foaled by an acorn, if I can help it" 

The course of the carpenter's meditations was here inter- 
rupted by a loud note of lamentation from the child, who, 
disturbed by the transfer, and not receiving the gentle solace 
to which he was ordinarily accustomed, raised his voice to the 
utmost, and exerted his feeble strength to escape. For a few 
moments Mr. Wood dandled his little charge to and fro, after 
the most approved nursery fashion, essaying at the same time 
the soothing influence of an infantine melody proper to the 
occasion ; but, failing in his design, he soon lost all patience, 
and being, as we have before hinted, rather irritable, though 
extremely well-meaning, he lifted the unhappy bantling in 
the air, and shook him with so much good will, that he had 
well-nigh silenced him most effectually. A brief calm succeeded. 
But with returning breath came returning vociferations 5 and 
the carpenter, with a faint hope of lessening the clamour by 
change of scene, took up his lantern, opened the door, and 
walked out. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE OLD MINT. 



Mrs/Shbppard's habitation terminated a row of old ruinous 
buildings, called Wheeler's Rents ^ a dirty thoroughfare^ part 
street, and part lane, running from Mint Street, through a 
variety of turnings, and along the brink of a deep kennel, 
skirted by a number of petty and neglected gardens in the 
direction of Saint George's Fields. The neighbouring houses 
were tenanted by the lowest order of insolvent traders, thieves, 
mendicants, antl other worthless and nefarious characters, who 
fled thither to eseape from their creditors, or to avoid the 
punishmentMue^to their different offences ; for we may observe 
that the Old Mint, although .it had /been divested of some of 
its privileges as a sanctuary by a recent statute passed in the 
reign of William the Third, still presented a safe asylum to the 
debtor, and 'even continued to do so until the mkldle of the 
reign'of George the First, when the crying nature of the evil 
called loudly for a remedy, and another and more sweeping 
enactment entirely took away its immunities. In consequence 
of the encouragement thus offered to dishonesty, and the secu- 
rity afforded to crime, this quarter of the Borough of Southwark 
was accounted (at the period of our narrative) the grand recep- 
tacle of ttie superfluous villany of the metropolis. Infested by 
every description df vagabond and miscreant, it was, perhaps, 
a few degrees worse than the rookery near Saint Giles's and the 
desperate neighbourhood of Saffron Hill in our own time. And 
yet, on the very site of the sordid tenements and squalid courts 
we have mentioned, where the felon openly made his dwelling, 
and the fraudulent debtor laughed the object of his knavery 
to scorn— on this spot, not two f centuries ago, stood the 
princely residence of Charles Brandon, the chivalrous Duke of 
Suffolk, whose stout heart was a well of honour, and whose 
memory breathes of loyalty and valour. Suffolk House, as Bran- 
don's palace was denominated, was subsequently converted into 
a mint by his royal brother-in-law, Henry the Eighth ; and, 
after its demolition, and the removal of the place of coinage to 
the Tower, the name was still continued to the district in 
which it had been situated. 

Old and dilapidated, the widow's domicile looked the very 
picture of desolation and misery. Nothing more forlorn could 
be conceived. The roof was partially untiled -, the chimneys 
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were tottering -, the side-walls bulged, and were supported by 
a piece of timber propped against the opposite house-, the 
glass in most of the windows was broken, and its place sup- 
plied with paper 5 while, in some cases, the very frames of the 
windows had been destroyed, and the apertures were left free 
to the airs of heaven. On the ground-floor the shutters were 
closed, or, to speak more correctly, altogether nailed up, and 
presented a very singular appearance, being patched all over 
with the soles of old shoes, rusty hobnails, and bits of iron 
hoops, the ingenious device of the former occupant of the 
apartment, Paul Groves, the cobbler, to whom we have before 
alluded. 

It was owing to the untimely end of this poor fellow that 
Mrs. Sheppard was enabled to take possession of the premises. 
In a fit of despondency, superinduced by drunkenness, he made 
away with himself; and when the body was discovered, after 
a lapse of some months, such was the impression produced by 
the spectacle — such the alarm occasioned by the Crazy state of 
the building, and, above all, by the terror inspired by strange 
and unearthly noises heard during the night, which were, of 
course, attributed to the spirit of the suicide, that the place 
speedily enjoyed the reputation of being haunted, and was, 
consequently, entirely abandoned. In this state Mrs. Sheppard 
found it ] and, as no one opposed her^ she at once took up 
her abode there ; nor was she long in discovering that the 
dreaded sounds proceeded from the nocturnal gambols of a 
legion of rats. 

A narrow entry, formed by two low walls, communicated 
with the main thoroughfare ; and in this passage, under the 
cover of a penthouse, stood Wood, with his little burthen, to 
whom we shall now return. 

As Mrs. Sheppard did not make her appearance quite so soon 
as he expected, the carpenter became a little iidgetty, and, hav- 
ing succeeded in tranquillizing the child, he thought proper to 
walk so far down the entry as would enable him to reconnoitre 
the upper windows of the house. A light was visible in the 
garret, feebly struggling through the damp atmosphere, for 
the night was raw and overcast. This light did not remain sta- 
tionary, but could be seen at one moment glimmering through 
the rents in the roof, and at another shining through the cracks 
in the wall, or the broken panes of the casement. Wood was 
unable to discover the figure o£ the widow, but he recognised 
her dry, hacking cough, and was about to call her down, if she 
could not find the key, as he imagined must be the case, when 
a loud noise was heard, as though a chest, or some weighty 
substance, had fallen upon the floor. 
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Before Wood had time to inquire into tjie cause of this sound, 
his attention was diverted by a man, who rush^ past the entry 
with the swiftness of desperation. This individual apparently 
met with some impediment to his further progress ^ for he had 
not proceeded mauy steps when he turned suddenly about, and 
darted up the passage in which Wood stood. 

Uttering a few inarticulate ejaculations,— for he was com- 
pletely out of breath,— the fugitive placed a bundle in the arms 
of the carpenter, and, regardless of the consternation he excited 
in the breast of that personage, who was almost stupified with 
astonishment, he began to divest himself of a heavy horseman's 
cloak, which he threw over Wood's shoulder, and, drawing 
his sword, seemed to listen intently for the approach of his 
pursuers. 

The appearance of the new-comer was extremely prepossess- 
ing ; and, after his trepidation had a little subsided. Wood began 
to regard him with some degree of interest. Evidently in tha 
flower of his age, he was scarcely less remarkable for sym- 
metry of person than for comeliness of feature^ and, though his 
attire was plain and unpretending, it was such as could be worn 
only by one belonging to the higher ranks of society. His figure 
was tall and commanding, and the expression of bis countenance 
(though somuwhat disturbed by his recent exertion) was re- 
solute and stern. 

At this juncture, a cry burst from the child, who, nearly 
smothered by the weight imposed upon him, only recovered 
the use of his lungs as Wood altered the position of the bundle. 
The stranger turned his head at the sound. 

**By Heaven ! " cried he in a tone of surprise, " you have an 
infant there?" 

*'To be sure I have," replied Wood, angrily-, for, finding 
that the intentions of the stranger were pacific, so far as he was 
concerned, he thought he might safely venture on a slight dis- 
iplay of spirit. "It's very well you haven't crushed the poor 
little thing to death with this confounded clothes'-bag. But 
some people have no consideration." 

*' That child may be the means of saving me," muttered the 
stranger, as if struck by a new idea : "I shall gain time by the 
expedient. Do you live here?" * 

" Not exactly," answered the carpenter. 

*^No matter. The door is open, so it is needless to ask leave 
to enter. Ha I " exclaimed the stranger, as shouts and other vo- 
ciferations resounded at no great distance along the thorough-r 
fare, " not a moment is to be lost. Give me that precious charge," 
he added, snatching the bundle from Wood. "If I escape, I 
S!^'ill reward you . Your name ? " 

2 
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** Owen Wood," replied the carpenter^ "Pre no reason to 
be ashamed of it. And now, a fair exchange, Sir. Yours?" 

The stranger hesitated. The shouts drew nearer, and lights 
were seen flashing ruddily against the sides and gables of the 
neighbouring houses. 

" My name is Darrell," said the fugitive hastily. *^But, if you 
are discovered, answer no questions, as you value your life. 
Wrap yourself in my cloak, and keep it. Remember! not a 
word ! " 

So saying, he huddled the mantle over Wood's shoulders, 
dashed the lantern to the ground, and extinguished the light. 
A moment afterwards, the door was closed and bolted, and the 
carpenter found himself alone. 

" Mercy on us !" cried he, as a thrill of apprehension ran 
through his frame. ^ The Dutchman was right, after all." 

This exclamation had scarcely escaped him, when the dis- 
cbarge of a pistol was heard, and a bullet whizzed past his ears. 

** I have him!" cried a voice in triumph. 

A man, then, rushed up the entry, and, seizing the unlucky 
carpenter by the collar, presented a drawn sword toliis throat. 
This person was speedily followed by half a dozen others, some 
of whom carried flambeaux.* 

" Mur— der!" roared Wood, struggling to free l^imself from 
his assailant, by whom he was half strangled. 

^' Damnation!! " exclaimed one of the leaders of the party in a 
furious tone, snatching a torch from an attendant, and throwing 
its light full upon the face of the carpenter^ ^Hhis is not the 
villain. Sir Cecil." 

'^So I find, Rowland," replied the other, in accents of deep 
disappointment, and at the same time relinquishing his grasp. 
*' I could have sworn I saw him enter this passage. And how 
comes bis cloak on this knave's shoulders?" 

" It is his cloak, of a surety," returned Rowland. " Harkye, 
sirrah," continued he, haughtily interrogating Wood^ " where 
is the person from whom you received this mantle ? " 

^'Throttling a man isn't the way to make him answer ques- 
tions," replied the carpenter,' doggedly. " You 11 get nothing 
out of me, I can promise you, unless you show a little more 
civility." 

" We waste time with this fellow," interposed Sir Cecil, " and 
may lose the object of our quest, who, beyond doubt, has taken 
refuge in this building. Let us search it." . 

Just then, the infant began to sob piteously. 

''Hist!" cried Rowland, arresting his comrade. "Do you 
hear that? We are not wholly at .fault. The dog-fox cannot be 
far off, since the cub is found." 
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With*theso words^ be tore the mantle from Wood'&back, and, 
perceiving the child, endeavoured to seize it. In this attempt he 
was, however, foiled by the agility of the carpenter, who ma- 
naged to retreat to the door, against which be placed his back, 
kicking the boards vigorously with his heel. 

" Joan ! Joan !" vociferated he, ** open the door, for God's 
sake, or I shall be murdered, and so will your babbf ! Open the 
door quickly, I say!" 

" Knock him on the head," thundered Sir Cecil, " or we shall 
have the watch upon us." 

*' No fear of that," rejoined Rowland : "such vermin never 
dare to show themselves in this privileged district All we have 
to apprehend is a rescue." 

The hint was not lost upon Wood. He Jtried to raise an out* 
cry , but his throat was again forcibly griped by Rowland. 

*' Another such attempt," said' the latter, "and you are a 
dead nian. Yield up the babe, and I pledge my word you shall 
remain unmolested." 

" I will yield it to no one but its mother," answered Woo.d. 

" 'Sdeath ! do you trifle with me, sirrah ?" cried Rowland 
fiercely. " Give me the child, or—? — " 

As be spoke the door was thrown open, and Mrs. Sheppard 
staggered forward. She looked paler than ever ^ but her counte- 
nance, though bewildered, did not exhibit the alarm which might 
naturally have been anticipated from the strange and perplexing 
scene presented to her view. 

"Take it," cried Wood, holding the infant towards her; 
" take it, and fly." 

Mrs. Sheppard put out her arms mechanically. But before the 
child could be committed to her care, it was wrested from the 
* carpenter by Rowland. 

" These people are af in league with him," cried the latter. 
"But don't wait for me. Sir Cecil. Enter the house with your 
men. I'll dispose of the brat." 

This injunction was instantly obeyed. The knight and his 
followers crossed the threshold, leaving one of the torch-bearers 
behind them. 

" Davies," said Rowland, delivering the babe, with a meaning 
look, to his attendant. 

" I understand. Sir," replied Davies, drawing a little aside. 
And, setting down the linli|| he proceeded deliberately to untie 
his cravat. 

" My God ! will you see your child strangled before your 
eyes, and not so much as scream for help ? " said Wood, staring 
at the widow with a look of surprise and horror. " Woman, 
your wits are fled ! " 
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And so it seemed -, for all the answer she could make was to 
aaurmur distractedly, '* I can't find the key." 

*' Devil take the key ! " ejaculated Wood. " They 're about to 
murder your child— yowr qhild, I tell you ! Do you comprehend 
what I say, Joan ? " 

" 1 've hurt my head," replied Mrs. Sheppard, pressing her 
hand to her temples. 

And then, for the first time, Wood noticed a small stream of 
blood coursing slowly down her cheek. 

At this moment, Davies, who had completed his preparations, 
extinguished the torch. 

" It 's all over," groaned Wood, " and perhaps it 's as well 
her senses are gone. However^ I'll make a last efibrt to save 
the poor little creature, if it costs me my life," 

And, with this generous resolve, he shouted at the top of hi9 
voice, " Arrest ! arrest I help ! help ! " seconding the w^ords with 
a shrill and peculiar cry, well known at the time to the inhabit- 
ants of the quarter in which it was uttered. 

In replf to this summons a horn was instantly blown at the 
comer of the street. 

" Arrest ! '^ vociferated Wood. '' Mint ! Mint ! " 

" Death and hell ! " cried Rowland, making a furious pass at 
the carpenter, who fortunately avoided the thrust in the dark- 
ness ; " will nothing silence you ? " 

" Help I " ejaculated Wood, renewing his cries. " Arrest! " 

"Jigger closed!" sljouted a hoarse voice in reply. "Airs 
bowman, my coVey. Fear nothing. We '11 be upon the bandogs 
before they can shake their trotters ! " 

And the alarum was sounded more loudly than ever. 

Another horn now resounded from the further extremity qf 
the thoroughfare-, this was answered ly a third-, and presently a 
fourth, and more remote blast, took up the note of alarm. Thp 
whole neighbourhood was disturbed. A garrison called to arms 
at dead of night on the sudden approach of the enemy, could not 
have been more expeditiously, or efifectually aroused. Rattles 
were sprung -, lanterns lighted, and hoisted at the end of poles ; 
windows thrown open •, doors unbarred -, and, as if by magic, 
the street was instantaneously filled with a crowd of persons of 
both sexes, armed with such weapons as came most readily to 
hand, and dressed in such garments as could be most easily slip- 
ped on. Hurrying in the directioirof the supposed arrest, they 
encouraged each other with shoul39 ^^^^ threatened the offending 
parties with their vengeance. 

Regardless as the gentry of the Mint usually were ( for, in^ 
deed, they had become habituated from their frequent occur-- 
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tetice to such scenes,} of any outrages committed in their streets ; 
deaf, as they had been, to the recent scuffle before Mrs. Shep^ 
i)ard*s door, they were always sufficiently on the alert to maintain 
their privileges, and to assist each other against the attacks of 
their common enemy — the sheriff's officer. It was only by the 
adoption of such a course (especially since the late act of suppres- 
sion, to which we have alluded,) that the inviolability of the asy- 
him could be preserved. Incursions were often made upon its 
territories by the functionaries of the law ; sometimes attended 
with success, hut more frequently with discomfiture-, and it 
rarely happened, unless by stratagem or bribery, that (in the lan- 
guage of the gentlemen of the short staff) an important caption 
could be effected. In order to guard against accidents or sur- 
prises, watchmen, or scouts, (as they were styled,) were stationed 
af the three main outlets of the sanctuary ready to give the signal 
in the manner just described : bars were erected, which, in case 
of emergency, could be immediately stretched across the streets ; 
doors were attached to the alleys ; and were never opened with- 
out due precautions *, gates were affixed to the courts, wickets to 
the gates, and bolts to the wickets. The back windows of the 
houses (where any such existed) were strongly barricaded, and 
kept constantly shut ; and the fortress was, furthermore, de- 
fended by high walls and deep ditches in those quarters where it 
appeared most exposed. There was also a Maze, ( the name is 
still retained in the district,) into which the debtor could run, 
and through the intricacies of which it was impossible for an offi- 
cer to follow him, without a clue. Whoever chose to incur the 
risk of so doing might enter the Mint at any hour ; but no one 
was suffered to depart without giving a satisfactory account of 
himself, or producing a pass from the Master. In short, every 
contrivance that ingenuUy could devise was resorted to by this 
horde of reprobates to l^cure themselves from danger or mo- 
lestation. Whitefriars hkd lost its privileges-, Salisbury Court 
and the Savoy no longer offered places of refuge to the debtor ; 
and it was, therefore, doubly requisite that the Island of Ber- 
muda (as the Mint was termed by its occupants) should uphold 
its rights, as long as it was able to do so. 

Mr, Wood, meantime, had not remained idle. Aware that not 
a moment was to be lost, if he meant to render any effectual as- 
sistance to the child, he ceased shouting, and defending himself 
in the best way he could frmp the attacks of Rowland, by whom 
he was closely pressed, forfced his way, in spite of all opposition, 
to Davies, and dealt him a blow on the head with such good will 
that, had it not been for the intervention of the wall, the ruffian 
must have been prostrated. Before he could recover from the 
stunning effects of the blow, Wood possessed himself of the 
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dyu : and, untT^ the noose which had been slipped round ks 
tliroat, had the satiSfaGtion of bearing it cry lustily. 

At tbis juncture, Sir Cecil and his followers appeared at the 
threshold. 

" He has escaped ! " exclaimed the knight j " we have searched 
every corner of the house without finding a trace of him." 

" Back ! " cried Rowland. " Don't you hear those shouts ? 
Yon fellow's clamour has brought the whole horde of jail-birds 
and cut-throats that infest this place about our ears. We shall 
be torn in pieces if we are discovered. Davies ! " he added, call- 
ings to the attendant, who was menacing Wood with a severe 
retaliation, '* don't heed him ^ but, if you value a whole skin, 
come into the house, and bring that woman with you. She may 
afford us some necessary information." 

Davies reluctantly complied. And, dragging Mrs. Sheppard, 
who made no resistance, along with him, entered the house, the 
door of which was instantly shut and barricaded. 

A moment afterwards, the street was illumined by a blaze of 
torchlight, and a tumultuous uproar, mixed with the clashing of 
weapons, and the braying of horns, announced the arrival of the 
first detachment of Minters. 

Mr. Wood rushed instantly to meet them. 

^' Hurrah! " shouted he, waving his hat triumphantly over bis 
head. "Saved!" 

" Ay, ay, it 's all bob, my covey ! You 're safe enough, that 's 
certain ! " responded the Minters, baying, yelping, leaping, and 
howling around him like a pack of hounds when the huntsman 
is beating cover ; *' but, where are the lurchers ? " 

"Who?^' asked Wood. 

" The traps ! " responded a bystander. 

** The shoulder-clappers ! " added a lady, who, in her anxiety 
to join the party, had unintentionally s^tituted her husband's 
nether habiliments for her own petticoats. 

" The ban-dogs!" thundered a tall man, whose stature and 
former avocations had procured him the nickname of '' The long 
drover of the Borough market." ** Where are they ? " 

"Ay, where are they ?" chorussed the mob, flourishing their 
various weapons, and flashing their torches in the air ^ " we'll 
sarve 'em out" 

Mr. Wood trembled. He felt he had raised a storm which it 
would be very difficult, if not impos|ibIe, to allay. He knew not 
what to say, or what to do ; and hid^onfusion was increased by 
the threatening gestures and furious looks of the ruffians in his 
immediate vicinity. 

" I don't understand you, genOemen," stammered he, at 
tenglh. 
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" What does he say?" roared the long drover. 

*' He says he don't understand flash/* replied the lady in 
gentleman's attire. 

" Cease your confounded clutter !"said a young man, whose 
swarthy visage, seen in the torchlight, struck Wood as being 
that of a Mulatto. "You frighten the cull out of his senses. It's 
plain he don't understand our lingo ^ as, how should he? Take 
pattern by me -, " and as he said this he strode up to the car- 
penter, and, slapping him on the shoulder, propounded the fol- 
lowing questions, accompanying each interrogation with a for- 
midable contortion of countenance. "Curse you! Where are 
the bailiffs? Rot you! have you lost your tongue? Devil seize 
you ! you could bawl loud enough a moment ago !" 

" Silence, Blueskin ! " interposed an authoritative voice, im- 
mediately behind the rufSan. "Let me have a word with the 
cull ! " 

"Ay! ay!" cried several of the bystanders, "let Jonathan 
kimbaw the cove. He 's got the gift of the gab." 

The crowd accordingly drew aside, and the individual, in 
whose behalf the movement had been made immediately stepped 
forward. He was a young man of about two-and-twenty, who, 
without having anything remarkable either in dress or appear- 
ance, was yet a noticeable person, if only for the indescribable 
expression of cunning pervading his countenance. His eyes 
were small and grey ^ as far apart and as sly-looking as those of 
a fox. A physiognomist, indeed, would have likened him to that 
crafty animal, and it must be owned the general formation of 
his features favoured such a comparison. The nose was long 
and sharp, the chin pointed, the forehead broad and flat, and 
connected, without any intervening hollow, with the eyelid 5 the 
teeth when displayed, seemed to reach from ear to ear. Then 
his beard was of a reddish hue, and his complexion warm and 
sanguine. Those who had seen him slumbering, averred that 
he slept with his eyes open. But this might be merely a figura- 
tive mode of describing his customary vigilance. Certain it was, 
that the slightest sound aroused him. This astute personage 
was somewhat under the middle size, but fairly proportioned, 
inclining rather to strength than symmetry, and abounding more 
in muscle than in flesh. 

It would seem, from the attention which he evidently be- 
stowed upon the hidden an^ complex machinery of the grand 
system of villany at work around him, that his chief object in 
taking up his quarters in the Mint, must have been to obtain 
some private information respecting the habits and practices of 
its inhabitants, to be turned to account hereafter. 

Advancing towards Wood, Jonathan fixed his keen grey eyes 
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ispon him, and demanded, in a stem tdtie, whether the persons 
who had taken refuge in the adjoining hotise^ were bailiffs. 

** Not that I know of," replied the carpentei*, who had in 
some degree recovered his confidence. 

" Then I presume you We not been arrested V* 
" I have not," answered Wood firmly. 

*' I guessed as much. Perhaps you'll next inform us why you 
have occasioned this disturbance." 

' ^^ Bebause this child's life was threatened by the persdns you 
have mentioned," rejoined Wood. 

" An excellent reason, i' faith I" exclaimed Blueskm^ with a 
roar of surprise and indignation, which was echoed by the 
whole assemblage. " And so we're to be summoned from our 
beds and snug firesides, because a kid happens to squall, eh ? 
By the soul of my grandmother, but this is too good ! " 

"Do you intend to claim the privileges of the Mint ?" said 
JonMhan, calmly pursuing his interrogations amid the uproar: 
*' Is your person in danger?*' 

"Not from my creditors," replied Wood^ significantly. 

" Will he post the cole? Will he come down with the dues? 
Ask him that?" cried Blueskin. 

** You hear/' pursued Jonathan -, " my friend desires to know 
if you are willing to pay your footing as a member of the ancient 
«nd respectable fraternity of debtors ? " 

" I owe no man a farthings and my name shall never appear 
in any such rascally list," replied Wood angrily. " I don't see 
why I should be obliged to pay for doing my duty. I tell you 
this child would have been strangled. The noose was at its 
throat when I called for help. I knew it was in vain to cry * mur- 
der ! ' in the Mint, so I had recourse to stratagem." 

" Well, Sir, I must say you deserve some credit for your in- 
genuity, at all events," replied Jonathan, repressing a smile ; 
" but, before you put out your foot so far, it would have been 
quite as prudent to consider how you were to draw it back 
again. For my own part, I don't see in what way it is to be ac- 
complished, except by the payment of our customary fees. Do 
not imagine you can at one moment avail yourself of our excel- 
lent regulations (with which you seem sufficiently well acquaint- 
ed), and the next break them with impunity. If you assume the 
character of a debtor for your ow^ convenience, you must be 
content to maintain it for ours. If you have not been arrested, 
we have been disturbed ; and it is but just and reasonable you 
should pay for occasioning such disturbance. By your own 
showing you are in easy circumstances, — for it is only natural to 
presume that a man who owes nothing must be in a condition to 



pay liberally,— und you Qaanot therefore feel the loss of saoh a 
trifle as ten guineas.^' 

However illogical and inconclusive these arguments might 
appear to Mr. Wood, and however he might dissent from the 
latter proposition, he did hot deem it expedient to make any 
reply; and the orator proceeded with his harangue amid the 
general applause of the assemblage. 

'^ I am perhaps exeeedihg my authority in demanding so 
slight a sum/' continued Jonathan, modestly, ^^ and the Master 
of the Mint may not be disposed to let you off so lightly. He 
will be here in a moment or so, and you will then learn his de- 
termination. In the mean time, let me advise you as a friend 
not to irritate him by a refusal, which would be as useless as 
vexatious. He has a very sumthai^ itaode of dealing with reft*ac- 
tory persons, I assure you. My best endeavours shall be used 
to bring you off, on the easy terms I have mentioned." 

" Do you call ten guineas easy terms? '* cried Wood, with a 
look of dismay. ^' Why, I should expect to purchase the entire 
freehold of the Mint for less money.'^ 

'^ Many a man has been glad to pay double the amount to get 
his head firom und^r the Mint pump," observed Blueskin, 
gruigy. 

^' Let the gentleman take his own cour^e,'^ said Jonathan, 
mildly^ *^ I should be sorry to persuade him to do anything his 
calmer judgment might disappi^ove." 

** Exactly my sentiments," rejoined Blueskin. " I wouldn't 
force him for the world ; but if he don't tip the stivers, may I be 
cursed if he don't get a taste of the aqua pompaginis. Let 's 
have a look at the kinchen that ought to have been throttled," 
add^d he, snatching the child from Wood. *' My stars! here's a 
pretty lullaby-cheat to make a fuss about— ho ! ho ! '* 

" Deal with me as you think proper, gentlemen," exclaimed 
Wood; '* but, for mercy's sake don't harm the child ! Let it be 
Uken to its mother." 

^'And who is its mother?" asked Jonathan, in an eager 
whisper. " Tell me frankly, and speak under your breath. Your 
own safety— the child's safety— depends upon your candour." 

While Mr. Wood underwent this examination, Blueskin felt 
a small and trembling hand placed upon bis own, and, turning 
at the summons, beheld a young female, whase features were 
partially concealed by a loo, or half mask, standing beside him. 
Coarse as were the ruffian's notions of feminine beauty^ be 
could not be insensible to the surpassing loveliness of the fair 
creature, who had thus solicited his attention. Her figure was^ 
in some measure, hidden by a large scarf, and a deep hood 
drawn over the head contributed to her disguise ^ still it was 
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erident^ from her lofty bearing, that she bad nothing in com* 
mon, except an interest in their proceedings, with the crew 
by who;?! she was surrounded. 

Whence she came, — ^who she was,— and what she wanted, — 
were questions which naturally suggested themselves to Blue-^ 
skin, and he was about tp seek for some explanation, when his 
curiosity was checked by a gesture of silence from the lady. 

" Hush ! " said she, in a low, but agitated voice •, " would you 
earn this purse ? " 

" I've no objection," replied Blueskin, in a tone intended to 
be gentle, but which sounded li^e the murmuring whine of a 
playful bear. " How much is there in it ? " 

*' It contains gold," replied the lady v '* but I will add this ring." 

^' What am I to do to earn it?^' asked Blueskin, with a disgust- 
ing leer,—" cut a throat — or throw myself at your feet— eh, my 
dear?" 

" Give me that child," returned the lady, with difficulty over- 
coming the loathing inspired by the ruffian's familiarity. 

" Oh j I see ! " replied Blueskin, winking significantly, ^^ Come 
nearer, or they'll observe us. Don't be afraid — I won't hurt you. 
I'm always agreeable to the women, bless their kind hearts! 
Now ! slip the purse into my hand. Bravo ! — the best cly-Jaker 
of 'em all couldn't have done it better. And now for the fawney 
— the ring I mean. I 'm no great judge of these articles, ma'am ; 
but I trust to your honour not to palm off paste upon me." 

'' It is a diamond," said the lady, in an agony of distress,— 
"the child I" 

"A diamond ! Here, take the kid," cried Blueskin, slipping the 
infant adroitly under her scarf. " And so this is a diamond,'' 
added he, contemplating the briUiant from the hollow of his 
hand : " it does sparkle almost as brightly as your ogles. By 
the by, my dear, I forgot to ask your name — perhaps you 'U 
oblige me with it now ? Hell and the devil 1 — gone 1 " 

He looked around in vain. The lady had disappeared. 



CHAPTER III. 



TBK MAffrKB OF THB MIHT. 



Jonathan, meanwhUe, having ascertained the parentage of 
the child from Wood, proceeded to question him , in an under 
tone, as to the probable motives of the attempt upon its life *, 
and, though he failed in obtaining any information on this point, 
he had Uttle difficulty in eliciting such particulars of the myste- 
rious transaction as have already been recounted. When the 
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carpenter concluded his recital, Jonathan was for a moment lost 
in reflection. 

*^ Devilish strange! " thought he, chuckling to himself-, ^' queer 
business ! Capital trick of the cull in the cloak to make another 
person's brat stand the brunt for his own*- capital! ha! ha! 
Won't do, though. He must be a sly fox to get out of the Mint 
without my knowledge. 1 've a shrewd guess where he's taken 
refuge ; but I '11 ferret him out. These bk)ods will pay well for 
his capture; if not, heHl pay well to get out of their hands; so 
I'm safe either way — ha ! ha ! Blueskin," he added aloud, and 
motioning thatAvorthy, ** follow me." 

Upon which, he set off in the direction of the entry. His pro- 
gress, however, was checked by loud acclamations, announcing 
the arrival of the Master of the Mint and his train. 

Baptist Rettleby (for so was the Master named) was a '' goodly 
portly man, and a corpulent," whose fair round paunch bespoke 
the affection he entertained for good liquor and good living. He 
had a quick, shrewd, merry eye, and a look in which duplicity 
was agreeably veiled by good humour. It was easy to discover 
that he was a knave, but equally easy to perceive that he was a 
pleasant fellow; a combination of qualities by no means of rare 
occurrence. So far as regards his attire. Baptist was not seen to 
advantage. No great lover of state or state costume at any time, 
he was generally, towards the close of an evening, completely 
in dishabille, and in this condition he now presented himself to 
his subjects. His shirt was unfastened, his vest unbuttoned, his 
hose ungartered ; his feet were, stuck into a pair of pantoufles, 
his arms into a greasy flannel dressing-gown, his head into a 
thrum-cap, the cap into a tie-periwig, and the wig into a gold- 
edged hat. A white apron was tied round his waist, and into 
the apron was thrust a short thick truncheon, which looked 
very much like a rolling-pin. 

The Master of the Mint was accompanied by another gentle-^ 
man almost as portly as himself, and quite as deliberate in his 
movements. The costume of this personage was somewhat sin- 
gular, and might have passed for a masquerading habit, had not 
the imperturbable gravity of his demeanour forbidden any such 
supposition. It consisted of a close jerkin of brown frieze, orna- 
mented with a triple row of brass buttons; loose Dutch slops, 
made very wide in the seat and *very tight at the knees; red 
stockings with black clocks, and a ftir cap. The owner of this 
dress had a broad weather-beaten face, small twinkling eyes, 
and a bushy, grizzled beard. Though he walked by the side of 
the governor, be seldom exchanged a word with him, but ap- 
peared wholly absorbed in the contemplations inspired by a 
broad-bowled Dutch pipe. 
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Behind tlie iUiistrious personages Just desciibed marched a 
troop of stalwart fellows, with white badges in their hats, quarr 
ter-staves, oaken cudgels, and links in their hands. These were 
the Master's body-guard. 

Advancing towards the Mastet*, and claiming an audience, 
which was instantly granted^ Jonathan, without much circumlo- 
cution, related the sum of the strange story he had just learnt 
from Wood, omitting nothing except a few trifling particulars, 
which he thought it politic to keep back ^ and, with this view, he 
said not a word of there bdng any probability of capturing the 
fugitive, but, on the contrary, roundly asserted that his inform- 
ant had witnessed that person's escape. 

The Master listened, with becoming attention, to the narrative, 
and, at its conclusion, shook his head gravely, applied his thumb 
to the side of his nose, and, twirling his Angers significantly, 
winked at his phlegmatic companion. The gentleman appealed 
to shook his head in reply, coughed as only a Dutchman can 
cough, and raising his hand from the bowl of his pipe, went 
through precisely the same mysterious ceremonial as the Master. 

Putting his own construction upon this mute interchange of 
opinions, Jonathan ventured to observe, that it certainly was a 
very perplexing case, but that he thought something might be 
made of it, and, if left to him, he would undertake to manage 
the matter to the Master's entire satisfaction. 

** Ja, ja, Munlmeester," said the Dutchman, removing the 
pipe from his mouth, and speaking in a deep and guttural voice, 
** leave the aflFair to Johannes. ,He'll settle it brafely. And let 
ush go back to our brandewyn, and hollandsche genever. Dese 
ere not schouts,, as you faind, but jonkers on a vrolyk \ and if 
dey 'd chanshed to keel de vrow Sheppard's pet lamb, dey'd have 
done her a servish, by shaving it from dat unpleasant complaint, 
de hempen fever, with which its laatter days are threatened, 
and of which its poor vader died. Myn Got! haanging runs in 
some families, Muutmeester. It 's hereditary, like de jigt, vat 
you call it — gout — haw ! haw !" 

" If the child is destined to the gibbet. Van Galgebrok," re- 
plied the Master, joining in the laugh, "it'll never be choked 
by a footman's cravat, that's certain ^ but, in regard to going 
back empty-handed," continued he, altering his tone, and assu- 
ming a dignified air, " it 's quKe out of the question. With Bap- 
tist Kettleby, to engage in a matter is to go through with it. 
Besides, this is an aflair which no one but myself can settle. 
Common oflences may be decided upon by deputy \ but outrages 
perpetrated by men of rank, as these appear to be, must be 
judged by the Master of the Mint in person. These are the 
decrees of the Island of Bermuda, and I will never suffer its 
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excellent laws to be violated. Gentlemen of the Mint," added 
he, pointing with his truncheon towards Mrs. Sheppard's house, 
'' forward !" 

^' Hurrah !" shouted the mob, and the whole phalanx was put 
in motion in that direction. At the same moment a martial 
flourish, proceeding from cows' horns, tin canisters filled with 
stones, bladders and cat-gut, with other sprightly instruments, 
was struck up, and, enlivened by this harmonious accompani- 
ment, the troop reached its destination in the best possible 
spirits for an encounter. 

'^Let us in," said the Master, rapping his truncheon autho*- 
ritatively against the boards, " or we'll force an entrance." 

But as no answer was returned to the summons, though it 
was again, and more peremptorily, repeated, Baptist seized a 
mallet from a bystander and burst open the door. Followed by 
Van^Galgebrok and others of his retinue, he then rushed into 
the room, where Rowland, Sir Cecil, and their attendants, stood 
with drawn swords prepared to receive them. 

** Beat down their blades," cried the Master-, *' no bloodshed." 

**' Beat out their brains, you mean," rejoined Blueskin with a 
tremendous imprecation -, '' no half measures now, Master." 

" Hadn't you better hold a moment's parley with the gentle- 
men before proceeding to extremities?" suggested Jonathan. 

*' Agreed," responded the Master. " Surely," he added, star- 
ing at Rowland, '' either I 'm greatly mistaken, or it is — " 

" You are not mistaken, Baptist," returned Rowland with a 
gesture of silence; " it is your old friend. I 'm glad to recognise 
you. " 

*' And I 'm glad your worship's recognition doesn't come too 
late," observed the Master. " But why didn't you make yourself 
known at once ?" 

" I 'd forgotten the office you hold in the Mint, Baptist, " re- 
plied Rowland. ^^ But clear the room of this rabble, if you have 
sufficient authority over them. I would speak with you." 

" There 's but one way of clearing it, your worship," said the 
Master, archly. 

"I understand," replied Rowland. **Give them what you 
please, I '11 repay you," 

^'It's all right, pals/' cried Baptist, in a loud tone^ '-the 
gentlemen and I have settled matters. No more scuffling." 

"What's the meaning of all this?" demanded Sir Cecil. 
" How have you contrived to still these troubled waters?" 

" I 've chanced upon an old ally in the Master of the Mint," 
answered Rowland. " We may trust him," he added in a whis- 
per j " he is a staunch friend of the good cause." 
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" Bluei^ktn^ dear the room,** cried the Master i " theeegentle- 
men would be private; They We paid for their lodging. Where's 
Jonathan?" 

Inquiries were instantly ma^ after that individual; but he was 
nowhere to be found. 

"Strange!" observed the Master*, "I thgught he'd been at 
my elbow all this time. But it don't mucli matter — though he 's 
a devilish shrewd fellow, and might have helped me out of a diffi- 
culty, had any occurred. Hark ye, Biueskin;" continued he, 
addressing that personage, who, in obedience to his commands, 
had, with great promptitude, driven out the rabbte, and again 
secured the door, '* a word in your ear. What female entered 
the house with us ?" 

" Blood and thunder!" exclaimed Blueskin, afraid, if he ad- 
mitted having seen the lady, of being compelled to divide the 
plunder he had obtained from her among his companions, " how 
should I know? D'ye suppose I 'm always thinking of the petti- 
coats ? I observed no female ; but if any one did join the assault, 
it must have been either Amazonian Kate, or Fighting Moll." 

" The woman I mean did not join the assault," rejoined the 
Master, " but rather seemed to shun observation-; and, from 
the hasty glimpse I caught of her, she appeared to have a child 
in her arms." 

" Then, most probably, it was the widow Sheppard," an- 
swered Blueskin, sulkily. 

"Right," said the Master, " I didn't think of her. And now 
I 've another job for you." 

" Propose it," returned Blueskin, inclining his head. 

" Square accounts with the rascal who got up the sham arrest; 
and, if he don't tip the cole without more ado, give him a taste 
of the pump, that's all." 

" He shall go through the whole course," replied Blueskin, 
with a ferocious grin, " unless he comes down to the last grig. 
We'll lather him with mud, shave him with a rusty razor, and 
drench him with aqua pompaginis. Master, your humble ser- 
vant.— Gentlemen, your most obsequious trout." 

Having effected his object, which was to get rid of Blueskin, 
Baptist turned to Rowland and Sir Cecil, who had watched his 
proceedings with much impatience, and remarked, " Now, gen- 
tlemen, the coast's clear; we've nothing to interrupt us. I'm 
entirely at your service." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE KOOF AND THE WINDOW. 



Leaving them to pursue theiif conference, we shall follow the 
footsteps of Jonathan, who, as the Master surmised, and, as we 
have intimated, had unquestionably entered the house. But at 
the beginning of the affray, when he thought every one was too 
much occupied with his own concerns to remark his absence, he 
slipped out of the room, not for the purpose of avoiding the en- 
gagement (for cowardice was not one of his failings), but be- 
cause he bad another object in view. Creeping stealthily up 
stairs, unmasking a dark lantern, and glancing into each room 
as he passed, he was startled in one of them by the appearance 
of Mrs. Sheppard, who seemed to be crouching upon the floor. 
Satisfied, however, that she did not notice him, Jonathan glided 
away as noiselessly as he came, and ascended another short 
flight of stairs leading to the garret. As he crossed this chamber, 
his foot struck against somethmg on the floor, which nearly 
threw him down, and stooping to examine the object, he found 
it was a key. " Never throw away a chance," thought Jonathan. 
'' Who knows but this key may open a golden lock one of these 
days? " And, picking it up, he thrust it into his pocket. 

Arrived beneath an aperture in the broken roof, he was pre- 
paring to pass through it, when he observed a little heap of tiles 
upon the floor, which appeared to have been recently dislodged. 
** He has passed this way,'' cried Jonathan, exultingly; ^'I 
have him safe enough." He then closed the lant€lt*n, mounted 
without much difficulty upon the roof, and proceeded cautiously 
along the tiles. 

The night was now profoundly dark. Jonathan had to feel 
his way. A single false step might have precipitated him into 
the street; or, if he had trodden upon an unsound part of the 
roof, he must' have fallen through it. He had nothing to guide 
him ; for though the torches were blazing ruddily below, their 
gleam fell only on the side of the building. The venturous 
climber gazed for a moment at the assemblage beneath, to 
ascertain that he was not discovered \ and, having satisfied him- 
self in this particular, he stepped out more boldly! On gaining 
a stack of chimneys at the back of the house, he came to a pause, 
and again unmasked his lantern. Nothing, however, could be 
discerned^ except the crumbling brickwork. " Confusion ! " eja- 
culated Jonathan : " can he have escaped? No. The walls are 
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too high, and the windows too stoutly barricaded in this 
quarter, to admit such a supposition. He can't be far off. I shall 
find him yet. Ah ! I have it," he added, after a moment's deli- 
beration 5 " he's there, I'll be sworn." And, once more enve- 
loping himself in darkness, he pursued his course. 

He had now reached the adjoining house, and, scaling the 
roof, approached another building, which seemed to be, at least, 
one story loftier than its neighbours. Apparently, Jonathan was 
. well acquainted with the premises ^ for^ feeling about in the 
dark, he speedily discovered a ladder, up the steps of which he 
hurried. Drawing a pistol, and unclosing his lantern with the 
quickness of thought, he then burst through an open trap^door 
into a small loft. 

The light fell upon the fugitive, who stood before him in an 
attitude of defence, with the child in his arms. 

'^ Aha !'* exclaimed Jonathan, acting upon the information he 
had obtained from Wood ; '* I have found you at last. Your ser-? 
vant, Mr. Darrell." 

" Who are you ? " demanded the fugitive, sternly. 

'^ A friend," replied Jonathan, uncocking the pistol, and pla-r 
cing it in his pocket 

' ' How do I know you are a friend ? " asked Darrell. 

'* Wh^t should I do here alone if I were an enemy? But, 
come, don't let us waste time in bandying words, when we 
might employ it so much more profitably. Your life, and that 
of your child, are in my power. What will you give me to save 
you from your pursuers ? " 

^^ Can you do so?" asked the other, doubtfully. 

*' 1 can, and will. Now, the reward?" 

^' I have but an ill-furnished purse. But if I escape, ray grati- 
tude " 

" Pshaw ! " interrupted Jonathan, scornfully. " Your grati- 
tude will vanish with your danger. Pay fools with promises* I 
must have something in hand." 

" You shall have all I have about me," replied Darrell. 

** Well — well," grumbled Jonathan, " I suppose I must be 
content. An ill-lined purse is a poor recompense for the risk I 
have run. However, come along. I needn't tell you to tread 
carefully. You know the danger of this breakneck road as well 
as I do. The fight would betray us." So saying, he closed the 
lantern. 

'* Harkye, Sir," rejoined Darrell*, " one word before I move. 
I ki^ow not who you are ^ and, as I cannot discern your face, I 
may be doi^g you an injustice. But there is something in. your 
voice that makes me distrust you. If you attempt to play the 
traitor, you will do so at the hazard of your life." 
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^' I have already hazarded my lite in Ihis attempt to save you," 
returned Jonathan boldly, and with apparent frankness ; *' this 
ought to be suQicient answer to your doubts. Your pursuers are 
below.' What was to hinder me, if I had been so inclined, from 
directing them to your retreat?" 

" Enough," replied Darrell. " Lead on ! " 

Followed by Darrell, Jonathan retraced his dangerous path. 
As he approached the gable of Mrs. Sheppard's house, loud 
yells and vociferatipns reached his ears *, and, looking down- 
wards, he perceived a great stir amid the mob. The cause of 
this uproar was soon manifest. Blneskin and the Minters were 
dragging Wood to the pump. The unfortunate carpenter strug- 
gled violeutly, but ineffectually. His hat was placed upon one 
pole, his wig on another. His shouts for help were answered by 
roars of mockery and laughter. He continued alternately to be 
tossed in the air, or rolled in the kennel until he was borne out 
of sight. The spectacle seemed to afford as much amusement to 
Jonathan as to the actors engaged in it. He could not contain 
his satisfaction, but chuckled, and rubbed his hands with 
delight. ' 

*' By Heaven ! " cried Darrell, '' it is the poor fellow whom I 
placed in svich jeopardy a short time ago. I am the cause of his 
ill-usage." 

" To be sure you aro," replied Jonathan, laughing. " Biit, 
what of that? It'll be a lesson to him in future, and will show 
him the folly of doing a good-natured action ! " 

But perceiving that his companion did not relish his pleasantry 
and fearing that his sympathy for the carpenter's situation might 
betray him into some act of imprudence, Jonathan, without 
further remark, and by way of putting an end to the discussion, 
let himself drop through the roof. His example was followed by 
DarrelU But, though the latter was somewhat embairassed by 
his burthen,, he peremptorily declined Jonathan's offer of as- 
sistance. Both, however, having jsafely landed, they cautiously 
crossed, the room, and passed down the first flight of steps in 
silence. At this moment, a door was opened below; lights 
gleamed on the walls; and the figures of Rowland and Sir Cecil 
were distinguished at the foot of the stairs. 

Darrell stopped, and drew his sword. 

'^ You have betrayed me," said he, in a deep whisp^, to his 
companion ; '' but you shall reap the reward of your treachery." 

" Be still!" returned Jonathan, in the same under tone, and 
with great self-possession : *' I can yet save you. And see!" he 
added, as the figures drew back, and the lights disappeared; 
*' if s a false alarm. They have retired. However, not a mo- 
ment is to be lost Give me your band." 

3 
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He then hurried Darrell down another short flight of steps, 
and entered a small chamber at the bacl^ of the house. Closing 
the door, Jonathan next produced his lantern, and, hastening 
towards the window, undrew a bolt by which it was fastened. 
A stout wooden shutter, opening inwardly, being removed, 
disclosed a grating of iron bars. This obstacle, which appeared 
to preclude the possibility of egress in that quarter, was speedily 
got rid of. Withdrawing another bolt« and unhooking a chain 
suspended from the top of the casenoent^ Jonalhah pushed the 
iron framework outwards. The bars dropped noiselessly and 
slowly down, till the chain tightened at the staple. 

** You are free," said he, '' that grating forms a ladder, by 
which you may descend in safety. I learned the trick of the 
place from one Paul Groves, who used to live here, and who 
contrived the machine. He used to call it his fire-escape— ha ! 
ha ! I 've often used the ladder for my own convenience, but I 
never expected to turn it to such good account. And now. Sir, 
have I kept faith with you ! " 

** You have," replied Darrell. "Here is my purse-, and I 
trust you will let me know to whom I am indebted for this im- 
portant service." 

" It matters not who I am," replied Jonathan, takmg the 
money. " As I said before, I have little reliance upon profes- 
sions of gratitude." 

" I know not how it is," sighed Darrell, " but I feel an 
unaccountable misgiving at quitting this place. Something tells 
me I am rushing on greater danger." 

" You know best," replied Jonathan, sueeringly ; *' but if I 
were in your place I would take the chance of a future an(l un- 
certain risk to avoid a present and certain peril." 

*' You are right," replied Darrell; *' the weakness is past. 
Which is the nearest way to the river?" 

*' Why, it 's an awkward road to direct you," returned 
Jonathan. ^^ But if you turn to the right when you reach the 
ground, and keep close to the Mint wall, you '11 speedily arrive 
at White Cross Street; White Cross Street, if you turn again to 
the right, will bring you into Queen Street 5 Queen Street, 
bearing to the left, will conduct you to Deadman's Place ; and 
Deadman's Place to the water-side, not fifty yards from Saint 
Saviour's stairs, where you're sure to get a boat." 

" The very point I aim at," said Darrell as he passed through 
the outlet. ' 

'^ Stay ! " said Jonathan, aiding his descent ; " you had better 
take my lantern. It may be useful to you. Perhaps you '11 give 
me in return some token, by which I may remind you of this 
occurrence, in case we meet again. Your glove will suffice." 
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" There itis," replied the other, tossing him the glove. " Are 
you dure these bars touch the ground?'' 

** They come within a yard of it," answered Jonathan. 

''Safe!" shouted Darrell, as he effected a secure landing. 
"Goodnight!" 

" So," muttered Jonathan, " having started the hare, I'll 
now unleash the hounds." 

With this praiseworthy determination, he was hastening 
down stairs, with the utmost rapidity, when he encountered a 
female, whom he took, in the darkness, to be Mrs. Sheppard. 
The person caught hold of his i^rm, and, in spite of his efforts 
to disengage himaelf, detained him. 

'' Where is he?" asked she, in an agitated whisper. '' I heard 
his voice ; but I saw them on the stairs, and durst not approach 
him, for fear of giving the alarm." 

'^ If you mean the fugitive, Darrell, he has escaped through 
the back window," replied Jonathan. 

'' Thaink Heaven ! " she gasped. 

"Well, you women are forgiving creatures, I must say," 
observed Jonathan, sarcastically. " You thank Heaven for the 
escape of the man who did his best to get your child's neck 
twisted." 

" What do you mean?" asked the female, in astonishment. 

" I mean what I say," replied Jonathan. " Perhaps you don't 
know that this Darrell so contrived matters, that your child 
should be mistaken for his own «, by which means it had a narrow 
escape from a tight cravat, I can assure you. However, the 
scheme answered well enough, for Darrell has got off with his 
own brat." 

" Then this is not my child?" ezclaimed she, with increased 
astonishment. 

", If you have a child there, it certainly is not,." answered 
Jonathan, a little surprised*, " for I left your brat in the charge 
of Blueskin, who is still among the crowd in the street, unless, 
as is not unlikely, he 's gone to see your other friend disciplined 
at the pump." 

"Merciful providence!" exclaimed the female. "Whose 
child can this be?" 

" How the devil should I know! " replied Jonathan gruffly. 
" I suppose it didn't drop through the ceiling, did it? Are you 
quite sure it's flesh and blood?" asked he, playfully pinching 
its arm till it cried out with pain. 

"My child! my child!" exclaimed Mrs. Sheppard, rushing 
from the adjoining room. " Where is it? " 

"Are you the mother of this child?" inquired the person 
who had Qrst spoken, addressing Mrs. Sheppard. 
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" I am— I am! " cried the widow, snatching the babe, and 
pressing it to her breast with rapturous delight. *^' God be 
thanked, I hare found it / " 

^' We have both good reaton to be grateful," added the lady, 
with great emotion. 

" *Sblood ! '* cried Jonathan, who had listened to the foregoing 
conversation with angry wonder, '> Fve been nicely done here. 
Fool that I was to part Avith my lantern ! But Fll sOon set 
myself straight. What ho ! fights ! lights ! " 

And, shouting as he went, he flung himself down stairs. 

" Where shall I fly ?" exclaimed the lady, bewildered with 
terror. *'They will kill me, if they find me, as they would 
have killed my husband and child. Oh God ! my limbs fail me." 
'■ '* Make an effort, madam," cried Mrs. Sheppard, as a storm 
of furious voices resounded from befow, and torches were seen 
mounting the stairs; " they are coming! — they are coming! — 
fly I— to the roof! to the roof! " 

" No," cried the lady, " this room— I recollect — it has a back 
window." 

*' It is shut," said Mrs. Sheppard. 

^^ It is open," replied the lady, rushing towards it, and spring- 
ing through the outlet. 

" Where is she?" thundered Jonathan, who at this moment 
reached Mrs. Sheppard. 

" She has flown up stairs," replied the widow. 

"You lie, hussy!" replied Jonathan, rudely pushing her 
aside, as she vainly endeavoured to oppose his entrance into 
the room; •'she is here. Hist!" cried he, as a scream was 
heard from without. " By G — ! she has missed her footing." 

There was a momentary and terrible silence, broken only by 
a few feeble groans. 

Sir Cecil, who with Rowland and some others had entered the 
room rushed to the window with a torch. 

He held down the light, and a moment afterwards beckoned, 
with a blanched cheek, to Rowland. 

" Your sister is dead," said he, in a deep whisper. 

** Her blood be upon her own head, then," replied Rowland, 
sternly. " Why came she here? " 

" She could not resist the hand of fate which drew her hither," 
replied Sir Cecil, mournfully. 

'' Descend and take charge of the body," said Rowland, 
conquering his emotion by a great effort " I will join you in a 
moment. This accident rather confirms than checks my pur- 
pose. The stain upon our family is only half effaced : I have 
sworn the death of the villain and his bastard, and I will keep 
my oath. Now, Sir," he added, turning to Jonathan, as Sir 
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Cecil and bis followers obeyed bis injunctions, ^' you say you 
know tbe road wbich tbe person wbom we seek has taken ? " 

** I do/' replied Jonathan. '' But I give no information 
gratis ! '' 

^^ Speak, tben," said Rowland, placing money in bis band. 

^^ You 'U find him at St. Saviour's stairs," answered Jonathan. 
"He's about to cross tbe river. You 'd better lose no time. 
He has got five minutes' start of you, But I sent him the longest 
way about." • 

The words were scarcely pronounced, when Rowland disap- 
peared. 

" And now to see the end of it/' said Jonathan, shortly afterr 
wards passing through the window. " Good nigbt, Master." 

Three persons only were left in tbe ropm. These were the 
Master of the Mint, Van Galgebrok, and Mrs. Sheppard. 

" A bad business this, Van," observed Baptist, with a pro- 
longed shake of the bead. 

" Ja, ja, Muntmeester/' said the Hollander, shaking his head 
in reply \ — " very bad— very." 

" But then they 're staunch supporters< of oat friend over 
the water," continued Baptist, winkitig signifieantly \ '^ so we 
must e'en hush it up in tbe best way we can." 

'' Ja," answered Van Galgebrok. " But— sftpperment!— I 
wish they hadn't broken my pipe." 

" Jonathan Wild promises well," observed tbe Master, 
after, a pause : ^' he ^11 become a great man. JVUnd, I, Baptist 
Kettleby, say so." 

*' He 'U be haanged nevertheless," iieplied the Hollander, 
giving his collar an ugly jerk. '^ Miod, I, Rykhart Van Galge- 
brok predict it. And now Jlet 's go back to the Shovels, and 
finish our brandewyn and bier, Muntmeester." 

'' Alas!" cried Mrs. Sheppard, relieved by their departure, 
and giving way to a passionate flood of tears ] '^ were it not for 
my child, I should wish to be in the place of that unfortunate 
lady." 
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CHAPTER V. 



TBB OBircrHCaATIOII. 



For a short spaco^ Mrs. Sheppard remained dissolved in tears. 
She then dried her eyes, and laying her child gently upon the 
floor, knelt down beside him. "Open my heart. Father of 
Mercy ! " she murmured, in a humble tone, and with downcast 
looks, " and make me sensible of the error of my ways. I have 
sinned deeply •, but I have been sorely tried. Spare me yet a 
little while^ Father ! not for my own sake, but for the sake of 
this poor babe." Her utterance was here choked by sobs. " But 
if it is thy will to take me from him," she continued, as soon as 
her emotion permitted her, — " if be must be left an orphan 
amid strangers, implant, I beseech thee, a mother's feelings in 
some other bosom, and raise up a friend, who shall be to him 
what 1 would have been. Let him not bear the weight of my 
punishment. Spare him I—pity me ! " 

With this she arose, and, taking up the infant, was about to 
proceed down stairs, when she was alarmed by hearing the 
street-door opened, and the sound of heavy footsteps entering 
the house. 

" Halloa, widow I" shouted a rough voice from below, '* where 
the devil are you ? " 

Mrs. Sheppard returned no answer. 

" I've got something to say to you,'* continued the speaker, 
rather less harshly, "something to your advantage; so come 
onto' your hiding-^lace, and let's have some supper, for I'm 
infernally hungry. -^D'ye hear ? " 

Still the widow remained silent. 

" Well, if you won't come, I shall help myself, and that's 
unsociable," pursued the speaker, evidently, from the noise he 
made, suiting the action to the word. " Devilish nice ham 
you've got here !— capital pie!*— and, as I live, a flask of ex- 
cellent canary. You 're in luck to-night, widow. Here's your 
health in a bumper, and wishing you a better husband than 
your first. It'll be your own fault if you don't soon get another 
and a proper young man into the bargain. Here's his health 
likewise. What ! mum Still. You 're the first widow I ever 
heard of who could withstand that lure. I'll try the efitect of_a 
jolly stave." And he struck up the following ballad : — 
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SAINT GILE)»'S BOWL. 



I. 



Con prMtiaimenio dtUa faroa. 
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Where Saint-Giles's church stands, once a la-zar-house stooii; And, 
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chained to Its gates, was a yes - sel of imoA -, A broad-bottom'd 
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bowl, from which all the fine fellows, Who pa^'d by that spot, on their 
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way to the gallows, Might tipple strong beer, Their spirits to cheer. And 
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drown, in a sea of good li-quor, all fear! For nothing the tran- sit to 
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Ty-bum beguiles, So well as a draught from the Bowl of Saint Giles I 

II. 

By many a highwayman many a draught 
Of nutty-brown ale at Saint Giles's was quaft, 
Until the old lazar-house chanced to fall down« 
And the broad-bottom-d bowl was removed to the Grown. 

JVhere the robber may cheer 
His spirit with beer, 
And drown in a sea of good liquor all fear! 
For nothing the transit to Tyburn beguiles 
So well as a draught from the Bowl of Saint Giles ! 

III. 

There Muuack and Swiftmsce, both prigs from their birth. 
Old Mob and Tom Cox took their last draught on earth : 

' At the hoipilal of Saint Giles for Lazars, the prisoners conveyed from the City of 
London towards Tyburn, there to be executed for treasona, felonies, or olber trespasses, 
were presented with a Bowl of Ale« thereof to drink, as tbeir last refreshing in this life.— 
Strypi^t Stow. Book it. cb. Ul. 
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There Randal, and Shobteb, and Whitrby ^Ued up. 
And Jolly Jace Jotgb drank hi9 finUbing cup 1 

For a cbn of ale calms, 
A highwayman's qualms, 
And makes him sing blithely his dolorous psalms ! 
And nothing the transit to Tyburn beguiles 
So well as a draught from the Bowl of Saint Giles I 

'' Singing's dry worli^/' observed the stranger, pausing to 
take a pull at the bottle. '^ And now, widow/' he continued, 
'' attend to the next verse, for it consarns a friend o' yours." 

IV. 

When gallant Tom Shbppabd to Tyburn was led,— 
*' Stop the cart at the Grown— stop a moment," he said. 
He was offered the Bowl, b^t he left it and smiled. 
Crying, *' Keep it till caird for by Jonathan Wild! 

" The rascal one day, 
** Will pass by this way, 
** And Mnk a fUU measure to moisten his clay ! 
** And never wiH Bowl of Saint Giles have beguiled 
** Such a thorough^pwed scoundrel as JeiiATHAii Wiu) !" 

V. 

Should it e'er be my lot to ride backwards that way. 
At the door of the Grown I will certainly stay ; 
I 'II summon the landlord— I Ml call for the Bowl, 
And drink a deep draught to the health of my soul ! 

Whatever may hap, 
I*ll taste of the tap, 
To keep up my spirits when brought to the crap! . 
For nothing the tra/Mit to Tyburn beguiles 
So well €is a draught from the Bowl of St. Giles! 

" Devil seize the woman ! " growled the singer, as be brought 
his ditty to a close •, " will nothing tempt her out ? Widow Shep- 
pard, I say," he added, rising, ''don't be afraid. It's only a 
gentleman come to offer you his hand. ' He that woos a maid,' 
—fol-de-rol— (hiccupping.)— ru soon find you out." 

Mrs. Sheppard, whose distress at the consumption of the 
provisions had been somewhat allayed by the anticipation of the 
intruder's departure after he had satisfied his appetite, was now 
terrified in the extreme by seeing a light approach, and hearing 
footsteps on the stairs. Her first impulse was to fly to the win- 
dow ', and she was about to pass through it, at the risk of sharing 
the fate of the unfortunate lady, when her arm was grasped by 
some one in the act of ascending the ladder from without. 
Uttering a faint scream, she sank backwards, and would have 
fallen, if it had not been for the interposition of Blueskin> who. 
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•t that moment, staggered into the room with a candle in one 
hand, and the bottle in the other. 

^^ Ob, you 're here, are you ? " said the ruflSan, with an exult- 
ing laugh : *' I've been looking for you everywhere." 

*^ Let me go," implored Mrs. Sheppard, — *' pray let me go. 
You hurt the child. Don't you hear bow you've made it cry ? " 

"throttle the kid!" rejoined Blueskin, fiercely. "If you 
don't stop its squalling, I will. I hate chiMren. And, if I'd my 
own way, I 'd drown 'em all like a litter o' puppies." 

Well knowing the savage temper of the person she had to 
deal with, and bow likely he was to put his threat into execu- 
tion, Mrs. Sheppard did not dare to return any answer; but, 
disengaging herself from his embrace, endeavoured meekly to 
comply with his request. 

" And now, widow," continued the ruffian, setting down the 
candle, and applying his lips to th^ bottle neck as he flung bis 
heavy frame upon a bench, " I've a piece o'good news for you." 

" Good news will be news to me. What is it?" 

" Guess," rejoined Blueskin, attempting to throw a gallant 
expression into his forbidding countenance. ' 

Mrs. Sheppard trembled violently ;^and though she under- 
stood his meaning too well, she answered,--" I can't guess." 

" Well, then," returned the ruffian, ^' to put you out o' 
suspense, as the topsman remarked to poor Tom Sheppard, 
afore he turned him ofl*, I 'm come to make you an honourable 
proposal o' marriage. You won't refuse me, I'm sure; so no 
more need be said about the matter. To-morrow, we '11 go to 
the Fleet and get spliced. Don't shake so. What I said about 
your brat was all stuff. I didn't mean it. It's my way when 
I 'm ruffled. 1 shall take to him as nat'ral as if he were my own 
flesh and blood afore long.— I '11 give him the edication of a prig,. 
— teach him the use of bis forks betimes,— and make him, in the 
end, as clever a cracksman as his father." 

" Never !" shrieked Mrs. Sheppard 5 " never ! never ! " 

" Halloa ! what's this? '^ demanded Blueskin, springing to his 
feet. " Do you mean to say that if I support your kid, I shan't 
bring him up how I please-^ eh ? " 

" Don't question me, but leave me," replied the widow wildly; 
" you had better." 

" Leave you !" echoed the ruffian, \^ith a contemptuous laugh \ 
" — not just yet." 

" I am not unprotected," rejoined the poor woman; " there's 
some one at the window. Help ! help ! " 

But her cries were unheeded. And Blueskin, who, for a mo- 
ment, had looked round distrustfully, concluding it was a feint^ 
now laughed louder than ever. 
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'^ It won't do, widow," said he, drawing near her, while she 
shrank from his approach, ''so you may spare your breath. 
Come, come, be reasonable, and listen to me. Your kid has 
already brought me good luck, and may bring me still more if 
his edication 's attended to. This purse," he added, chinking it 
in tlie air, " and this ring^ were given me for him just now by 
the. lady, who made a false step on leaving your house. If I 'd 
been in the way, instead of Joaathan Wild, that accident wouldn't 
have happened." 

As he said this, a slight noise was heard without. 

''What's tt^at?" ejaculated the nifBan, glancing uneasily 
towards the window. "Who's there?— Pshaw! it's only the 
wind." 

" It's Jonathan Wild," returned the widow, endeavouring to 
alarm him. "I told you I was not unprotected." 

" ^e protect yoa," retorted Blueskin, maliciously, "you 
bavAi't a worse enemy on the face of the earth than Jonathan 
Wild. If you'd read your husband's dying speech, you'd know 
that he laid his death at Jonathan's door, — and with reason 
too, as I can testify." 

"Man!" screamed Mrs. Sheppard, with a vehemence that 
shook even the hardened wretch beside her, " begone, and 
tempt me not." 

" What should I tempt you to?" asked Blueskin, in surprise. 

" To— to— no matter what," returned the widow distrac- 
tedly. "Go-go!" 

" I see what you mean," rejoined Blueskin, tossing a large 
case-knife, which be took from his pocket, in the air, and 
catching it dexterously by the haft as it fell ; " you owe Jona- 
than a grudge-,— so do I. He hanged your first husband. Just 
speak the word," he added, drawing the knife significantly 
across his throat, " and I 'II put it out of his power to do the 
same by your second. But d — n him! let's talk o' something 
more agreeable. Look at this ring ; — it's a diamond, and worth 
a mint o' money. It shall be your wedding ring. Look at it, 
I say. The lady's name 's engraved inside, but so small I can 
scarcely read it. A-L-i-v-A—Aliva—T-R-E-N— Trencher— 
that's it. Aliva Trencher." 

"AlivaTrenchard!" exclaimed Mrs. Sheppard, hastily; "is 
that the name ?" 

" Ay, ay, now I look again it is Trenchard. How came you 
to know it? Have you heard the name before?" 

"I think I have— long, long ago, when I was a child," 
replied Mrs. Sheppard, passing her hand across her brow ; 
" but my memory is gone— quite gone. Where can I have 
heard it V\ 
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''Devil knows/' rejoined Blueskin. '' Let it pass. The ring's 
yours, and you're mine. Here, put it on your finger." 

Mrs. Sheppard snatched back her hand from his grasp, and 
exerted all her force to repel his advances. 

'' Set down the kid," roared Blueskin, savagely. 

'' Mercy !" screamed Mrs. Sheppard, struggling to escape, 
and holding the infant at arm's length ; '' have mercy on this 
helpless innocent!" 

And the child, alarmed by the strife, added its feeble cries 
to its mother's shrieks. 

''Set it down, I tell you," thundered Blueskin, "or I shall 
do it a mischief." 

"Never I" cried Mrs. Sheppard. 

Uttering a terrible imprecation, Blueskin placed the knife 
between his teeth, and endeavoured to seize the poor woman by 
the throat. In the struggle her cap fell off. The ruffian caught 
hold of her hair, and held her fast. The chamber rang with 
her shrieks. But her cries, instead of moving her assailant's 
compassion, only added to his fury. Planting his knee against 
her side, he pulled her towards him with one hand, while 
with the other he sought his knife. The child was now within 
reach ^ and, in another moment, ho would have executed his 
deadly purpose, if an arm from behind had not felled him to the 
ground. 

When Mrs. Sheppard, who had been stricken down by the 
blow that prostrated her assailant, looked up, she perceived 
Jonathan Wild kneeling beside the body of Blueskin. He was 
holding the ring to the light, and narrowly examining the 
inscription. 

" Trenchard," he muttered 5 " Aliva Trenchard— they were 
right, then, as to the name. Well, if she survives the acci- 
dent — ^as the blood, who styles himself Sir Cecil, fancies she 
may do— this ring will make my fortune by leading to the dis- 
covery of the chief parties concerned in this strange affair." 

" Is the poor lady alive?" asked Mrs. Sheppard, eagerly. 

" 'Sblood !" exclaimed Jonathan, hastily thrusting the ring 
into his vest, and taking up a heavy horseman's pistol with 
which he had felled Blueskin, — " I thought you'd been sense- 
less." 

"Is she alive?" repeated the widow. 

"What's that to you?" demanded Jonathan, gruffly. 

"Oh, nothing— nothing," returned Mrs. Sheppard. "But 
pray tell me if her husband has escaped ?" 

" Her husband !" echoed Jonathan scornfully. " A husband 
has little to fear from his wife's kinsfolk. Her lover, Darrcll, 
has embarked upon the Thames, where, if he's not capsized 
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by the squall, (for it's blowing like the devil,) be stands a good*- 
chance of gelting his throat ci^t by his pursuers— ba ! ha ! I 
tracked ^em to the banks of the river, and should have fol- 
lowed to see it out, if the watermen hadn't refused to take 
me. However, as things have turned up, it's fortonate that 
I came back." 

'^It is, indeed," replied Mrs. Sheppard; ''most fbrtunate 
for me." . ' ' 

'' For you ! exclaimed Jonatbdn '' don't flatter yourself thi9it 
I'm thinking of you. Blueskin might have butchered you and 
your brat before I'd have lifted a finger to prevent him^ if 
it hadn't suited my purposes to do so, and he hadnU incurred 
my displeasure. I never forgive an injury. Your husband could 
have told you that." 

"How had he offended you?" inquired the widow. 

"I'll tell you," answered Jonathan, sternly. "He thwarted 
my schemes twice. The first time, I overlooked the offence -, 
but (he second time,, when I had planned to break opcQ the 
house of his master, the fellow who visited you to-night,— 
Wood, the carpenter of Wych Street,— he betrayed me. I 
told him I would bring him to the gallows, ^nd I was as good 
as my word." « 

" You were so," replied Mrs. Sheppard-, " and for that wicked 
deed you will one day be brought to the gallows yourself." 

" Not before I have conducted your child thither," retorted 
Jonathan, with a withering look. 

" Ah !" ejaculated Mrs. Sheppard, paralysed by the threat. 

"If that sickly brat lives to be a man," continued Jonathan, 
rising, "I'll hang him upon the same tree as his father." 

" Pity ! " shrieked the widow. 

" I '11 be his evil genius ! " vociferated Jonathan, who seemed 
to enjoy her torture. 

" Begone, wretch!" cried the mother, stung beyond endur- 
ance by his taunts ; " or I will drive you hence with my curses." 

"Curse on, and welcome," jeered Wild. 

Mrs. Sheppard raised her hand, and the malediction trembled 
upon her tongue. But ere the words could find utterance, her 
maternal tenderness overcame her indignation^ and, sinking 
upon her knees, she extended her arms over her child. 

"A mother's prayers— a mother's blessings," she cried, with 
the fervour almost of inspiration, " will avail against a fiend's 
malice." 

"We shall see," rejoined Jonathan, turning carelessly upon 
his heel. 

And, as be quitted the room, the poor widow fell with her 
face upon the floor. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THB STOBM. 



As ioon as he was liberated by his persecutors, Mr. Wood 
set off at full speed from the Mint, and; hurrying he scarce knew 
whither (for there was such a continual buzzing in his ears and 
dancing in his eyes, as almost to take away the power of reflec- 
tion), he held on at a brisk pace till his strength completely failed 
him. 

On regaining his breath, he began to consider whither chance 
had led him ;. and, rubbing his eyes to clear his sight, he per- 
ceived a sombre pile, with a lofty tower and broad roof, imme- 
diately in front of him. This structure at once satisfled him as 
to where he stood. He knew it to be St. Saviour's Church. As 
he looked up at the massive fewer, the clock lolled forth the 
hour of midnight. The solemn strokes were immediately an- 
swered by a multitude of chimes, sounding across the Thames, 
amongst which the deep note of Saint Paul's was plainly dis* 
tinguishable. A feeling of inexplicable awe crept over the car- 
penter as the sounds died away. He trembled, not from any su- 
perstitious dread, but from an undefined sense of approaching 
danger. The peculiar appearance of the sky was not without 
some influence in awakening these terrors. Over one of the pin- 
nacles of the tower a speck of pallid light marked the position 
of the moon, then newly born and newly risen. It was still 
profoundly dark ^ but the wind, which had begun to blow with 
some violence, chased the clouds rapidly across the heavens, 
and dispersed the vapours hanging nearer the earth. Sometimes 
the moon was totally eclipsed *, at others, it shed a wan and 
ghastly glimmer over the masses rolling in the firmament. Not 
a star could be discerned, but, in their stead, streaks of lurid 
radiance, whence proceeding it was impossible to determine^ 
shot ever and anon athwart the dusky vault, and added to the 
ominous and threatening appearance of the night. 

Alarmed by these prognostications of a storm, and feeling too 
much exhausted from his late severe treatment to proceed fur- 
ther on foot, Wood endeavoured to find a tavern where he 
might warm and otherwise refresh himself. With this view he 
struck off into a narrow street on the left, and soon entered a 
small alehouse, over the door of which hung the sign of the 
** Welsh Trumpeter." 

'' Let me have a glass of brandy," said he, addressing the host. 

"Too late, master," replied the landlord of the Trumpeter, 
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in a surly tone, for he did not much like the appearance of his 
customer 5 *' just shut up shop.** 

" Zounds! David Pugh, don't ypu know your old friend and 
countryman?" exclaimed the -carpenter, 

"Ah! Owen Wood, is it you?" cried David in astonishment. 
" What the devil makes you out so late? And what has happened 
to you, man, eh ?— you seem in a queer plight." 

** Give me the brandy, and Til tell you," replied Wood. 

" Here, wife — hostess — fetch me that bottle from the second 
shelf in the corner cupboard. — ^There, Mr. Wood," cried David, 
pouring out a glass of the spirit, and offering it to the carpenter, 
"that'll warm the cockles of your heart. Don't be afraid, man, 
— oflf with it. It's right Nantz. I keep it for my own drinking," 
he added in a lower tone. 

Mr. Wood having disposed of the brandy, and pronounced 
himself much better, hurried close to the fire-side, and informed 
his friend in a few words of the inhospitable treatment he had 
experienced from the gentlemen of the Mint; whereijipon 
Mr. Pugh, who, as well as the carpenter, was a descendant 
of Cad wallader, waxed extremely wrath ; gave utterance to a 
number of fierce-sounding imprecations in the Welsh tongue ; 
and was just beginning to express the greatest anxiety to catch 
some of the rascals at the Trumpeter, when Mr. Wood cut him 
short by stating his intention of crossing the river as soon as pos- 
sible in order to avoid the storm. • 

" A storm !" exclaimed the landlord. " Gadzooks! I thought 
something was coming on ; for when I looked at the weather- 
glass an hour ago, it had sunk lower than I ever remember it." 

" We shall have a durty night on it, to a sartinty, landlord." 
observed an old one-eyed sailor, who sat smoking his pipe by 
the fire-side. " The glass never sinks in that way, d'ye see, with- 
out a hurricane follerin*, I 've knowed it often do so in the West 
Iiyees. Moreover, a couple 0' porpusses came up with the tide 
this mornin', and ha' bin flounderin' about i' the Thames abuv 
Lunnun Bridge all day long •, and them say-monsters, you know, 
always proves sure fore runners of a gale." 

" Then the sooner I'm off the better," cried Wood 5 " what's 
to pay, David?" 

" Don't affront me, Owen, by asking such a question," re- 
turned the landlord-, "hadn't you better stop and finish the 
bottle ?" 

"Not a drop more," replied Wood. " Enough 's as good as a 
feast. Good night I" 

"Well, if you won't be persuaded, and must have a boat, 
Owen," observed the landlord, "there's a waterman asleep on 
that bench will help you to as tidy a craft as any on the Thames. 
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Halloa, Ben !" cried he, shaking a broad-backed fellow, equip- 
ped in a short-skirted doublet, and having a badge upon his 
arm, — " scullers wanted." \ 

^* Holloa ? my hearty !" cried Ben, starting to his feet. 

^' This gentleman wants a pair of oars," said the landlord. 

''Where to, master?" asked Ben, touching his woollen cap. 

" Arundel Stairs," replied Wood, " the nearest point to Wych 
Street." 

'^ Come along, master," said the waterman. 

'^ Hark 'ee, Ben," said the old sailor, knocking the ashes 
from his pipe upon the hob ^ '^ you may try, but dash my timbers 
if you '11 ever cross the Thames to-night." 

'* And why not, old saltwater?" inquired Ben, turning a quid 
in his mouth. 

" 'Cos there's a gale a-getting up as 'II perwent you, young 
freshwater," replied the tar. 

'' It must look sharp then, or I shall give it the slip," laughed 
Ben : 'Uhe gale never yet blowed as could perwent my crossing 
the Thames. The weather's been foul enough for the last fort- 
night, but I 've never turned my back upon it." 

*' May be not," replied the old sailor, drily ; " but you '11 find 
it too stiff for you to-night, anyhow. Howsomdever, if you 
should reach t'other side, take an old feller's advice, and don't 
be foolhardy enough to venter back again." 

" I tell 'ee what, saltwater," said Ben, " I '11 lay you my fare 
—and that '11 be two shillin'— I 'm back in an hour." 

" Done!" cried the old sailor. "But vere '11 be the use o' 
vinnin' ? you von't live to pay me." 

*' Never fear," replied Ben, gravely ; " dead or alive I 'II pay 
you, if I lose. There's my thumb upon it. Come along, master." 

" I tell 'ee what, landlord," observed the old sailor, quietly 
replenishing his pipe from a huge pewter tobacco-box, as the 
waterman and Wood quitted the house, "you 've aaid good-b'ye 
to your friend." . 

" Odd's me ! do you think so? " cried the host of the Trum- 
peter. " I '11 run and bring him back. He's a Welshman, and I 
wouldn't for a trifle that any accident befel him." 

" Never mind," said the old sailor, taking up a piece of blaz- 
ing coal with the tongs, and applying it to his pipe *, "let 'em 
try. They 'II be back soon enough— or not at all." 

Mr. Wood and the waterman, meanwhile, proceeded in the 
direction of St. Saviour's Stairs. Casting a hasty glance at the 
old and ruinous prison belonging to the liberty of the Bishop of 
Winchester (whose palace formerly adjoined the river), called 
the Clink, which gave its name to the street, along which he 
walked ; and noticing, with some uneasiness, the melancholy 
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manner in which the wind whistled through its barred case- 
mentSy the carpenter followed his companion down an opening 
to the right, and presently arrived at the water-side. 

Moored to the steps, several wherries were dancing in the 
rushing current, as if impatient of restraint. Into one of these 
the waterman jumped, and, having assisted Mr. Wood to a seat 
within it, immediately pushed Arom land. Ben had scarcely ad- 
justed his oars, when the gleam of a lantern was seen moving 
towards the bank. A shout was heard at a little distance, and, 
the neit mom^it, a person rushed with breathless haste to the 

stair-head. > 

'* Boat there !" cried a voice, which Mr. Wood fancied he 
recognised. 

^' You'll find a waterman asleep under his tilt in one of them 
ere craft, if you look about. Sir," reptied Ben, backing water as 
he spoke. 

" Can't you take me with you?" urged the voice •, ** I '11 make 
it well worth your while. I 've a child here whom I wish to coii- 
vey across the water without loss of time." 

" A child !" thought Wood •, " it must be the fugitive Darrell. 
'' Hold hard,^' cried he, addressing the waterman *, ''I'll give the 
gentleman a lift." 

'' Unpossible, master," rejoined Ben ; '' the tide's running 
down like a mill-sluice, and the wind's right in our teeth. Old 
saltwater was right. We shall have a reg'lar squall afore we 
gets across. D'ye hear how the wanes creaks on old Winchester 
House? We shall have a touch on it ourselves presently. But I 
shall lose my wager if I stay a moment longer— so here goes." 
Upon which, he plunged his oars deeply into the stream, and 
the bark shot from the strand. 

Mr. Wood's anxiety respecting the fugitive was speedily re- 
lieved by hearing another waterman busy himself in prepara- 
tion for starting ; and, shortly after, the dip of a second pair of 
oars sounded upon the river. 

'' Curse me, if I don't think all the world means to cross the 
Thames this fine night," observed Ben. " One 'd think it rained 
fares, as well as btowed great guns. Why, there's another party 
on the stair-head inquiring arter scullers -, and, by the mass ! they 
iippear in a greater hurry than any on us." 

His attention being thus drawn to the bank, the carpenter 
beheld three figures, one of whom bore a torch, leap into a 
wherry of a larger size than the others, which immediately put 
off from shore. Manned by a couple of watermen, who rowed 
with great swiftness, this wherry dashed through the current in 
the track of the fugitive, of whom it was evidently in pursuit, 
and upon whom it perceptibly gained. Mr. Wood strained his 
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eyes to catch a glimpse of the flying skiff. But he could only dis- 
cern a black and shapeless mass, floating upon the water at a 
little distance, which, to his bewildered fancy, appeared abso- 
lutely standing still. To the practised eye of the waterman mat- 
ters wore a very different air. He perceived clearly enough, that 
the chase was moving quickly ^ and he was also aware, from the 
increased rapidity with which the oars were urged, that every 
exertion was made on board to get out of the reach of her pur- 
suers. At one moment, it seemed as if the flying bark was about 
to put to shore. But this plan (probably from its danger) was in- 
stantly abandoned V not, however, before her momentliry hesita- 
tion bad been taken advantage of by her pursuers, who, re- 
doubling their efforts at this juncture, materially lessened the 
distance between them. 

Ben watched these manoauvres with great interest, and 
strained every sinew in his frame to keep ahead of the other 
boats. 

" Them's catchpoles, I s'pose, Sir, arter the gemman with a 
writ? " b© observed. 

" Something worse, I fear," Wood replied. 

" Why, you don't think as how they're crimps, do you?" 
Ben inquired. 

" I don't know what I think," Wood answered sulkily^ and 
he bent his eyes upon the water, as if he wished to avert his 
attention forcibly from the scene. 

There is something that inspires a feeling of inexpressible 
melancholy in sailing on a dark night upon the Thames. The 
sounds that reach the ear, and the objects that meet the eye, are 
all calculated to awaken a train of sad and serious contempla- 
tion. The ripple of the water against the boat, as its keel cleaves 
through the stream — the darkling current hurrying by— the 
indistinctly-seen crafl;, of all forms and all sizes, hovering 
around, and making their way in ghost-like silence, or warning 
each other of their approach by cries, that, heard from afar, 
have something doleful in their note— the solemn shadows cast 
by the bridges — the deeper gloom of the echoing arches— the 
lights glimmering from the banks — the red reflection thrown upon 
the waves by a fire kindled on some stationary barge — the tall 
and fantastic shapes of the houses, as discerned through the ob- 
scurity ^ — these, and other sights and sounds of the same cha- 
racter, give a sombre colour to the thoughts of one who may 
choose to indulge in meditation at such a time and in such a 
place. 

But it was otherwise with the carpenter. This was no night 
for the indulgence of dreamy musing. It was a night of storm 
and terror, which promised each moment to become more stormy 

4 
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aad more terrible. Not a bark could be discerned on tbe river, 
except those already mentioned. The darkness was almost pat 
pable ^ and the wind which , hitherto , had been blowing in 
gusts, was suddenly lulled. It was a dead calm. But^ this calm 
was more awful than the previous roaring of the blast. 

Amid this portentous hush, the report of a pistol reached 
the carpenter's eari§ ; and, raising his head at the sound, he be- 
held a sight which filled him with fresh apprehensions. 

By the light of a torch bohfie at the stern of the hostile 
wherry, he saw that the pursuers had approached within a 
short distance of the object of their quest. .The shot bad taken 
effect upon the waterman who rowed the chase. He had aban- 
doned his oars, and the boat was drifting with the stream towards 
the enemy. Escape was now impossible. Darrell stood erect 
in the bark, with his drawn sword in hand, prepared to repel 
the attack of his assailants, who, in their turn, seemed to await 
with impatience the moment which should deliver him into 
their power. 

They had not to tarry long. In another instant, the collision 
took place. The watermen, who manned the larger wherry, 
immediately shipped their oars, grappled with the drifting skiff, 
and held it fast. Wood, then, beheld two persons, one of whom 
hd recognised as Rowland, spring on board the chase. A fierce 
struggle ensued. There was a shrill cry, instantly succeeded by 
a deep splash. 

" Put about, waterman, for God's sake! " cried Wood, whose 
humanity got the better of every personal consideration ; '* some 
one is overboard. Give way, and let us render what assistance 
we can to the poor wretch." 

" It's all over with him by this time, master," replied Ben, 
turning the head of his boat, and rowing swiftly towards the 
scene of strife^ ** but d — n him, he was the chap as hit poor Bill 
Thomson just now, and I don't much care if he should be food 
for fishes." 

As Ben spoke, they drew near the opposing parties. The 
contest was now carried on between Rowland and Darrell. The 
latter had delivered himself from one of his assailants, the atten- 
dant, Davies. Hurled over the sides of the skiff, the Fuffian 
speedily found a watery grave. It was a spring-tide at half ebb \ 
and the current, which was running fast and furiously, bore him 
instantly away. While the strife raged between the principals, 
the watermen in the larger wherry were occupied in stemming 
the force of the torrent, and endeavouring to keep the boats, 
they had lashed together, stationary. Owing to this circum- 
stance , Mr. Wood's boat, impelled alike by oar and tide, shot 
past the mark at which it aimed \ and before it could be again 
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brought about, the struggle had terminated. Foc^T few minutes, 
Darrell seemed to have the advantage in the^i^onflict. Neither 
combatant could use his sword; and in strength the fugitive 
was evidently superior to his antagonist. The boat rocked vio- 
lently with tlie struggle. Had it not beea lai^hed to the adjoining 
wherry, it must have been upset, and have precipitated the op- 
ponents into the water. Rowland felt himself sinking beneath 
the powerful grasp af bis enemy. He called to the other atten- 
dant, who held the torch. Understanding the appeal, the man 
snatchedbis master's sword from his grasp, and passed it through 
Darreirs'body. The next moment, a heavy plunge told that the 
fugitive had been consigned to the waves. 

Darrell, however, rose again instantly -, and though mortally 
wounded, made a desperate effort to regain the boat. 
" My child! " he groaned faintly. 

" Well reminded," answered Rowland, who had witnessed 
bis struggles with a smile of gratified vengeance; ^'I had for- 
gotten the accursed imp in this confusion. Take it," he cried, 
lifting the babe from the bottom of the boat, and flinging it to- 
wards its unfortunate father. 

The child fell within a short distance of Darrell, who, hearing 
the splash, struck out in that direction, and caught it before it 
sank. At this juncture, the sound of oars reached his ears, and 
he perceived Mr. Wood's boat bearing up towards him. 

" Here he is, waterman," exclainied the benevolent carpenter. 
" I see him !— row for your life ! " 

" That's the way to miss him, master," replied Ben coolly. 
" We must keep still. The tide '11 bring him to us fast enough." 
Ben judged correctly. Borne along by the current, Darrell was 
instantly at the boat's side. 
*' Seize this oar," vociferated the waterman. 
" First take the child," cried Darrell, holding up the infant, 
and clinging to the oar with a dying effort. 

" Give it me," returned the carpenter, " all's safe. Now lend 
me your own hand." 

" My strength fails me," gasped the fugitive. " J cannot climb 
the boat. Take my child to— it is— oh God!— lam sinking — 
take it— take it!" ' 
' ' Where ? " shouted Wood. 

Darrell attempted to reply. But he could only utter an inarti- 
culate exclamation. The next moment his grasp relaxed, and he 
sank to rise no more. 

Rowland, meantime, alarmed by the voices, snatched a torch 
from his attendant, and holding it over the side of the wherry, 
witnessed the incident just described. 
" Confusion! " cried he-, " there is another boat in our wake. 
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They have rescued the child. Loose the wherry, and stand to 
your oars --quick — quick ! " 

These commands were promptly obeyed. The boat was set 
free, and the men resumed their seats. Rowland's purposes were, 
however, defeated in a manner as unexpected as appalling. 

During the foregoing occurrences a dead calm prevailed. But 
as Rowland i^prang to the helm, and gave the signal for pursuit, 
a roar like a volley of ordnance was heard aloft, and the wind 
again burst its bondage. A moment before, the surface of the 
stream was black as ink. It was now whitening, hissing, and 
seething like an enormous cauldron. The blast once m6r« swept 
over the agitated river : whirled off the sheets of foam, scattered 
them far and wide in rain-drops, and left the raging torrent 
blacker than before. The gale had become a hurricane : that 
hurricane was the most terrible that ever laid waste our city. 
Destruction everywhere marked its course. Steeples toppled, 
and towers reeled beneath its fury. Trees were torn up by 
the roots •, many houses were levelled to the ground ; others 
were unroofed; the leads on the churches were ripped off, 
and ^^ shrivelled up like scrblls of parchment" Nothing on 
land or water was spared by the remorseless gale. Most of 
the vessels lying in the river were driven from their moorings, 
dashed tumultuously against each other, or blown ashore. All 
was darkness, horror, confusion, ruin. Men fled from their tot* 
tering habitations, and returned to them scared by greater dan- 
gers. The end of the world seemed at hand. 

At this time of universal havoc and despair, — when all Lon- 
don quaked at the voice of the storm, — the carpenter, who was 
exposed to its utmost fury, fared better than might have been 
anticipated. The boat in which he rode was not overset. For- 
tunately, her course had been shifted immediately after the res- 
cue of the child-, and, in consequence of this movement, she 
received the first shock of the hurricane, which blew from the 
southwest, upon her stern. Her head dipped deeply into the cur- 
rent, and she narrowly escaped being swamped. Righting, how- 
ever, instantly afterwards, she scudded with the greatest rapi- 
dity over the boiling waves, to whose mercy she was now entirely 
abandoned. On this fresh outburst of the storm. Wood threw 
himself instinctively into the bottom of the boat, and clasping 
the little orphan to his breast, endeavoured to prepare himself to 
meet his fate. 

While he was thus occupied, he felt a rough grasp upon his 
arm, and presently afterwards Ben's lips approached close to his 
ear. The waterman sheltered his mouth with his hand while he 
spoke, or his voice would have been carried away by the violence 
of the blast. 
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'^ It '8 all Up, master/' groaned Ben, '^ notbin* short of a mer- 
racle can save us. The boat 's sure to run foul o* the bridge -, and 
if she *scapes stavin* above, she Ml be swamped to a sartaiaty 
below. There Ml be a fall of above twelve foot o* water, and 
think 0* that on a night as *ud blow a whole fleet to the devil.'* 

Mr. Wood did think of it, and groaned aloud. 

'^ Heaven help us ! " he exclaimed \ ** we were mad to neglect 
the old sailor's advice." 

*^ That's what troubles me," rejoined Ben. ^* I tell'ee what, 
master, if you're more fortinate nor I am, and get ashore, give 
old saltwater your fare. I pledged my thumb that, dead or alive, 
I'd pay 4he wager if I lost ; and I should like to be as good as 
my word." 

" I will— I will," replied Wood hastily. " Was that thunder?" 
be faltered, as a terrible clap was beard overhead. 

" No; it's only a firesh gale," Ben returned : " hark I now it 



comes." 



*^ Lord have mercy upon us, miserable sinners! " ejaculated 
Wood, as a fearful gust dashed the water over the side of the 
boat, deluging him with spray. 

The hurricane had now reached its climax. The blast shrieked , 
as if exulting in its wrathful mission. Stunning and continuous, 
the din seemed almost to take away the power of hearing. He, 
who had faced the gale, would have been instantly stifled. Pier- 
cing through every crevice in the clothes, it, in some cases, tore 
them from the wearer's limbs, or from bis grasp. It penetrated 
the skin \ benumbed the flesh ; paralysed the faculties. The in- 
tense darkness added to the terror of the storm. The destroying 
angel hurried by, shrouded in his gloomiest apparel. None saw, 
though all felt, his presence, and beard the thunder of his voice. 
Imagination, coloured by the obscurity, peopled the air with 
phantoms. Ten thousand steeds appeared to be trampling aloft, 
charged with the work of devastation. Awful shapes seemed to 
flit by, borne on the wings of the tempest, animating and direct- 
ing its fury. The actual danger was lost sight of in these wild 
apprehensions \ and many timorous beings were scared beyond 
reason's verge by the excess of their fears. 

This had weU nigh been the case with the carpenter. He was 
roused from the stupor of despair into which he had sunk by the 
voice of Ben, who roared in his ear, *' The bridge !— the bridge !" 
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CHAPTER VII. 



OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 



London, at the period of this history, boasted only a single 
bridge. But that bridge was more remarkable than any the me- 
tropolis now possesses. Covered with houses, from one end to 
the other, this reverend and picturesque structure presented the 
appearance of a street across the Thames. It was as if Grace- 
church Street, with all its shops, its magazines, and ceaseless 
throng of passengers, were stretched from the Middlesex to the 
Surrey shore. The houses were older, the shops gloomier, and 
the thoroughfare narrower, it is true •, but the bustle, the crowd, 
the street-like air was the same. Then the bridge had arched 
gateways, bristling with spikes, and garnished (as all ancient 
gateways ought to be) with the heads of traitors. In olden days 
it boasted a chapel, dedicated to Saint Thomas ; beneath which 
there was a crypt curiously constructed amid the arches, where 
" was sepultured Peter the Chaplain of Colechurch, who began 
the Stone Bridge at London : " and it still boasted an edifice 
(though now in rather a tumbledown condition) which had once 
vied with a palace, — we mean Nonesuch House. The other 
buildings stood close together in rows 5 and so valuable was 
every inch of room accounted, that, in many cases, cellars, and 
even habitable apartments, were constructed in the solid ma- 
sonry of the piers. 

Old London Bridge (the grandsire of the present erection) was 
supported on nineteen arches, each of which 

Would a Rialto make for depth and height ! 

The arches stood upon enormous piers -, the piers on starlings, 
or jetties, built far out into the river to break the force of the tide. 

Roused by Ben's warning, the carpenter looked up, and could 
just perceive the dusky outline of the bridge, looming through 
the darkness, and rendered indistinctly visible by the many 
lights that twinkled from the windows of the lofty houses. As 
he gazed at these lights, they suddenly seemed to disappear, and 
a tremendous shock was felt throughout the frame of the boat« 
Wood started to his feet. He found that the skiff had been dashed 
against one of the buttresses of the bridge. 

" Jump ! " cried Ben, in a voice of thunder. 

Wood obeyed. His fears supplied him with unwonted vi- 
gour. Though the starling was more than two feet above the 
level of the water, he alighted with his little charge— which 
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he bad neyer for an instant quitted — in safety upon it. Poor 
Ben was not so fortunate. Just as be was preparing to fol- 
low, tbe wherry containing Rowland and his men, which had 
drifted in their wake, was dashed against his boat. The violence 
of the collision nearly threw him backwards, and caused him to 
swerve as he sprang. His foot touched the rounded edge of the 
starling, and glanced off, precipitating him into the water. As 
he fell, he caught at the projecting masonry. But the stone was 
slippery; and the tide, which here began. to feel the influence of 
the fall^ was running with frightful velocity. He could not make 
good his hold. But, uttering a loud cry, he was swept away by 
tbe headlong torrent. 

Mr. Wood heard the cry. But his own situation was too 
perilous to admit of his rendering any assistance to the ill-fated 
waterman. He fancied, indeed, that he beheld a flgure spring 
upon the starling at the moment when the boats caihe in con* 
tact: but, as he could perceive no one near him, he concluded 
he must have been mistaken. 

In order to make Mr. Wood's present position, and subse- 
quent proceedings* fully intelligible, it may be necessary to give 
some notion of the shape and structure of the platform on 
which he had taken refuge. It has been said, that the pier of 
each arch, or lock of Old London Bridge, was defended from 
the force of the tide by a huge projecting spur called a starling. 
These starlings varied in width, according to the bulk of the pier 
they surrounded. But they were all pretty nearly of the same 
length, and built somewhat after the model of a boat, having 
extremities as sharp and pointed as the keel of a canoe. Cased 
and ribbed with stone, and braced with horizontal beams of 
timber, the piles, which formed the foundation of these jetties, 
had resisted the strong encroachments of the current for cen- 
turies. Some of them are now buried at the bottom of the 
Thames. The starling, on which the carpenter stood, was the 
fourth from the Surrey shore. It might be three yards in width, 
and a few more in length ; but it was covered with ooze and 
slime, and the waves continually broke over it. The transverse 
spars before mentioned were as slippery as ice ; and the hollows 
between them were fllled ankle-deep with water. 

The carpenter threw himself flat upon the starling to avoid 
the fury of the wind. But in this posture he fared worse than 
ever. If he ran less risk of being blown over, he stood a much 
greater chance of being washed off, or stifled. As he lay onjiis 
back,. he fancied himself gradually slipping off the platform. 
Springing to his feet in an ecstasy of terror, he stumbled, and 
had well nigh realized his worst apprehensions. He, next, tried 
to clamber up the flying buttresses and soflits of the pier, in the 
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hope of reaching some of the windows and other apertures 
with which, as a man-of-war is studded with port-holes, the 
sides of the bridge were pierced. But this wild scheme was 
speedily abandoned ] and, nerved by despair^ the carpenter re- 
solved to hazard an attempt, from the execution, almost from 
the contemplation, of which he had hitherto shrunk. This wbs 
to pass under the arcli, along the narrow ledge of the starling, 
and, if possible, attain the eastern platform, where, protected 
by the bridge, he would suffer less from the excessive violence 
of the gale. 

Assured, if he remaii^ed much longer where he was, he would 
inevitably perish, Wood recommended himself to the protection 
of Heaven, and began his perilous course. Carefully sustaining 
the child which, even in that terrible extremity, he had not the 
heart to abandon, he fell upon his knees, and, guiding himself 
with his right hand, crept slowly on. He had scarcely entered 
the arch, when the indraught was so violent, and the noise of 
the wind so dreadful and astounding, that he almost determined 
to relinquish the undertaking. But the love of life prevailed 
over his fears. He went on. 

The ledge, along which he crawled, was about a foot wide. 
In length the arch exceeded seventy feet. To the poor carpenter 
it seemed an endless distance. When, by slow and toilsome 
efforts, he had arrived midway, something obstructed his further 
progress. It was a huge stone placed there by some workmen 
occupied in repairing the structure. Cold drops stood upon 
Wood's brow, as he encountered this obstacle. To return was 
impossible, — to raise himself certain destruction. He glanced 
downwards at the impetuous torrent, which he could perceive 
shooting past him with lightning swiftness in the gloom. He 
listened to the thunder of the fall now mingling with the roar of 
the blasts and, driven almost frantic by what he heard and saw, 
he pushed with all his force against the stone. To his astonish- 
ment and delight it yielded to the pressure, toppled over the 
ledge, and sank. Such was the hubbub and tumult around him, 
that the carpenter could not hear its plunge into the flood. His 
course, however, was no longer interrupted, and he crept on. 

After encountering other dangers, and being twice compelled 
to fling himself flat upon his face to avoid slipping from the wet 
and slimy pathway, he was at length about to emerge from the 
lock, when, to his inexpressible horror, he found he had lost 
the child ! 

All the blood in his veins rushed to his heart, and he shook 
in every limb as he made this discovery. A species of vertigo 
seized him. His brain reeled. He fancied that the whole fabric 
of the bridge was cracking over head, — that the arch was 
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tumbling upon him, — ^that the torrent was swelling around him, 
whirling him off, and about to bury him in the deafening abyss. 
He shrieked with agony, and clung with desperate tenacity to 
the roughened stones. But calmer thoughts quickly succeeded. 
On taxing bis recollection, the whole circumstance rushed to 
mind with painful distinctness. He remembered that, before 
he attempted to dislodge the stone, he had placed the child in 
a cayity of the pier, which the granite mass had been intended 
to flU. This obstacle being removed, in his eagerness to pro- 
ceed, he had forgotten to take his little charge with him. It 
was stiU possible the child might be in safety. And so bitterly 
did the carpenter reproach himself with his neglect, that he 
resolved, at all risks, to go back in search of it. Acting upon 
this humane determination, he impelled himself slowly back- 
wards, — for he did not dare to face the blast, — ^and with incre- 
dible labour and fatigue reached the crevice. His perseverance 
was amply rewarded. The child was still safe. It lay undis- 
turbed in the remotest corner of tbe recess. ' 

So overjoyed was the carpenter with the successful issue of 
his undertaking, that he scarcely paused a moment to recruit 
himself; but, securing the child, set out upon his return. Re- 
tracing his steps, he arrived, without further accident, at the 
eastern platform of the starling. As he anticipated, he was 
here comparatively screened from the fdry of the wind ; and 
when he gazed upon the roaring fall beneath him, visible through 
the darkness in a glistening sheet of foam, his heart overflowed 
with gratitude for his providential deliverance. 

As he moved about upon the starling, Mr. Wood became 
sensible that he was not alone. Some one was standing beside 
him. This, then, must be the person whom he had seen spring 
upon the western platform at the time of the collision between 
the boats. The carpenter well knew from the obstacle which 
had interfered with his own progress, that the unknown could 
not have passed through the same lock as himself. But be might 
have crept along the left side of the pier, and beneath the further 
arch ', whereas. Wood, as we have seen, took his course upon 
the right. The darkness prevented the carpenter from discerh- 
ing the features or figure of the stranger ; and the ceaseless din 
precluded the possibility of holding any communication by words 
with him. Wood, however, made known his presence to the 
individual by laying his hand upon his shoulder. The stranger 
starte'd at the touch, and spoke. But his words were borne away 
by the driving wind. 

Finding all attempts at conversation with his companion in 
misfortune in vain. Wood, in order to distract his thoughts, 
looked up at the gigantic structure standing, like a wall of solid 
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darknesBy before him. What was his transport on perceiving 
that a few yards above him a light was burning. The carpenter 
did not hesitate a moment. He took a handful of the gravelly 
mud, with which the platform was cotered, and threw the 
small pebbles, one by one, towards the gleam. A pane of glass 
was shivered by each stone. The signal of distress was evidently 
understood. The light disappeared. The window was shortly 
after opened, and a rope ladder, with a lighted horn lantern 
attached to it, let down. 

Wood grasped his companion's arm to attract his attention 
to this unexpected means of escape. The ladder was now within 
reach. Both advanced towards it, when, by the light of the lan- 
tern, Wood beheld, in the countenance of the stranger, the well- 
remembered and stern features of Rowland. 

The carpenter trembled; for he perceived Rowland's gaze 
fixed first upon the infant, and then on himself. 

"It is her child!" shrieked Rowland, in a voice heard above 
the howling of the tempest," risen from this roaring abyss to 
torment me. Itsparents have periled. And shall their wretched 
offspring live to blight my hopes, and blast my fame? Never !" 
And, with these words, he grasped Wood by the throat, and, 
despite his resistance, dragged him to the very verge of the 
platform. 

At this juncture, a thundering crash was heard against the 
side of the bridge. A stack of chimneys, on the house above 
them/had yielded to the storm, and descended in a shower of 
bricks and stones. 

When the carpenter a moment afterwards stretched out his 
hand, scarcely knowing whether he was alive or dead, he found 
himself alone. The fatal shower, from which he and bis little 
charge escaped uninjured, had stricken his assailant and preci- 
pitated him into the boiling gulf. 

" It's an ill wind that blows nobody good," thought the car- 
penter, turning his attention to the child, whose feeble struggles 
and cries proclaimed that, as yet, life had not been extinguished 
by the hardships it had undergone. " Poor little creature I" he 
muttered, pressing it tenderly to his breast,- as he grasped the 
rope and clambered up to the window : " if thou hast, indeed, 
lost both thy parents, as that terrible man said just now, thon 
art not wholly friendless and deserted, {for I myself will bie a 
father to thee ! And in memory of this dreadful night, an^ the 
death from which I have been the means of preserving thee, thou 
Shalt bear the name of THAMES Darrell." 

No sooner had Wood crept through the window, than nature 
gave way, and he fainted. On coming to himself, he found he 
had been wrapped in a blanket and put to bed with a couple of 
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hot bricks to bis feet. His first inquiries were concerning the 
child, and he was delighted to find that it still lived and was 
doing weH. Eyenr care had been taken of it, as well as of him- 
self, hy the hamane inmates of the house in which he had sought 
shelter. 

About noon, next day, he was able to move ^ and the gale 
having abated, he set out homewards with his little charge. 

The city presented a terrible picture of devastation. London 
Bridge had suffered a degree less than most places* But it was 
almost choked up with fallen stacks of chimneys, broken beams 
of timber, and shattered tiles. The houses overhung in a fright- 
ftil manner, and looked as if the next gust would precipitate them 
into the river. With great dilScully, Wood forced a path through 
the ruins. It was a work of no slight danger, for every instant a 
wall, or fragment of a building, came Crashing to the ground. 
Thames Street was wholly impassable. Men were going hither 
and thither with barrows, and ladders and ropes, removing the 
rubbish, and trying to support the tottering habitations. Grace- 
church Street was entirely deserted, except by a few strag- 
glers, whose curiosity got the better of their fears ; or who, like 
the carpenter, were compelled to proceed along it. The tiles lay 
a foot thick in the road. In some cases they were ground almost 
to powder; in others, driven deeply into the earth, as if dis- 
charged from a piece of ordnance. The roofs and gables of many 
of the houses had been torn off. The signs of the shops were 
carried to incredible distances. Here and there, a building might 
be seen with the doors and windows driven in, and all access to 
it prevented by the heaps of bricks and tilesherds. 

Through this confusion the carpenter struggled on-,— now as- 
cending, now descending the different mountains of rubbish that 
beset his^patb, at the imminent peril of his life and limbs, until he 
arrived in Fleet Street. The hurricane appeared to have raged in 
this quarter with tenfold fury. Mr. Wood scarcely knew where 
he was. The old aspect of the place was gone. In lieu of the sub^ 
stantial habitations which he had gazed on overnight, he beheld 
a row of falling scaffoldings, for such they seemed. 

It was a dismal and depressing sight to see a great city thus 
suddenly overtlirown \ and the carpenter was deeply moved by 
the spectacle. As usual, however, on the occasion of any great 
calamity, a crowd was scouring the streets, whose sole object 
was plunder. While involved in this crowd, near Temple, Bar, 
— where the thoroughfare was most dangerous from the masses 
of ruin that impeded it, — an individual, whose swarthy features 
recalled to the carpenter one of his tormentors of the previous 
night, collared him, and, with bitter imprecations accused him 
of stealing bis child. In vain Wood protested his innocence. 
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The raflian's companions took bis part And the infant, in all 
probability, would have been snatched from its preserver, if a 
posse of the watch (sent out to maintain order and protect pro- 
perty) had not opportiindy arrived, and by a vigorous ap- 
plication of their halberts dispersed his persecutors, and set him 
at liberty. 

Mr. Wood then took to his heels, and never once looked 
behind him till be reached his own dwelling in Wych Street. 
His wife met him at the door, and into h^ hands he delivered 
his little charge; 
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CHAPTER I. 

THX IStB APFIRMTICK. 

Twelve years ! How many events have occurred during 
that long interval! how many changes have taken place! The 
whole aspect qf things is altered. The child has sprung into a 
youth ; the youth has become a man \ the man has already begun 
to feel the advances of age. Beauty has bloomed ahd faded. 
Fresh flowers of loveliness have budded, expanded, died. The 
fasluons of the day have become antiquated. New customs have 
prevailed over the old. Parties, politics, and popular opinions 
have changed. The crown has passed from the brow of one 
monarch to that of another. Habits and tastes are no longer the 
same. We, ourselves, are scarcely the same we were twelve 
years ago. 

Twelve years ago ! It is an awful retrospect. Dare we look 
back upon the darkened vista, and, in imagination, retrace the 
path we have trod? With how many vain hopes is it shaded! 
with how many good resolutions, never fulfilled, is it paved ! 
Where are the dreams of ambition in which, twelve years ago, 
we indulged ? Where are the aspirations that fired us — the pas- 
sions that consumed us then ? Has our success in life been com- 
mensurate with our own desires— with the anticipations formed 
of us by others? Or, are we not blighted in heart, as in ambi- 
tion? Has not the loved one been estranged by doubt, or 
snatched from us by the cold hand of death? Is not the goal, 
towards which we pressed, further off than ever — the prospect 
before us cheerless as the blank behind?— Enough of this. Let 
us proceed with our tale. 

Twelve years, then, have elapsed since the date of the occur- 
rences detailed in the preceding division of this history. At that 
time, we were heneath the sway of Anne : we are now at the 
commencement of the reign of George the First. Passing at a 
glance over the whole of the intervening period *, leaving in the 
words of the poet, 

The growth untried 

Of that wide gap— 

we shall resume our narrative at the beginning of June, 1715. 

One Friday afternoon, in this pleasant month, it chanced that 
Mr. Wood, who had been absent on business during the greater 
part of the day, returned (perhaps not altogether undesignedly) 
at an earlier hour than was expected, to his dwelling in Wych 
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Street, Drury Lane^ and was about to enter bis worksbop, 
wben, not bearing any sound of labour issue from witbin, he 
began to suspect tbat an apprentice, of wbose babits of industry 
be entertained some doubt, was neglecting bis employment. 
Impressed witb tbis idea, be paused for a moment to listen. 
But finding all continue silent, be cautiously lifted tbe latcb, and 
crept into tbe room, resolved to punish the offender in case his 
suspicions should prove correct. 

The chamber, into which be stole, IH^e all carpenters' work- 
shops, was crowded with tbe implements and materials of tbat 
ancient and honourable art. Saws, hammers, planes, axes, 
augers, adzes^ chisels, gimblets, and an endless variety of tools 
were ranged, like a stand of martial weapons at an armoury, in 
racks against the walls. Over these hung levels, bevels, squares, 
and other instruments of measurement. Amid a litter of nails 
without heads, screws without worms, and locks without wards, 
lay a glue-pot and an oilstone, two articles which their owner 
was wont to term ^' bis right band and his left.'* On a shelf was 
placed a row of paint-jars; tbe contents of which bad been 
daubed in rainbow streedcs upon the adjacent closet and window 
sill. Divers plans and figures were chalked upon tbe walls ; and 
tbe spaces between them were filled up with an almanack for 
tbe year; a godly ballad, adorned with a rude wood-cut, pur- 
porting to be " Tfte History of Chaste Susannah;'* an old 
print of tbe Seven Golden Candlesticks; an abstract of the 
various Acts of Parliament against drinking, swearing, and. all 
manner of profaneness ; and a view of tbe interior of Doctor 
Daniel Burgess's Presbyterian meeting-bouse in Russell Court, 
witb portraits of the reverend gentleman and tbe principal 
members of his flock. Tbe floor was thickly strewn with 
sawdust and shavings ; and across the room ran a long and 
wide bench, furnished at one end with a powerful vice; next 
to which three nails driven into tbe boards served, it would ap- 
pear from tbe lump of unconsumed tallow left in their custody, 
as a substitute for a candlestick. On tbe bench was set a quartern 
measure of gin, a crust of bread, and a slice of cheese. Attracted 
by tbe odour of tbe latter dainty, a hungry cat had contrived 
to scratch open tbe paper in whicb it was wrapped, displaying 
tbe following words in large characters : — *' The History of 
THE Four Kings , or Child's best Guide to the Gallows." 
And, as if to make the moral more obvious, a dirty pack of 
cards was scattered, underneath, upon tbe sawdust. Near tbe 
door stood a pile of deal planks, behind whicb tbe carpenter 
ensconced himself, in order to reconnoitre, unobserved, tbe 
proceedings of bis idle apprentice. 

Standing on tiptoe, on a joint-stool, placed upon tbe bench, 
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with tiis b9ck to the door, and a clasp-knife ii^ his hand, this 
youngster, instead of executing his appointed task, was occupied 
in carving his name upon a beam, overhead. Boys, at the time 
of which we write, were attired like men of their own day, or 
certain charity-^hiidren of ours; and the stripling in question 
was dressed in black plush breeches, and a grey drugget 
waistcoat, with immoderately long pockets, both of which were 
evidently the cast-off clothes of some one considerably his senior. 
Ck>at, on the present occasion, he had none, it being more con- 
venient, as well as agreeable to him, to pursue his avocations in 
his shirt-sleeves; but, when fully equipped, he wore a large 
cuffed, long-skirted garment, which had once been the property 
of his master. 

In concealing himself behind the timber, Mr. Wood could 
not avoid making a slight shuiSing sound. The noise startled 
the apprentice, who instantly suspended his labour, and gazed 
anxiously in the direction whence he supposed it proceeded. 
His face was that of a quick, intelligent-looking boy, with line 
hazel eyes, and a clear olive con^plexion. His figure was m[icom- 
monly slim even for his age^ which could not be more than 
thirteen ; and the looseness of bis garb made him appear thin- 
ner than he was in reality. Bijit if his frame was immature, his 
looks were not so. He seemed to possess a penetration and 
cunning beyond his years— to hide a man's judgment under a 
boy's mask. The glance, which he threw at the door, was sin- 
gularly expressive of his character : it was a mixture of alarm, 
effrontery, and resolution. In the end, resolution triumphed, as 
it was sure to do, over the weaker emotions, and he laughed iat 
his fears. The only part of his otherwise-interesting coun- 
tenance, to which one could decicledly object, was the mouth ; 
a feature that, more than any other, is conceived to betray the 
animal propensities of the possessor. If this is true, it must be 
owned that the boy's mouth showed a strong tendency on his 
part to coarse indulgence. The eyes, too, though large and 
bright, and shaded by long lashes, seemed to betoken, as hazel 
eyes generally do in men, a faithless and uncertain disposition. 
The cheek-bones were prominent : the nose slightly depressed, 
with rather wide nostrils ; the chin narrow, but well-formed ; 
the forehead broad and lofty ; and he possessed such an ex- 
traordinary flexibility of muscle in this region, that he could 
elevate his eye-brows at pleasure up to the very verge of his 
sleek and shining black hair, which, being closely cropped, to 
admit of his occasionally wearing a wig, gave a singular bullet- 
shape to his head. Taken altogether, his physiognomy re- 
sembled one of those vagabond heads which Murillo delighted 
to paint, and for which Guzman d'Alfarache, Lazarillo de Tor- 

5 
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fnes, or Esteranille Gonzalez might have sat s-^aoes that almont 
make one in love with rogaery, they seem ao MI of vivacity and 
enjoyment. There was all the knavery, and more than all the 
drollery of a Spanish picaroon in the laughing eyes of the Eng- 
lish apprentice; and, with a little more warmth and sunniness 
of skin on the side of the latter, the res^nhlance between them 
would have been complete. 

Satisfled, as he thought, that be had nothing to apjHrehend, 
the boy resumed his task, chanting, as he plied his knife with 
redoubled assiduity, the foUovring^-^not inappropriate strains :-— 

TOB NBWGAT& STONB. 

Whkm GLAm>i| hv Val mab in Newgate thrown, 
tte earved h» name on the dungeon stone ; 
Qaotb a dubgman, who gazed on the shattered wall, 
*' You haveearved your epitaph, Glaudb ou Val, 

fTUh yawr cM$el so /ln«, Ira la! " 

"This S wants a little deepening,** mused the apprentice, re- 
touching the letter in question; "ay, that 's better.** 

Do Yal was hang'd^ add the neit who came 
On tlie selftame stone inscribed his name : 
' < Aha I " quoth the dubsman, with devilish glee, 
" Tom Waters, your doom is the triple tree ! 

JFUh your chisel so fine, tra la I " 

"Tut, tut, tut,"^ he cried, "what a fool t am to be sure! I 
ought to have cut John, not Jack. However, it don*t signify. 
Nobody ever called me John,. that I Recollect. So I dare say I 
was christened Jack. Deuce take it ! I was Very near spelling 
my name with one P. 

Within that dnngeoh lay Gaptaih Btw, 
RuMBOLD and Whitnet— a jolly crew ! 
All carved their names on the stone, and all 
Share the fate of the brave Du Val ! 

Wiih, ihHt chisels so fine, tfa la! 

- "Save us!" continued the apprentice, "I hope this team 
doesn't resemble the Newgate ^otke ; or I may chance^ like the 
gt*eat men the song speaks of, to swing on the Tyburn tree for 
Biy pains. No fear o' that^^Though if my name should become 
as fiimous as theirs, it wouldn't much matter. The prospect of 
the gallows would never deter me from taking to the road, if I 
were so inclined. 

Fall twenty highwaymen blithe and bold, 
Kattled their chains in that dungeon oTd> 
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or ill IM aamtor tHera 'ica^ aol out 
Who carv«d Uf nane on tbe Newgate SUme. 

frith ki$ ohUel $0 fne, tra la! 

'' There l"^ cried the boy, leaping from the stool» and drawing 
back a few paces on the bench to examine his performance, — 
^' that ')! do. Claude du Val^ himself couldn't have carved it 
better— ha! hal" 

Thoi^name inscribed upon tbe beam (of which, as it has been 
carefully preserved by the subsequent owners of Mr. Wood's 
habitation in Wych Street, we are luckily oBabled to fdrnish a 
Cac-^imUe) was 




'^I yt half a n^d to give oU Wood the slip, and turn high- 
wayman/' cried Jack, as he closed the knife, and put it in his 
pocket. 

^^ The de^l you have !" thundered a votee from behind, that 
filled tbe apprentk)e with dismay. '^ Come down, sirrah, and I '11 
.teach you now to deface my walis in fbture. Come down, I say, 
instantly, or I 'U make you." Upon which, Mr. Wood caught 
hold of Jack's leg, and drugged him off the bench* 

^^And so you '11 turn highwayman, will you, you young dog?" 
continued the carpenter, cuflSng him soundly,-*'^ rob the mails, 
like Jack Hall, I suppose." 

^^ Yes, I wlH/*^ replied Jack sullenly, 'Mf yon beat me in that 
way." 

Amazed at the boy's assurance, Wood left off boxing his ears 
for a moment, and, looking at him steadfastly, said in a grave 
tone, <' Jack, Jack, you 'U come to be hanged !" 

'' Belter be banged than banpecked," retorted the lad with a 
malicious grin. 

" What do you mean by that, sirrah?" cried Wood, redden- 
ing with anger* ^* Do you dare to insinuate that Mirs* Wood 
governs me?" 

*^ It 's plain you can't govern yourself, at all events," repUed 
Jack <H)oMy-, *' but, be that as it may, I won't be struck for no- 
thing." 

" Nothing," echoed Wood furiously. " Do you call neglecting 
your work, and singing flash songs nothing? Zounds! you incor- 
rigible rascal, many a master would have taken you before a 
magistrate, and prayed for your solitary confiQement in Bride- 
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well for tbe least of these offences. But I'll be more lenient, and 
content myself with merely chastising you, on condition — " 

'* You may do as you please, master," interrupted Jack, thrust- 
ing his hand into his pocket, as if in search of the knife ^ ^^ but I 
wouldn't advise you to lay hands on me again." 

Mr. Wood glanced at the hardy offender, and not liking the 
expression of his countenance, thought it advisable to postpone 
the execution of his threats to a more favourable opportunity. 
So, by way of gaining time, he resolved to question him ftu-ther. 

'* Where did you learn the song I heard just now?" he de- 
manded, in an authoritative tone. 

"At the Black Lion in our street," replied Jack, without hesi- 
tation. 

" The worst house in the neighbourhood— the constant haunt 
of reprobates and thieves," groaned Wood. "And who taught 
it you— the landlord, Joe Hind?" 

" No ; one Blueskin, a fellow who frequents the Lion," an- 
swered Jack, with a degree of candour that astonished his master 
nearly as much as his confidence. " It was that song that put it 
into my head to cut my name on the beam." 

"A white wall is a fool's paper, Jack, — remember that," re- 
joined Wood. "Pretty company for an apprentice to keep!— 
pretty houses for an apprentice to frequent! Why, the rascal yoq 
mention is a notorious housebreaker. He was tried at the last 
Old Bailey sessions*, and only escaped the gallows by. impeach- 
ing his accx)mplices. Jonathan Wild brought him off." 

"Do you. happen to know Jonathan Wild, master?" inquired 
Jack, altering his tone, and assuming a more respectful de- 
meanour. 

" I 've seen him some years ago, I believe," answered Wood ; 
" and, though he must be much changed by this time, I dare say 
1 should know him again." 

"A short man, isn't he, about your height, Sir, — with a yellow 
beard, and a face as sly as a fox's?" 

" Hem!" replied Wood, coughing slightly to conceal a smile -, 
" the description's not amiss. But why do you ask?" 
- ** Because — " stammered the boy. 

" Speak out— don't be alarmed," said Wood, in a kind an4 
encouraging tone. " If you 've done wrong, confess it, and I '11 
forgive you !" 

"I don't deserve to be forgiven!" returned Jack, bursting 
into tears-, "for I 'm afraid I 've done very wrong. Do you 
know this. Sir?" he added, taking a key from his pocket. 

" Where did you find it !" asked Wood. 

"It was given me by a man who was drinking t'other night 
with Blueskin at the Lion ! and who, though he slouched bis hat 
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over his eyes, and muflSed his chin in a handkerchief, must have 
been Jonathan Wild." 

" Where did he get it?" inquired Wood, in surprise. 

''That I can't say. But he promised to give me a couple of 
guineas if I 'd ascertain whether it fitted your locks." 

" Zounds !" exclaimed Wood ; it 's my old master-key. This 
key," he added, taking it from the boy, *' was purloined from 
me by your father. Jack. What he intended to do with it is of 
little consequence now. But before he suffered at Tyburn, he 
charged your mother to restore it. She lost it in the Mint. 
Jonathan Wild must have stolen it from her." 

" He must," exclaimed Jack, hastily; " but only let me have 
it till to-morrow, and if I don't entrap him in a snare from which, 
with all his cunning, he shall find it difficult to escape, my name 's 
not Jack Sheppard." 

" I see through your design. Jack," returned the carpenter, 
gravely ; ^* but I don't like under-hand work. Even when you *ve 
a knave to deal with, let your actions be plain, and above-board. 
That 's my maxim ; and it 's the maxim of every honest man. It 
would be a great matter, I must own, to bring Jonathan Wild 
to justice. But I can't consent to the course you would pursue 
— at least, not till I 've given it due consideration. In regard to 
yourself, you 've had a very narrow escape. Wild's intention , 
doubtless, was to use you as far as he found necessary, and then 
to sell you. Let this be a caution to you in future — with whom, 
and about what you deal. We 're told, that ' Whoso is partner 
with a thief hateth his own soul.' Avoid taverns and bad com- 
pany, and you may yet do well. You promise to become a first-rate 
workman. But you want one quality, without which all others 
are valueless. You want industry— you want steadiness. Idle- 
ness is the key of beggary, Jack. If you don't conquer this dis- 
graceful propensity in time, you '11 soon come to want; and 
then nothing can save you. Be warned by your father's fate. As 
you Iwrew so must you drink. I 've engaged to watch over you 
as a son, and I will do so as far as I 'm able ; but if you neglect 
my advice, what chance have I of benefitting you ? On one point 
I 've made up my mind — you shall either obey me, or leave me. 
Please yourself. Here are your indentures, if you choose to seek 
another master." 

" I will obey you, master,-— indeed I will ! " implored Jack, 
seriously alarmed at the Carpenter's calm displeasure. 

" We shall see. Good words, without deeds, are rushes and 
reeds. And now take away those cards, and never let me see 
them again. Drive away the cat; throw that measure of gin 
through the window ^ and tell me why you 've not so much as 
touched tbepacking-oase for Lady Ti'afford, which I particularly 
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desired fou to oomplete agaidst my return. It must be sent 
bome this evening. She leaves town to-morrow." 

'^ It sball be ready in two hours/' answered Jack, seizing a 
piece of wood and a plane^ '^ it isn't more than four o'clock. 
I '11 engage to get the job done by six. I didn't expeot you home 
before that hour, Sir." 

" Ah, Jack," said Wood, shaking his head, ** where there 's a 
will there's a way. You can do anything you please. I wish I 
could get you to imitate Thames Darrell." _ 

^^ I 'm sure I understand the business of a carpenter much 
belter than he does," replied Jack, adroitly adjusting the boards 
and using the plane with the greatest rapidity. 

" Perhaps," replied Wood, doubtfully. 

" Thames was always your favourite," observed Jack, as he 
fastened another piece of wood on the teeth of the iron stopper. 

^^ I 've made no distinction between you, hitherto," answered 
Wood I ^^ nor shall I do so, unless I 'm compelled." 

" I 've bad the bard work to do, at all events," rejoined Jack, 
" But I won't complain. I 'd do anything for Thames Darrell." 

^^ And Thames Darrell would do anything for you. Jack," 
replied a blithe voice. ** What's the matter, father?" continued 
the new-comer, addr€95sing< Wood. ^' Has Jack displeased you? 
If 80^ overlook his f^ult this once. I 'm sure be '11 do hi« beat to 
content you. Won't you. Jack ? '' 

** That I will," answered Sheppard, eagerly. 

^^ When it thundefs, the tbief becomes honest," muttered 
Wood. • 

'^ Can I help youf Jack?" asked Thames, taking up a plane. 
' "No, no, let him alone," interposed Wood. "He has-.un- 
dertaken to finish this job by ^x o'clock, and I wish to see 
whether he '11 be as good as his word." 

" He '11 have bard work to doit by that time, father," remoa<- 
strated Thames ; " you 'd better let me help him/' 

" On no account,'* rejoined Wood peremptorily. " A littte 
extra exertion will teach him the advantage of diligence at the 
proper season. Lost ground must be regained. I need scaroely 
ask whether you've executed your appointed task, my dear? 
You 're never behindhand." 

Thames turned away at the question, which he felt might be 
construed into a reproach. But Sheppard answered for bim. 

" Darrell's job was done early this morning," he said ; " and 
if I 'd attended to his advice, the paeking^ase would have been 
finished at the same time." 

" You trusted too much to your own skill. Jack," rejoined 
Thames. " If I could work as fast as yoa, I mi^t afford to be 
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as idle. See how Ue ge^ on, father," be added, appealing tp 
Wood : ^' the box seeinMo grow under bis bands." 

"You 're a noble-hearted little fellow, Thames," rejoined 
Wood, casting a look of pride and affection at bis adopted son, 
whose head he gently patted ; ^' and give promise of a glorious 
manhood/' 

Thames Darrell was, inde^, a youth of whom a person of far 
greater worldly consequence than the worthy carpenter might 
have been justly proud. Though a few uiontbs ypunger than 
his companion Jack Sheppard, he wns half a bead taller, and 
much more robustly formed. The. two friends contrasted 
strikingly with each other. In Parrell's open features, frankness 
and honour were written in legible characters ; while, in Jack's 
physiognomy, cunning and knavery were as strongly imprinted. 
In all other respects they differed as materially. Jack could 
hardly be accounted good-looking : Thames, on the contrary, 
was one of the handsomest boys possible. Jack's complexion 
was that of a gipsy ; Darreli's as fresh and bright as a rose. Jack's 
mouth was coarse and larger Parrell's small and exquisitely 
carved, with the short, proud upper lip, which belongs to the 
highest order of beauty. Jack's nofife was broad and flat; 
Darreli's straight and Qne as that of Antinous. The expr^ion 
pervading the countenance of thO' onQ was vulgarity \ of the 
other, that which is rarely found/ except ia persons of high 
birth . Darreli's eyes were of that clear grey which it is difficult 
to distinguish from blue by day and bUck at night 3 and bis rich 
brown hair, which he could not consent to part witb;'eYen on 
the promise of a new and modish peruke from^ his adoptive 
father, fell in thick glossy ringlets upov his shoulders \ Wher^S 
Jack's close black crop imparted the peculiar buUetHsbape . ww 
have noticed, to bis head. 

While Thames modestly expressed a hope that be might no^ 
belie the carpenter's favourable prediction, Jack Sheppard 
thought fit to mount a small ladder placed against the wall, and, 
springing with the agility of an ape upon a sort of frame, con- 
trived to sustain short ispars and blocks of timlw, began to 
search about for a piece of wood required in the work on which 
he was engaged. Being in a great hurry, he took little heed 
where he set his feet; and a board giving way, he must have 
fallen, if he had not grasped a large plank laid upon the transverse 
beam immediately over bis bead. 

''Take care, Jack," shouted Thames, who witi)e«sed the 
occurrenpe ; '' that plank isn't properly balanced. You'll have 
it down^" 

But the caution came too l^te. Sheppard's weight had 
destroyed the equilibrium of the plank : it swerved, and slowly 
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descended. Losing his presence of mind, Jack qoitted his hold, 
and dropped upon the frame. The plank hung over his head. 
A moment more and he would have been crushed beneath 
the ponderous board, when a slight but strong arm arrested its 
descent 

4 

"Get fh)m under it, Jack! " vociferated Thames. " I can*t 
hold it much longer— it '11 break my wrist. Down we come! '' 
he exclaimed, letting go the plank, which fell with a crash, and 
leaping after Sheppard, who had rolled off the frame. 

AH this was the work of a minute. 

" No bones broken, I hope," said Thames, laughing at Jack,, 
who limped towards the bench, rubbing his shins as he went. 

" All right,'* replied Sheppard, with affected indifference. 

"It's a mercy you both.escaped!" ejaculated Wood, only 
just finding his tongue. " I declare I'm all in a cold sweat. 
How came you, Sir," he continued, addressing Sheppard, " to 
venture upon that frame. I always told you some accident 
would happen." 

"Don't scold him, father," interposed Thames*, "he's been 
frightened enough already." 

" Well, well, since you desire it, I'll say no more,'* returned 
Wood. "You hav'n't hurt your arm, I trust, my dear?" he 
added, anxiously. 

" Only sprained it a little, that 's all/' answered Thames ] " the 
pain will go off presently." 

" Then you are hurt," cried the carpenter in alarm. " Come 
down stairs directly, and let your mother look at your wrist. 
She has an excellent remedy for a sprain. And do you. Jack, 
attend to your work, and mind you don't get into further 
mischief." 

" Hadn't Jack better go with us?" said Thames. " His shin 
may need rubbing." 

" By no means," rejoined Wood, hastily. " A little suffering 
will do him good. I meant to give him a drubbing. That bruise 
will answer the same purpose." 

" Thames," said Sheppard in a low voice, as he threw a vin- 
dictive glance at the carpenter, " I shan 't forget this. You've 
saved my life." 

"Pshaw! you'd do as much for me any day, and think no 
more about it. It '11 be your turn to save mine next." 

" True, and I shan't be easy till my turn arrives." 

" I tell you what. Jack," whispered Thames, who had noticed 
Sheppard's menacing glance, and dreaded some further indiscre- 
tion on his part, ' ' if you really wish to oblige me, you '11 get that 
packing-case finished by six o'clock. You can do it, if you 
will.'* 
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'' And I ivill, if I can, depend upon it/' answered Sheppard, 
with a laugh. 

So saying, he manfully resumed bis work ; while Wood and 
Thames quitted the room, and went down stairs. 



. CHAPTER 11. 



THAMIS DAUnX.. 



Thames Darrell's arm having been submitted to the scrutiny 
of Mrs. Wood, was pronounced by Ihat lady to be very much 
sprained -, and she, forthwith, proceeded to bathe-it with a red- 
dish-coloured lotion. During this operation, the carpenter un- 
derwent a severe catechism as to the cause of the accident ; and, 
on learning that the mischance originated with Jack Sheppard, 
the indignation of his helpmate knew no bounds ^ and she was 
with difficulty prevented flrom flying to the workshop to inflict 
summary punishment on the offender. 

" I knew how it would be," she eried, in the shrill voice pe- 
culiar to a shrew, ''when you brought that worthless hussy's 
worthless brat into the house. I told you no good would come 
of it. And every day's experience proves that I was right* But, 
like all your overbearing sex, you must have your own way. 
You '11 never be guided by me—never ! " 

" Indeed, my love, you're entirely mistaken," returned the 
carpenter, endeavouring to deprecate his wife's rising resefit- 
ment by the softest looks, and the meekest deportment. 

So far, however, was this submission from producing the de^ 
sired efflect, that it seemed only to lend additional fuel to her dis- 
pleasure. Forgetting her occupation in her anger, she left off 
bathing Darrell's wrist ; and, squeezing his arm so tightly that 
the boy winced with pain, she clapped her right hand upon her 
hip, and turned, with flashing eyes and an inflamed countenance, 
towards her crest-fallen spouse. 

" What ! " she exclaimed, almost choked with passion, — " / 
advised you to burthen yourself with that idle and good-for-no- 
thing pauper, whom you ought rather to send to the workhouse 
than maintain at your own expense, did 1 7 / advised you to take 
him as an apprentice; and, so far from getting the regular fee 
with him, to give him a salary? / advised you to feed him, and 
clothe him, and tre^t him like his betters *, to put up with his in- 
solence, and wink at his faults? /counselled all this, I suppose. 
You 11 tell me next, I dare say, that I recommended you to go 
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and visit bis mother so fr^uently under the plea of cbarity ; to 
give her wine, and provisions, and money,* to remove her from 
the only fit quarters for such people-^tbe Mint ; and to place 
her in a cottage at Willesden, of which you must needs pay the 
rent? Marry, come up! charity should begin at home. A discreet 
husband would leave the dispensation of his bounty, where 
women are concerned, to his wife. And for my part, if I were 
inclined to exercise my benevolence at all, it should be in favour 
of some more deserving object than that whining, hypocritical 
Magdalene." 

'^ It was the knowledge of this feeling on your part, my love, 
that made me act without your express sanction. I did all for 
the Uestt I 'ra sure, Mrs. Sheppard is—" 

^< I Unow what Mrs. Sheppard is, without your informationf 
Sir. I haven't forgotten her previous history. You 've your own 
reasons, no doubt, for bringing up her son^perbapa, I ought 
rather to say your son, Mr. Wood." 

^^ Really, my love, these accusations are most groundlessri- 
this violence is most unnecessary," 

^' I can 't endure the odious baggage. I hope I may never 
come near her." 

^^ I hope you never may, my love," humbly acquiesced the car- 
penter, 

** Is my house to be made a receptacle for all your natural 
children. Sir? Answer me that," 

'' Winny," said Thames, whose glowing cheek attested the 
effect produced upon him by the insinuation; '* Winny,^' said 
he, addressing a pretty little damsel of some twelve years of age, 
who stood by his side holding the bottle of embrocation, *' help 
me on with my coat, please. This is no place for me." 

" Sit down, my dear, sit down," interposed Mrs. Wood, sof- 
tening her asperity. '^ What I said about natural children doesn't 
apply to you* Don't suppose," she added, with a scornful glance 
at her helpmate, *' that I would pay him the compliment of 
thinking he could possibly be the father of such a boy as you,'' 

Mr. Wood lifted up his hlmds in mute despair. 

"Owen, Owen," pursued Mrs. Wood, sinking into a chair, 
and fanning herself violently,— " what a fluster you have put me 
into with your violence, to be sure I And at the very time, too, 
when you know I 'm expecting a visit from Mr. Kn^ebone, on 
his return from Manchester. X wouldn't have him see me in this 
state for the world. He 'd never forgive you." 

**Pob, poh, my dear! Mr.Kneebone invariably takes part 
with met when any triQing misunderstanding arises between us. 
I only wish he was not a Papist and a Jacobite." 

" Jaeobite ! " eehoed Mrs. Wood. " Marry, come up I 
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Mightn't he just as reasonably complain of youflieing a tiano-- 
verian and a Presbyterian ? It 's all matter of opinion. An4 now, 
my love," she added, with a relenting look, '^ I 'm conterit to 
make up our quarrel. But yoq must promise me not to go near 
that abandoned hussy at Willesden, One can't help being jea^ 
lous, you know, even of an unworthy object." 

Glad to make peace on any terms, Mr. Wood gave the ra*- 
quired promise, though he could not help thinking that if either 
of them had cause to be jealous he was the party. 

And here, we may be permitted to offer an observation upon 
the peculiar and unaccountable influence which ladies of a 
shrewish turn so frequently exercise over^-we can scarcely, in 
this case, say— their lords and masters ; an influence which seems 
not merely to extend to the will of the husband, but even to his 
inclinations. We do not remember to have met with a single 
individual, reported to be under petticoat government, who was 
not content with his lot,-^nay, who so far from repining, did 
not exult in his servitude ; and we see no way of accounting for 
this apparently inexplicable conduct— for which, among other 
phenomena of married life, various reasons have been assigned, 
though none entirely satisfactory to us^except upon the ground 
that these domineering dames possess some charm sutQciently 
strong to counteract the irritating effect of their tempers ^ some 
secret and attractive quality of which the world at large is in 
ignorance, and with which their husbands alone oan be supposed 
to be acquainted. An influence of this description appeared to 
be exerted on the present occasion. The worthy carpenter was 
restored to instant good humour by a glance from his helpmate ; 
and, notwithstanding the infliction he had just endured, be 
would have quarrelled with.any one who had endeavoured to 
persuade him that he was not the happiest of men, and Mrs. 
Wood the best of wives. 

^' Women must have their wills while they live, since they can 
make none when they die," observed Wood, as be imprinted a 
kiss of reconciliation on the plump hand of his consort ;*^a sen- 
timent to the correctness of which the party chiefly interested 
graciously vouchsafed her assent. 

Lest the carpenter should be taxed with too much uxorious-- 
ness, it behoves us to ascertain whether the personal attractions 
of bis helpmate would, in any degree, justify the devotion )m 
displayed. In the first place, Mrs. Wood had ttie advantage of 
ber husband in point of years, being on the sunny side of forty >. 
— a period pronounced by competent judgea to be the most fas- 
cinating, and, at the »w\^ time, most critical epoch of woman'a 
existence, — whereas, he was on the shady side of fifty ,-^a term 
of life not generally eonceived to have any special reicommenda- 
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tion in female eyes. In tbe next place, she really had some pre- 
tensions to beauty. Accounted extremely pretty in her youth, 
her features and person expanded as she grew older, without 
much detriment to their original comeliness. Hers was beauty 
on a large scale no doubt; but it was beauty, nevertheless: 
and the carpenter thought her eyes as bright, her complexion 
as blooming, and her figure (if a little more buxom ) quite as 
captivating as when he led her to the altar some twenty years 
ago. 

On the present occasion, in anticipation of Mr. Kneebone's 
visit, Mrs. Wood was dressed with more than ordinary care, 
and in more than ordinary finery. A dove-coloured kincob 
gown, embroidered with large trees, and made very low in 
fjront, displayed to the greatest possible advantage, the rounded 
proportions of her figure •, while a high-heeled, red-leather shoe 
did not detract from the symmetry of a very neat ankle, and a 
very small f6ot. A stomacher, fastened by imitation-diamond 
buckles, girded that part of her person, which should have been 
a waist ; a coral necklace encircled her throat, and a few black 
patches, or mouches, as they were termed, served as a foil to 
the bloom of her cheek and chin. Upon a table, where they had 
been hastily deposited, on the intelligence of Darrell's accident, 
lay a pair of pink kid gloves, bordered with lace, and an enor- 
mous fan ; the latter, when opened, represented the metamor- 
phosis and death of Actseon. From her stomacher, to which it 
was attached by a multitude of glittering steel chains, depended 
an immense turnip-shaped watch, in a pinchbeck case. Her 
hair was gathered up behind, in a sort of pad, according to the 
then-prevailing mode*, and she wore a muslin cap, and pinners 
with crow-foot edging. A black silk furbelowed scarf covered 
her shoulders ; and over the kincob gown hung a yellow satin 
apron, trimmed with white Persian. 

But, in spite of her attractions, we shall address ourselves to 
the younger, and more interesting couple. 

"I could almost find in my heart to quarrel with Jack Shep- 
pard for occasioning you so much pain," observed little Winifred 
Wood, as, having completed her ministration to the best of her 
ability, she helped Thames on with his coat. 

" I don't think you could find in your heart to quarrel with 
any one, Winny ; much less with a person whom I like so much 
as Jack Sheppard. My arm's nearly well again. And I've al- 
ready told you the accident was not Jack's fault. So, let's think 
no more about it." 

*' It's strange you should like Jack so much dear Thames. He 
doesn't resemble you at aH." 

" The very reason why I like him, Winny. If he did resemble 
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me, I shouldn't care about him. And, whatever you may think, 
I assure you, Jack's a downright good-natured fellow." 

Good-natured fellows are always especial favourites with boys. 
And, in applying the term to his friend, Thames meant to pay 
him a high compliment. And so Winifred understood him. 

*^ Well," she said, in reply, '' I may have done Jack an injus-' 
tice. I'll try to think better of him in future." 

'^ And, if you want an additional inducement to do so, I. can 
tell you there's no one— not even his mother— whom be loves so 
well as you." 

" Loves!" echoed Winifred, slightly colouring. 

'^ Yes, loyes, Winny. Poor fellow! he sometimes indulges the 
hope of marrying you, wb§n he grows old enough. 

"Thames!" 

" Have I said anything to offend you?" 

" Oh ! no. But if you wouldn't have me positively dislike Jack 
Sheppard, you'll never mention such a subject again. Besides," 
she added, blushing yet more deeply, '' it isn't a proper one to 
talk upon." 

" Well then, to change it," replied Thames, gravely, " sup- 
pose I should be obliged to leave you." 

Winifred looked as if she could not indulge such, a supposition 
for a single moment. 

" Surely," she said, after a pause, " you don't attach any im- 
portance to what my mother has just said. She has already for- 
gotten it." 

'^ But / never can forget it, Winny. I will no longer be a 
burthen to those upon whom I have no claim, but compassion." 

As he said this, in a low and mournful, hut firm voice, the 
tears gathered thickly in Winifred's dark eyelashes. 

" If you are in earnest, Thames," she replied, with a look of 
gentle reproach, " you are very foolish ; and, if in jest, very 
cruel. My mother, I'm sure, didn't intend to hurt your feelings. 
She loves you too well for that. And I'll answer for it, she 'U 
never say a syllable to annoy you again." 

Thames tried to answer her, but bis voice failed him. 

" Come! I see the storm has blown over," cried Winifred, 
brightening up. 

"You're mistaken, Winny. Nothing can alter my determi- 
nation. I shall quit this roof to-morrow." 

The little girl's countenance fell. 

" Do nothing without consulting my father— yoar father, 
Thames," she implored. " Promise me that." 

" Willingly. And what's more, I promise to abide by his de- 



cision." 



" Then, I 'm quite easy," cried Winifred, joyfully. 
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^* 1 ^m fldre he WonH attempt to prevent me/' rejoined Thames* 

The slight smile that played upon Winifred's lips seemed to 
say that she was not iimte i^o sure. But she made ho answer. 

" In case he should consent^^'' 

" He never will,^' interrupted Winifred. 
' " In case he should, I say," continued Thames, " will you 
promise to let Jack Sheppard take my place in your affections, 
Whiny?" 

'' Never r* replied the little damsel, '' I can never love any 
one so much as you." 

" Excepting your father." 

Winifred was going to say " No," but she checked herself ^ 
and, with cheeks mantling with blushes, murmured, ** I wish 
you wouldn't tease me about Jack Sheppard." 

The foregoing conversation, having been conducted through- 
out in a low tone, and' apart, had not reached the ears of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood, who were, furthermore, engaged in a little 
conjugal tiient^i^te of their own. The last observation, how- 
ever, caught the attention of the carpenter's wife. 

«* What's that you're saying about Jack Sheppard?" she cried. 

" Thames was just observing—" 

^* Thames!" echoed Mrs. Wood, glancing angrily at her 
husband. '' There's another instance of your wilfulness and 
want of taste. Who hut you would have dreamed of giving the 
boy such a name? Why, it's the name of a river, not a Christian. 
No gentleman was ever called Thames, and Darrell is a gentle- 
man, unless the whole story of his being found in the river is a 
fabrication!" 

" My dear, you forget-*-" 

" No, Mr. Wood, 1 forget nothing. I've an excellent me- 
mory, thank God ! And I perfectly remember that everybody 
was drowned upon that occasion —• except yoursdf and the 
child!" 

"My love, you're beside yourself—" 

" I was beside myself to take charge of your— " 

" Mother? " interposed Winifred. 

" It 's of no use," observed Thames quietly, but with a look 
that chilled the little damsel's heart*, — " my^ resolutioD is 
taken." 

" You at least appear to foi^et that Mr. Kneebone is coming, 
my dear," ventured Mr. Wood. 

" Good gracious ! so I do," exclaimed his amiable consort. 
" But you do agitate me so much. Come into the parlour, 
Winifred, and dry your eyes directly, or I '11 send you to bed. 
Mr. Wood, I desire you '11 put on your best things, and join us 
as soon as possible. Thanies, you needn't tidy yourself, as you've 
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hurt your arm. Mr. Rneebdne will ei<ai§e you. Dear me I if 
there isn'l his knock. Oh 1 1 'm in Attch a fluster ! '' 

Upon which, she snatched up her fan^ cast a look into the 
^lass, smoothed down her scarf, threw a soft expression into 
her features, and led the way into the next room, whither she 
was fbUowed by her daughter and Thames Darrdl. 



CHAPTER III. 

TBK JAGOBITfi. 

Mr. William Kneebone was a wooUen^Jraper of •* credit 
and renown,'^ whose place of business was held at the sign of 
the Angel (for, in those days, ^^very shop had its sign) , oppo- 
site Saint Clement^s church in the Strand. A native of Man- 
chester, he was the son of Kenelm Kneebone, a staunch catholic, 
and a sergeant of dragoons, who lost his legs and his life while 
fighting for James the Second at the battle of the Boyne, and 
who had little to bequeath his son except his laurels and bis 
loyalty to the house of Stuart. 

The gallant woollen-draper was now in his thirty-sixth year. 
He had a handsome, jolly-looking face ; stood six feet two in 
his stockings ^ and measured more than a cloth-yard shaft across 
the shoulders— athletic proportions derived from his father the 
dragoon. And, if it had not been for a taste for plottihg, which 
was continually getting him into scrapes^ he might have been 
accounted a respectable member of society. 

Of late, however, his plotting had assumed a more dark and 
dangerous complexion. The times were such that, with the 
opinions he entertained, he could not remain idle. The spirit 
of disaffection was busy throughout the kingdom. It was on 
the eve of that memorable rebellion which broke forth, two 
months later, in Scotland. Since the accession of Greorge the 
First to. the throne in the preceding year, every effort had 
been made by the partisans of the Stuarts to shake the credit 
of the existing government, and to gain supporters to their 
cause. Disappointed in their hopes of the restoration of the 
fallen dynasty after the death of Anne, the adherents of the 
Chevalier de Saint George endeavoured, by sowing the seeds 
of dissension far and wide, to produce a general insurrection 
in his favour. No means were neglected to accomplish this 
end. Agents were dispersed in all directions — offers the most 
tempting held out to induce the wavering to join the Cheva- 
lier's standard. Plots were hatched in the provinces, where 
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many of the old and wealthy Catholic fanjUiee resided, whose 
zeal for the martyr of their religion (as the Chevalier was 
esteemed), sharpened by the persecutions they themselves en- 
dured, rendered them hearty and efficient allies. Arms, horses, 
and accoutrements were secretly purchased and distribute ; 
and it is not improbable that, if the unfortunate prince, in 
whose behalf these exertions were made, and who was not 
deGcient in courage, as he proved at the battle of Malplaquet, 
had boldly placed himself at the head of his party at an earlier 
period, he might have regained the crown of his ancestors. 
But the indecision, which had been fatal to his race, was fatal 
to him. He delayed the blow till the fortunate conjuncture was 
past. And when, at length, it was struck, he wanted energy 
to pursue his advantages. 

But we must not anticipate the course of events. At the 
precise period of this history, the Jacobite party was full of 
hope and confidence. Louis the Fourteentli yet lived, and 
expectations \Vere, therefore, indulged of assistance from France. 
The disgrace of the leaders of the late Tory administration had 
strengthened, rather than injured, their cause. Mobs were 
gathered together on the slightest possible pretext ; and these 
tumultuous assemblages, while committing the most outrageous 
excesses, loudly proclaimed their hatred to the house of 
Hanover, and their determination to cut off the Protestant 
succession. The proceedings of this faction were narrowly 
watched by a vigilant and sagacious administration. The govern- 
ment was not deceived (indeed, every opportunity was sought 
by the Jacobites of parading their numbers,) as to the force of 
its enemies ^ and precautionary measures were taken to defeat 
their designs. On the very day of which we write, namely, 
the 10th of June 1715, Bolingbroke and Oxford were im- 
peached of high treason. The Committee of Secrecy— that 
English Council of Ten— were sitting, with Walpole at their 
head ; and the most extraordinary discoveries were reported 
to be made. On the same day, moreover, which, by a curious 
coincidence, was the birthday of the Chevalier de Saint George, 
mobs were collected together in the streets, and the health of 
that prince was publicly drunk under the Utle of James the 
Third-, while, in many country towns, the bells were rung, 
and rejoicings held, as if for a reigning monarch :— the cry 
of the populace almost universally being, " No King George, 
but a Stuart !" 

The adherents of the Chevalier de Saint George, we have 
said, were lavish in promises to their proselytes. Posts were 
offered to all who chose to accept them. Blank commissions, 
signed by the prince, to be filled up by the name of the person, 
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who oould raise a troop for his service, were} liberally bestowed. 
Amongst others, Mr. Kneebone, whose iaterest was not incon- 
siderable with the leaders of his faction, obtained an appoint- 
ment flfs captain in a regiment of infantry, on the conditions 
abvove specified. With a view to raise recruits for his corps, 
the warlike woollen-draper started for Lancashire, under the 
colour of a journey on business. He was pretty successful in 
Manchester, — a town which may be said to have been the 
head-quarters of the disaffected. On his return to London, 
he found that applications had been made from a somewhat 
doubtful quarter by two individuals, for the posts of subor- 
dinate officers in bis troop. Mr. Kneebone, or, as he would 
have preferred being styled, Captain Kneebone. was not per- 
fectly satisfied with the recomniendations forwarded by the 
applicants.. But this was not a season in which to be need- 
lessly scrupulous. He resolved to judge for himself. Accordingly, 
he was introduced to the two military aspirants at the Cross 
Shovels in the Mint, by our old acquaintance, Baptist Kettleby. 
The Master of the Mint, with whom the Jacobite captain had 
often had transactions before, vouched for their being men 
of honour and loyalty.; and Kneebone was so well satisfied 
with his representations, that he at once closed the matter by 
administering to the applicants the oath of allegiance and fide- 
lity to King James the Third, and several other oaths besides, 
all of which those gentlemen took with as little hesitation as 
the sum of money, afterwards tendered, to make the compact 
binding. The party, then, sat (^own to a bowl of punch *, and, 
at its conclusion, Captain Kneebonef regretted that an engage- 
ment to spend the evening with Mrs. Wood, would preclude 
the possibility of his remaining with his new friends as long 
as his inclinations prompted. At this piece of information, the 
two subordinate officers were observed to exchange glances ; 
and, after a little agreeable raillery on their captain's gallantry, 
they begged permission to accompany him in his visit. Knee- 
bone, who had drained his glass to the restoration of the house 
of Stuart, and the downfall of the house of Hanover, more fre- 
quently than was consistent with prudence, consented \ and the 
trio set out for Wych Street, where they arrived in the joUiest 
humour possible. 
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Mrs. Wood was scarcely seated before Mr. Kneebone made 
liis appearance. To her great surprise and mortification be was 
not alone *, but brought with him a couple of friends, whom he 
begged to introduce as Mr. Jeremiah Jackson, and Mr. Solomon 
Smith, chapmen, (or what in modern vulgar parlance Would be 
termed bagmen ) travelling to procure orders for the house of an 
eminent cloth manufacturer in Manchester. Neither th^ man- 
ners, the looks, nor the attire of these gentlemen prepossessed 
Mrs. Wood in their favour. Accordingly, on their presentation, 
Mr. Jeremiah Jackson and Mr. Solomon Smith received some- 
thing very like a rebuff. Luckily, they were not easily discom- 
posed. Two persons possessing a more comfortable. stock of 
assurance coidd not be readily found. Imitating the example of 
Mr. Kneebone, who did not appear in the slightest degree dis- 
concerted by his cool reception, each sank carelessly into a chair, 
and made himself at home in a moment. Both had very singular 
faces ; very odd wigs, very much puUed over their brows ; and 
very large cravats, very much raised above their chins* Besides 
this, each had a large black patch over his right eye, and a very 
queer twist at the I6ft side of his mouth, so that if their object 
had been disguise, they could not have adopted better precau- 
tions. Mrs. Wood thought them both remarkably plain, but 
Mr. Smith decidedly the plainest of the two. His complexion 
was as blue as a sailor's jacket, and though Mr. Jackson had 
one of the ugliest countenances imaginable, he had a very fine 
set of teeth. That was something in his favour. One peculiarity 
she did not fail to notice. They were both dressed in. every 
respect alike. In fact; Mr. Solomon Smith seemed to be Mr. 
Jeremiah Jackson's double. He talked in the same style, and 
pretty nearly in the same language \ laughed in the same manner^ 
and coughed, or sneezed at the same time. If Mr. Jackson took an 
accurate survey of the rpom witb his one eye, Mr. Smith's soli- 
tary orb followed in the same direction. When Jeremiah ad- 
mired the Compasses in the arms of the Carpenter's Company 
over the chimney-piece, or the portraits of the two eminent 
masters of the rule and plane, William Portington, and John 
Scott, Esquires, on either side of it, Solomon was lost in won- 
der. When Mr. Jackson noticed a fine service of old blue china 
in an open japan closet, Mr. Smith had never seen anything like 
it. And finally, when Jeremiah, having bestowed upon Mrs. 
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Wood a very fre6-and-easy sort of stare, winked at Mr. Knee^ 
bone, his impertinence was copied to the letter by Solomon. 
All three, then, burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. Mrs. 
Wood's astonishment and displeasure momentarily increased. 
Such freedoms from^ such people were not to be endured. Her 
patience was waning fast^ Still, in spite of her glances and ges^ 
tures, Mr. Kn^ebone made no effort to check the unreasonable 
merriment of his companions, but rather seemed to encourage 
it. So Mrs. Wood went on fuming, and the trio went on laugh- 
ing for some minutes, nobody knew why or wherefore, until 
the party was increased by Mr. Wood, in his Sunday habili- 
ments and Sunday buckle. Without stopping to inquire into the 
cause of their mirth; or even to ask the names of his guests, the 
worthy carpenter shook hands with the one-eyed chapmen, 
3lappedJMr. Kneebone cordially on the shoulder, and began to 
laugh as heartily as any of them. 

Mrs. Wood could stand it no longer. 

" I think you 're all bewitched," she cried. 

" So we are, ma'am, by your charms," returned Mr. Jackson, 
gallantly. . v . 

^' Quite captivated, ma'am," added Mr. Smith, placing his 
hand on his breast. . 

Mr. Kneebone and Mr. Wood laughed louder than ever. 

" Mr. Wood," said the lady bridling up, " my request may, 
perhaps, have some weight mihyou. I desire. Sir, you '11 recol- 
lect yourself. Mr. Kneebone," she added, with a glance at that 
gentleman, which was meant to speak daggers, '^ will do as he 
pleases." 

H^re the chapmen set up another boisterous peal. - 

" No offence, I hope, my dear Mrs. W." said Mr. Kneebone 
ia a conciliatory tone. ' ' My friends, Mr. Jackson and Mr. Smith , 
may have rather odd ways with them 5 but—" 

"They fiai^e very odd ways," interrupted Mrs. W^d, dis- 
dainfully. 

^^Our worthy friend was going to observe, ma'am, that wo 
nev^ fail in our devotion to the fair sex," said Mr. Jackson. 

*' Never, ma'am !" echoed Mr. Smith, " upon my conscience. 

'^My dear," said the hospitable carpenter, " I dare say Mr. 
Kneebone and his friends would be glad of a little refreshnient. 

"They shall have it, then," replied bis better half , rising. 
" Tou base ingrate," she added, in a whisper, as she flounced 
past Mr. Kneebone on her way 16 the door, " how could you 
bring such creatures with you, especially on an occasion like 
this, when we haven't met for a fortnight !" 

" Couldn't help it, my life," returned the gentleman addressed, 
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in the same tone ; " but jou little know who those individuals 
are." 

" Lord bless us ! you alarm me. Who are they." 

Mr. Kueebooe assumed a mysterious air; and briagii^ his 
lipa close to Mrs. Wood's ear, whispered, "secret agents fifom 
France — you understand— friends to the good cause — hem !" 

"I see, — persons of rank!" 

Mr. Kneebone nodded. 

"Noblemen." 

Mr. Kneebone smiled assent. 

" Mercy on us I Well, I thought their manners quite out 
o' the comnton. And so, the invasion really is to take placeafter 
ail; and the Chevalier de Saint George is to land at the Tower 
.with fifty thousand Frenchmen j and the Hanoverian usurper's to 
be teheaded ; and Doctor Sachevarel's to be made a bishop, and 
we 're all.to be — eh?" 

" All in good time," returned Kneebone, putting bis finger to 
his lip«^ "don't let your imagination run away with you, my 
charmer. That boy," he added, looking at Thames, " has his 
eye upon us." 

Mrs. Wood, however, was too much excited to attend to the 
caution. 

"O, lud!" she cried; " French noblemen in disguise! and so 
rude as I was I I shall never recover it !" 

" A good supper will set all to rights," insinuated Kneebone. 
"But be prudent, myangel." 

" Never fear," replied the lady. " I 'm prudence personified. 
Tou might trust me with the Chevalier himself,— I 'd never be- 
tray him. But why didn't you let me know they were coming. 
I 'd have got something nice. As it is, we 've only a couple of 
ducks — and they were intended for you. Winnyi my love, come 
with me. I shall want you. — Sorry to quit your lord — worships, 
I mean,— I don't know what 1 mean," she added, a' little con- 
fused, and dropping a profound curtsey to the disguised noble- 
men, each of whom replied by a bow, worthy, in her opinion, 
of a prince of the blood at the least, — " but I 've a few neces- 

Ritrv nrrtnra tnirivR hftlnw." 

'am," said Mr. Jackson : " ha ! ha !" 
a'am," echoed Mr. Smith : " ho I ho !" 
igl" thought Mrs. Wood. "Notproud 
Well, I 'd no idea," she continued, pur- 
as she left the room, " that people of 
it's French manners, I suppose." 
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CHAPTER V.^ ,f'*f' -. 



HAWK AND. BlIZZAAO. ""^^ < ^*^' 

Mrs. Wood's anxiety to please her distinguished gaests 
i^eedily displayed itself in a very plentiful, if not very dainty re- 
past. To the duckling, peas, and other delicacies, intended for 
Mr. Kneeb one's special consumption, she added a few im- 
promptu dishes, tossed off in her best style ; such as lamb chops^ 
broiled kidneys, fried ham and eggs, and tbasjted cheese. Side 
by side with the cheese (its never-failing accompaniment, in all 
seasons, at the carpenter's bo^rd) came a tankard of sWig, and a 
toast. Besides these there was a warm gooseberry-tart, and a 
cold pigeon pie— the latter capacious enough, even allowihg for 
its due complement of steak, to contain the whole produce of a 
dovecot ', . a couple of lobsters and the best part of a salmon 
swimming in a sea of vinegar, and shaded by a forest of fennel. 
While the cloth was laid, the host and Thames descended to 
the cellar, whence they returned, laden with a numberof flasks 
of the same form, and apparently destined to the same use as 
those depicted in Hogarth's delectable print-r-the Modern Mid- 
night Conversation. 

Mrs. Wood now re^appeared with a very red face \ and, fol- 
lowed by Winifred, took her seat at the table. Operations then 
commenced. Mr. Wood carved the ducks •, Mr. Kneebone help- 
ed to the pigeon-pie \ while Thames unwired and uncorked a 
bottle of stout Carnarvonshire ale. The woollen-draper was no 
despicable trencherman in a general way \ but his feats with the 
knife and fork were child's sport compared with those of Mr. 
Smith. The leg and wing of a duck were disposed of by thfs 
gentleman in a twinkling ; a brace of pigeons and a pound of 
steak followed with equal celerity; and he had just begun to 
make a fierce assault upon the eggs and ham. His appetite was 
perfectly Gargantuan. Nor, must itie imagined, that while he 
thus exercised his teeth, he neglected the flagon. On the contrary, 
his glass was never idle, and finding it not filled quite so fre- 
quently as he desired, he applied himself, notwithstanding the 
expressive looks and muttered remonstrances of Mr. Jackson, to 
the swig. The latter gentleman did full justice to the good things 
before him \ but he drank sparingly, and was visibly annoyed 
by his companion's intemperance. As to Mr. Kneebone, what 
with flirting with Mrs. Wood, carving for his friends, and 
pledging the carpenter, he had his hands full.. At this juncture, 
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and Just as a cuckoo-clock in the corner struck six, Jack Sbep- 
pard walked into the room^ with the packing-case under his 
arm. 

*'I was in the right, you see, father," observed Thames, 
smiling ; _" Jack has done his task." 

" So I percfeive," replied Wood. , 

** Where am I to take it to?" asked Sheppard. 

"I told you that before," rejoined Wood, testily. ** You must 
fake it to ^r Rowland Trenchard's in Southampton Fields. 
And, mind, it.'s for bis sister. Lady Trafford." 

« Very well, Sir," r^pliedSbeppard. 

" Wet your whistle before you start. Jack," said Kneebone, 
^uring out a glass of ale: ** What's that ^you 're taking to Sir 
Rowland Trenchard's?" 

"Only a box, Sir,'* answered Sheppard, emptying the glass. 

" It's an odd-shaped one," rejoined Kneebone, examining it 
attentiyely. " But 1 can giiess what it 's for. Sir Rowland is one 
of us" be added, winking at his companions, ''and so was his 
brother-in-law. Sir Cecil Trafford. Old Lancashire families 
both. Strict Catholics, and loyal to the backbone. Fine woman, 
Lady Trafford— a little on the wane though." 

" Ah ! you 're so very particular," sighed Mrs. Wood. 

"Not in the least," returned Kneebone, slyly, "not in the 
least. Another glass, Jack." ^ 

* ' Thank'ee, Sir," grinned Sheppard. 

" Off with it to the health of King James the Third, and con- 
fusion to his enemies ! " ^ 

" Hold!" interposed Wood; " thjat is treason. I'll have no 
such toast drunk at iny table ! " 

" It's the king's birthday," urged the wodllenrdraper. 

" Not mx king's," returned W^ood. " I quarrel with no man's 
political opinions, but I will have my own respected ! " 

" Eh day ! " exclaimed Mrs. Wood •, •" here's a pretty-rto-do 
about nothing. Marry, comd up ! I '11 see who 's to be obeyed. 
Drink the toast. Jack." 

" At your peril, sirrah ! " pried Wood. 

" He was hanged that left his drink bishind, you know, mas- 
ter," rejoined Sheppard. " itere 's King Jaisies the Third, and 
conftision to bis enemies ! " 

" Very well," said tbe carpenter, sitting down amid the laugh- 
ter of the company. 

" Jack ! " cried Th£(mes, in,a loud voice, " you deserve to be 
banged for a rebel as you are to your lawfhl king and your law- 
ful master. But since we must have toast's," he added, snatching 
up a glass, ^' listen to mine : H^re 's King George the First ! a 
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long reign to bim ! and conf asion to the Popi$h IVetender and 
his adberenCs r' 

[^ Bravely done I '* aaid W6od, vfith tears in his eyes. 

"That's the kinchin as was to try the dub f6r us, ain't it?*' 
mattered Smith to his <»mpanion as he stole a glance at Jack 
Sbeppard. 

" Silence ! '' returned Jackson, in a deep whisper ) " and don*t 
mnddie your brains with any more of that Pharaoh. You '11 
need all your strength to grab him." 

"What's the matter?" remarked Rneebone, addressing 
Sbeppard, who, as he caught the single but piercing eye of Jack- 
son fixed upon him, started and trembled. 

" What 's the matter ?^" repeated Mrs. Wood in a sharp tone. 

"Ay, what's the matter, boy?" reiterated Jackson sternly. 
" Did you never see two gentlemen with only a couple of peepers 
between them before? " 

" Never, I'll be sworn!" said Smith, taking the opportunity 
of fiUing bis glass while his comrade's back was turhed ; " we 're 
a natural cur'osity." 

" Can I have a word with yon, master ? " said Sbeppard, 
approaching Wood. 

"Not a syllable!" answered the carpenter, angrily. "Get 
about your business ! " 

" Thames ! " cried Jack, beckoning to his friend. 

But Darrell averted his head. 

"Mistress!" said the apprentice, making a final appeal to 
Mrs. Wood. 

" Leave the room instantly, sirrah I " rejoined the lady, boim- 
cing up, and giving him a slap on the cheek that made his eyes 
flasb fire. 

"May I be cursed,^' muttered Sbeppard, as he slunk away 
with (as the woollen-draper pleasantly observed) ' a couple of 
boxes in charge,' " if ever I try to be honest again ! " 

"Take a little toasted cheese with the swig, Mr. Smith," ob- 
served Wood. "That's an incorrigible rascal," he added, as 
Sbeppard closed the door \ " it 's only to-day that I discover- 
ed " 

" What ? " asked Jackson, pricking up his ears. 

" Don't speak ill of bim behind bis back^ father," interposed 
Thames. 

" If / were your father, young gentleman," returned Jackson, 
enraged at the interruption, " I 'd teach you not to speak till you 
were spoken to." 

Thames was about to reply, but a glance from Wood checked 
him. 

" The rebuke is just," said the carpenter ^ " at the same time. 
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I 'm not sorry to find 7QU 're a fdend to fair {ilay, whiob, as yoa 
seem to know, 19 a jewel. Open that bottte with a blae seal, my 
dear. Gentlemen ! a glass of brandy will be no bad finish to our 
meal/* 

This proposal giving general satisfaction, the bottle tirculated 
swiftly ^ and &nith found the liquor so much to bis taste, that be 
made it pay doable loll on its passage. 

'^ Your son is a lad of spirit, Mr. Wood," observed Jackson, 
id a slightly-sarcastic tone. • ** 

^^ He 's not my son," rejoined the carpenter. 

**How,Sff?", ^ * 

" Except by adoption. Thames Darrell i3~— " 

*^ My husband nicknames him Thames," interrupted Mrs. 
Wood, '' because he found him in the river I — ha ! ha ! " 

'^ Ha ! ha ! " echoed Smith, taking another bumper of brandy ; 
^' he'll set tU^ Thames on fire one of these days, I'll warrant 
him ! " 

^^ That 's more than you '11 ever do, you drunken fool !" growl- 
ed Jackson, In an under tone : ^^ be cautious, or you 'ILspoil all !" 
^ ^^ Suppose we send for a bowl of punch," said Kneebone. 

" With all my heart ! " replied Wood. And, turning to his 
daughter, he gave the necessary directions in a low tone. 

Winifred, accordingly, left the room, and a servant being des- 
patehed to the nearest tavern, soon afterwards returned with a 
crown bowl of the ambrosian fluid. The tables were then deared. 
BotUes and glasses usurped the place of dishes and plates. Pipes 
were lighted ) and Mr. Kneebone began to dispense the fragrant 
fluid ; begging Mrs. Wood, in a whisper, as he filled a rummer 
to the brim, not to forget the health of the Chevalier de Saint 
George^-^ proposition to which the lady immediately responded 
by drinking the toast aloud. 

^^ The' Chevalier shall bear of this," whispered the woollen^ 
draper. 

"You don't say so !" replied Mrs. Wood j delighted at the idea. 

Mr. Kneebone assured her that he did say so ; and, as a fur- 
ther proof of bis sincerity, squeezed her hand very warmly un- 
der the table. 

Mr. Smith, now, being mor^ than half-seas over, became very 
uproarious, and, claiming the attention of the table, volunteered 
the following 

DRINKING SOKG. 

I. 

Jolly nose ! the bright rubies that garnish thy tip 

Are dug from the mines of canary ; 
And to Iceep up their lustre I moisten my lip 

With hogsheads of claret and sherry. 
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II. 

Jolly nose i he who fe«8 (bee acroti a broad glan 

Beholds thee In all thy perfection ; 
And Xo the p^le snout of a temperate ass 

Entertains the profoundest oblection. 

For a bigbellled glass 1s4hB palette I use, 
And the choieest of Wine te my colour; 
And I find that my nose takes the mellowest bnea 
^ The fuller I fill It -the fuller I 

IV. 

Jolly nose I there are fools who say drink hurts the sight ; 

Such dullards know nothing about It. 
'Tis better, with wine, to eitingulsh the It^t, 

Thanliyealways, In darkness, wlthout^t! * 

'' How long may it be since that boy was found in the way 
Mrs. Wood mentions 7'' inquired Jackson, as soon as the clatter 
that s^ccQeded Mr, Smith's melody had subsided. 

'^ Let me see/' replied Wood ; ^^ exactly twelve years ago last 
November." 

" Why, that must be about the time of the Great Storm,** re- 
joined Jackson. 

^' Egad ! " exclaimed Wood, ^' you *ve hit the right nail on the 
head, anyhow. It was on the .night of the Great Storm that I 
found him." 

^' I should like to hear all particulars of the affair," said Jack- 
son, " if it wouldn't be troubling' you too much." 

Mr. Wood required little pressing. He took a sip of punch 
and commenced his relation. Though meant to produce a to* 
tally different effect, the narrative seemed to excite th^ risible 
propensities rather than the commiseration of his auditor ^ and 
when Mr. Wood wound it up by a description of the drenching 
he had undergone at the Mint pump, the other could hol4 out 
no longer, but, leaning back in his chair, gave free scope to his 
merriment. 

" I beg your pardon," he cried; " but really— ha J ha !— you 
must excuse me !— that is so uncommonly diverting— ha ! ha ! 
Do let me hear it again ?— ha I ha ! ha ! " 

"Upon my word," rejoined Wood, ** you seem vastly enter- 
tained by my misfortunes." 

" To be sure ! Nothing entertains me so much. People always 
rejoice at the misfortunes of others — never at their own ! The 
droll dogs ! how they must have enjoyed it!— ha! ha ! '* 

'^ I dare say they did. But / found it no laughing matter, I 
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can assjore you. And, though it 's a long time ago, Heel as sore 
on the subject as ever." 

^' Quite natural! Never forgive an injory !^—/ never do!— 
ha! ha!'' 

^^ Really, Mr. Jackson, I could almost fancy we had met 
before. Tour laugh reminds me of— of " 

^^ Whose, Sir?" demanded Jackson, becoming suddenly 
grave. 

"You'll not be offended, I hope/* returned Wood, drily, 
" if I say that your voice, your manner, and, above all, your 
very extraordinary way of laughing, put me strangely in mind 
of one off the ^ droll dogs,' (as you t^rih them,) who helped to 
perpetrate the outrage I 've just described." 

" Whom do you mean?" demanded Jackson. 

" I allude to an individual, who has since acquired an infa- 
mous notoriety as a thieftaker; but who, in those days, was 
himself the associate of thieves." 

" Well, Sir, his name? " 

" Jonathan Wild." 

" 'Sblood ! " cried Jackson, rising, ^* I can't sit still and hear 
Mr. Wild, whom 1 believe to be as honest a gentleman as any 
in the kingdom, calumniated! " 

"Fire and fury!" exclaimed Smith, getting up with the 
brandy-bottle in his grasp *, " no man shall abuse Air. Wild in 
my presence! He's the right-hand of the community! We 
coidd do nothing without him 1 " 

" JVe ! " repeated Wood, significantly. 

" Every honest man, Sir! He helps us to our own again." 

" Humph !" ejaculated the carpenter. 

" Surely," observed Thames, laughing, ** to one who enter- 
tains so high an opinion of .Jonathan Wild, as Mr. Jackson 
appears to do, it can't be very offensive to be told, that he 's like 
him." 

" I don't object to the likeness^ if any such exists, young Sir," 
returned Jackson,, darting an angry glance at Thames ; " indeed 
I 'm rather flattered by being thought to resemble a gentleman 
of Mr. Wild's figure. But I can't submit to hear the well-earned 
reputation of my friend termed an * infamous notoriety.* " 

" No, we can't stand that," hiccupped Smith, scarcely able to 
keep bis legs. 

"Well, gentlemen," rejoined Wood, mildly; "since Mr. 
Wild is a friend of yours, I'm sorry for what I said. I've no 
doubt he's as honest as either of you." 

" Enough," returned Jackson, extending his hand; " and if 
I 've expressed myself warmly, I 'm sorry for it likewise. But 
you must allow me to observe, my good Sir, that you're wholly 
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ia the wr^ng regpecUng my friend. Mr. WiU neyer was the 
associate of thieyes." 
'^ Never/' echoed Smith, emphatically, ^^upon my honour.'' 
^^ I'm satisfled with yow assuradce/' replied the carpenter, 
drily. 
^' It's more than I am," muttered Thames. 
'' I was not aware that Jonathan Wild was an acquaintance 
of yours, Mr. Jacksojo," said Kneebone, whose assiduity to 
Mrs. Wood had prevented bipi from paying much attention to 
the previous scene. 
'* I 've known him all my life," replied the other. 
^^ The devil yon have! Then, perhaps, you can tell me when 
he intends to put his threat into execution? " 
" What threat? " asked Jackson. 

^' Why, of hanging the fellow who acts as his jackal; one 
Blake,' or Blueskin, I think he 's called." 

^' You've been misinformed, Sir," interposed Smith. '^ Mr. 
Wild is incapable of such baseness." 

*'Bah!" returned the woollen-draper. "I see you don't 
know him as well as you pretend. Jonathan is capable of 
anything. He has banged twelve of his associates already. The 
moment they cease to be serviceable, or become dangerous 
he lodges an information, and the matter's settled. He has 
always plenty of evidence in reserve. Blueskin is booked. 
As sure as you 're sitting there, Mr. Smith, he'll swing after 
next Old Bailey sessions. I wouldn't be in his skin for a trifle! " 
^' But he may peach," said Smith casting an oblique glance at 
Jackson. 

^^ It would avail him little if he did," replied Kneebone. '' Jo- 
nathan does what be pleases in the courts." 
" Very true," chuckled' Jackson; ** very true." 
'^ Blueskin's only chance would tie to carry his threat into 
effect," pursued the woollen-draper. 
'^ Aha ! " exclaimed Jackson. ^ ^ He threatens, does he? " 
^^ More than that," replied Kneebone; ^^ I understand he 
drew a knife upon Jonathan, in a quarrel between them lately. 
And since then, he has openly avowed his determination of 
cutting his master's throat on the slightest inkling of treachery. 
But, perhaps Mr. Smith will tell you I 'm misinformed, also, on 
that point." 

^' On the contrary," rejoined Smith, looking askanoe at his 
companion, " I happen to know you're in the right." 

^^ Well, Sir, I'm obliged to you," said Jackson ; ^' I shall take 
care to put Mr. Wild on his guard against an assassin." 

^' And I shall put Blueskin on the alert against the designs of 
a traitor," rejoined Smith, in a tone that sounded like a menace. 
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^^ In my opinioQ," remarked Kneebone, '^ it doesn't matter 
how soon society is rid of two such sconndr^ ; and if Blue- 
skin dies by the rope, and Jonathan by the iiand oi violence, 
they '11 meet the fate they merit. Wild was formerly an agent 
to the Jacobite party, but, on the offer of a bribe from the 
opposite faction, he unhesitatingly deserted and betrayed his 
old employers. Of late, he has become the instrument of Wal- 
pole, and does all the dirty work for the Secret Committee. 
Several arrests of importance have been intrusted to him *, bu^, 
forewarned, forearmed, we have constantly baffled his schemes ; 
— ha ! ha ! Jonathan 's a devilish clever fellow. But he can't 
have his eyes always about him, or be 'd have been with us this 
morning at the Mint, eh, Mr. Jackson ! " 

"So he would," replied the lattery "so he would.'* 

" With all his cunning, he may meet with his match," con- 
tinued Kneebone, laughing. "I've set a trap for him." 

"Take care you don't fall into it yourself ," returned Jackson, 
with a slight sneer. 

*' Wete I in your place," said Smith, "I should be apprehen- 
sive of Wild, because he's a declared enemy.'* 

" And were I in yours" rejoined the woollen-draper, " I 
should be doubly apprehensive, because he's a piH)fessed friend. 
But we're neglecting the punch all this time. A bumper round, 
gentlemen. Success to our enterprise!" 

" Success to our enterprise !" echoed the others, significantly. 

" May I ask whether you made any ftirther inquiries into 
the mysterious affair' about which we were speaking just now?" 
observed Jackson, turning to the carpenter. 

" I can't say I did," replied Wood, somewhat reluctantly 5 
" what with the confusion incident to the storm, and the sub- 
sequent press of business, I put it off till it was too late. I 've 
often regretted that I didn't investigate the matter. However, it 
doesn't much signify. All concerned in the dark transaction 
must have perished." 

" Are you sure of that," mquired Jackson. 

" As sure as one reasonably can be. I saw their boat swept 
away, and heard the roar of the fall beneath the bridge -, and 
no one, who was present, could doubt the result. If the prin-« 
cigal instigator of the crime, whom I afterwards encountered 
on the platform^ and who was dashed into the raging flood by 
the shower of bricks, escaped, his preservation must have been 
indeed miraculous." 

"Tour own was equally so," said Jackson ironically. "What 
if he did escape ?" 

" My utmost efforts should be used to bring him to justice." 

r Hum !" 
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^^ Have you any reason to suppose be survived the accident?" 
inquired Thames eagerly. 

Jackson smiled and put on the air idf a man v^ho knows more 
than he cares to tell. 

'^ I merely asked the question," he said, after he had enjoyed 
the boy's Suspense tor a moment. 

The hope that had been suddenly kindled in the youth's bosom 
was as suddenly extinguished. 

" If I thought he lived -: — '' observed Wood. 

"//*," interrupted Jackson, changing his tone :^ " he does 
live. And it has been well for you that he im^ines the child 
was drowned," 

" Who is he?" asked Thames impatiently. 

"You're inquisitive, young gentleman," replied Jackson, 
coldly. " When you 're older, you '11 know that secrets of impor- 
tance are not disclosed gratuitously. Your adoptive father un- 
derstands mankind better." 

^^I'd give half I'm worth to hang the villain, and restore 
this boy to his righta," said Mr. Wood. -u 

" How do you knovv Jie has any rights to be restored to?" 
returned Jackson, with a grin. " Judging from what you tell 
me, I've no doubt he's the illegitimate offspring >Df some hand- 
some, but lowborn profligate *, in which case, he'll neither 
have name, nor wealth for his inheritance. The assassination, 
as you call it, was, obviously, the vengeance of a kinsman of 
the injured lady, who no doubt was of good family, upon her 
seducer, The less said^ therefore, on this ppint the better-, be- 
cause, as nothing is to be gained by it, it would only be trouble 
thrown away. But, if you have any particular fancy for hanging 
the gentleman, who chose to take the law into his own hands 
— and I think your motive extremely disinterested and praise- 
worthy—why, it's^just possible, if you make it worth my while, 
that your desires may be gratified. "^ 

" I don't see how this is to be effected, unless you yourself 
were present at the time," said Wood, glancing suspiciously at 
the speaker. 

'^ I had no hand in the affair," replied Jackson, bluntly; "I)ut 
I know those who bad ; and could bring forward evidence, if 
you require it." 

*' The best evidence would be afforded by an accomplice of 
the assassin," rejoined Thames, who was greatly offended by 
the insinuation as to his parentage. 

" Perhaps you could point out such a party, Mr. Jackson ?** 
said Wood, significantly. 

" / could," replied Thames. 
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^^ Then you need no further information from me/' rejoined 
Jackson, sternly. 



Stay I" cried Wood, '^ this is a most perplexing business 
—if you really are privy to the aflfair " 

" We'll talk of itto-niorrpw, Sir/' returned Jackson, cutting 
him short. ^' In the mean time, with your, permission, I '11 just 
make a few minutes of our conversation." 

V As many as you please,'' replied Wood, walking towards 
the chimney-piece, and taking down a constable's staff, which 
huDg upon a nail. 

Jackson, mean time, produced a pocket-book; and, after deli- 
berately sharpening the point of a pencil, began t6 write on 
a blank leaf. While he was thus occupied, Thames^ prompted 
by an uoacoountable feeling of curiosity, took up the penknife 
which the other had just used, and examined the haft. What 
he there noticed occasioned a marked change in his demeanour. 
He laid down the knife, and fixed ia searching and distrustful 
gaze upon the writer, who continued his task, unconscious of 
anything having happened. 

" There," cried Jackson, closing the book and rising, ** that '11 
do. To-morrow at twelve I'll be with you, Mr. Wood. Make 
up your mind as to the terms, and I'll engage to find the man." 

^^ Hold !" exclaimed the carpenter, in an authoritative voice : 
^^ we can't part thus. Thames, lock the door." (An order which 
was promptly obeyed.) '^ Now, Sir, I must insist upon a ftili 
explanation of your mysterious hints, or, as I am headborough 
of the district, j shall at once take you into custody." 

Jackson treated this menace with a loud laugh of derision. 

^^ What ho !" he cried, slapping Smith, who had fallen asleep 
with the brandy-bottle in bis grasp, upon the shoulder. ^' It is 
Ume I" 

^^ For what ? " grumbled the latter, rubbing his eyes. 

" For the caption ! " replied Jackson, coolly drawing a brace 
of pistols IVom his pockets. 

^^ Ready ! " answered Smith, shaking himself, and producing 
a similar pair of weapons. 

" In Heaven's name ! what's all this ? " cried Wood. 

" Be still, and you '11 receive no injury," returned Jackson, 
<( We're merely about to discharge our duty by apprehending 
a rebel. Captain Kneebone ! we must trouble you to accom- 
pany us." 

" I 've no intention of stirring," replied the woollen-draper, 
who was thus unceremoniously disturbed : ^^ and I beg you '11 
sit down, Mr. Jackson." 

'' Come, Sir I " thundered the latter, '' no trifling ! Perhaps,'' 
he added, opening a warrant, ^^ you 'U obey this mandate ? " 
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'^ A warrant ! '' ejaoulated Kheebooe, starting to hia feet. 

" Ay, Sir, from the Secretary of State, for your arrest! 
You 're charged with high-treason." 

^^ By those who 'ye conspired with me? " 

" No ! by those who 've eptrapped yon ! You've long eluded 
our vigilance \ but we 've caught you at last ! '' 

" Damnation ! " exclaimed the woollen-draper ] " that I should 
be the dupe of such a miserable artiGce ! " 

*^ It's no use lamenting now,* Captain! You ought rather to 
be obliged to us for allowing you to pay this visit. We could 
have secured you when you left the Miht. But we wished to 
ascertain whether Mrs. Wood's charms equalled your descrip- 
tion.'* 

" Wretches ! " screamed the lady ; " don't dare to breathe 
your vile insinuations against me ! Oh ! Mr. Kneebone, are 
these your French noblemen ? " 

** Don't upbraid me !/' rejoined the woollen-draper. 

^^ Bring him along, Joe ! " said Jackson, in a whisper to hi» 
comrade. 

Smith obeyed. But he had scarcely advanced ast^, when he 
was felled to the ground by a blow firom the powerful arm of 
Kneebone, who, instantly possessing himself pf a pistol, levelled 
it at J^ackson's head. 

" Begone ! or I fire ! " he cried. . 

'^ Mr. Wood," returned Jackson, with the utmost copiposure ^ 
'' you Ve a headborough, and a loyal subject of King George. I 
call upon you to assist me in the apprehension of this person. 
You'll be answerable for his escape." 

^' Mr. Wood, I command you not to stir," vociferated the 
carpenter's better-half ^ ^^ recollect you 'U be answerable to me." 

'^ I declare I don't know what to do," said Wood, torn by 
conflicting emotions. ''Mr. Kneebone! you would greatly 
oblige me by surrendering yourself." 

'' Never ! " replied the woollen-draper \ ^' and if that treacfa^ 
rous rascal, by your side, doesn't make bimsdf scarce quickly, 
I'll send a bullet through his brain." 

t^ My death will lie at your door," remarked Jackson to the 
carpenter. 

'' Show me your warrant!" said Wood, almost driven to his 
wit's-end-, " perhaps it istft regular? " 

'' Ask him who be is 7 " suggested Thames. 

" A good idea ! " exclaimed the carpenter. " May I beg to 
know whom I 've the pleasure of addressing ? Jackson, I con- 
clude, is merely an assumed name." 

'' What does it signify ? " returned the latter, angrily. 
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" A great deal ! '* replied Thames. " If you won't disclose 
your name, I will for you I You are Jonathan Wild ! " 

^'Further concealment is needless/' answered the other, 
pulling off his wig and black patch, and resuming his natural 
tone of voice ;/^ I am Jonathan Wild J " 

^^ Say you so ! " rejoined Kneebone ; ^^ then be this^your pass- 
port to eternity." 

Upon which he drew the trigger of the pistol, which, luck- 
ily for the individual against whom it was aimed, flashed in 
the pan. 

*' I might now send'you on a similar journey ! " replied Jo- 
nathan, witli a bitter smile, and preserving the.unmoved de- 
meanour he had maintained throughout ; '^ but I prefer convey* 
ing you, in the Qrst instance, to Newgate. The Jacobite daws 
want a scarecrow." 

So saying, he sprang, with a bound like that of a tiger-cat, 
against the throat of the woollen-draper. . And so sudden and 
well-directed was the assault, that he completely overthrew his 
gigantic antagonist. 

^' Lend a hand with the ruffles, Blueskin I *^ he shouted, as 
that personage, who had just recovered f^om the stunning effects 
of the Wow, contrived to pick himself up. ** Look quick, d — n 
you, or we shall never master him ! " 

" Murder?" shrieked Mrs. Wood, at the top of her voice. 

" Here's ^ pistol!" cried Thames, darting towards the un- 
discharged weapon dropped by Blueskin in the scuffle^ and 
pointing it at Jonathan. ^^ Shall I shoot him I " 

" Yes ! yes ! put it to his ear ! " cried Mrs. Wood •, " that's 
the surest way ! '.' 

^*No! no! give it me!" vociferated Wood, snatching the 
pistol, and rushing to the door, against which he placed his back. 

" I '11 soon settle this business. Jonathan Wild ! " he added, 
in a loud voice, " I command you- to release your prisoner." 

'^ So I will," replied Jonathan, who, with Blueskin's aid, had 
succeeded in slipping a pair of handcuffs over ttie woollen-draper's 
wrists, " when I 've Mr. Walpole's order to that effect— but not 
before." 

" You 'U take the consequences, then ? " 

" Willingly." 

** In that case I arrest you, and your confederate, Joseph 
Blake, alias Blueskin, on a Charge of felony," returned Wood, 
brandishing his staffs '^ resist my authority, if you dare." 

"A dever device," replied Jonathan •, " but it won't serve 
your turn. Let us pass, Sir. Strike the gag, Blueskin." 

" You shall not slir afootstep. Open the window, Thames, 
and call for assistance. " 
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*' Stop ! " cried Jonathan, who did not care to push matters 
too far, " let me have a word with you, Mr. Wood." 

** I 'IJhave no explanations whatever," replied the carpenter, 
disdainfully, " except before a magistrate." 

** At least state your charge. It is a serious accusation." 

'* It is'' answered Wood. " Do you recollect this key? Do 

you recollect to whom yoa gave it, and for what purpose? or 

shall I refresh your memory? " 

Wild appeared confounded. 

" Release your prisoner," continued Wood, ** or the window 
is opened." 

** Mr. Wood," 6aid Jonathan, advancing towards him, and 
speaking in a low tone, " the secret of your adopted son's birth 
is known to me. The name of his father's murderer is also 
known to me. I can help you to both, — nay, I will help you to 
both, if you do not interfere with my plans. The arrest of this 
person is of consequence to me. Do not oppose it, and I will 
serve you. Thwart me, and I become your mortal enemy. I 
have but to give a hint of that boy's existence in the proper 
quarter, and.his life will hot be worth a day's purchase." 

'' Don't listen to him, father," cried Thames, unconscious of 
what was passing \ " there are plenty of people outside." 

'^ Make your choice," said Jonathan. 

"If you don't decide quickly, I '11 scream," cried Mrs. Wood, 
popping her head through the window. 

" Set your prisoner free!" returned Wood. 

** Take off the ruffles, Blueskin," rejoined Wild. ** You know 
my fixed determination," he added in a low tone, as he passed 
the carpenter. ^* Before to-morrow night that boy shall join his 
father." 

So saying, he unlocked the door and strode out of the room. 

" Here are some letters, which will let you see what a snake 
you've cherished in your bosom, you uxorious old dotard," saiil 
Blueskin, tossing a packet of papers to Wood, as be foUowedhis 
leader. 

" 'Odd's-my-life ! what's this?" exclaimed the carpenter, 
looking at the superscription of one of them. " Why, this is 
your writing Dolly, and addressed to Mr. Kneebone." 

"My writing! no such thing!" ejaculated the lady^ casting a 
look of alarm at the woollen-draper. 

" Conftisioni the rascal must have picked my pocket of your 
letters," whispered Kneebone, " What's to be done?" 

" What 's to be done I Why, I'm undone! How imprudent 
in you not to burn them. But men are so careless, there's no 
a*usting anything to them ! However, I must try to brazen it 

7 
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out— -GiYe me the letters, my love/' she added aloud, and in 
her most winning accents \ \^ they 're some wicked forgeries," 
'' Excuse me, madam/' replied the carpenter, turning his 
back upon her, and sinking into a chair : " Thames, my love, 
bring me my spectacles. My heart misgivies me* Fool that I 
was to marry for beauty ! I ought to have remembered that a 
fair woman and a slashed gown always find some nail in the 
way." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIl^ST STEP TOWARDS THE LADDER. 

If there is one thing on earth, more lovely than another, it is 
a fair girl of the tender age of Winifred Wood ! Her beauty 
awakens no feeling beyond that of admiration. The charm of 
innocence breathes around her, as fragrance is diffused by the 
flower, sanctifying her lightest thought and action, and shield- 
ing her, like a spell, from the approach of evil. Beautiful is the 
girl of twelve,~who is neither child nor woman, but something 
between both, something more exquisite than either! 

Such was the fairy creature presented to Thames Darrell, 
under the fpllowing circumstances. 

Glad to escape from the scene of recrimination that ensued 
between his adopted parents, Thames seized the earliest op'- 
portunity of retiring, and took his way to a small chamber in 
the upper part of the house, where he and Jack were accustomed 
to spend most df their leisure in the amusements, or pursuits, 
proper to their years. He found the door ajar, and, to his sur- 
prise, perceived little Winifred seated at a table, busily engaged 
in tracing some design upon a sheet of paper. She did not hear 
his approach, but continued her occupation without raising her 
head. 

It was a charming sight to watch the motions of her tiny 
fingers as she pursued her task*, and though the posture she 
adopted was not the most favourable that might have been cho- 
sen for the display of her sylphlike figure, there was something 
in her attitude, and the glow of her countenance, lighted up by 
the mellow radiance of tlie setting sun falling upon her through 
the panes of the little dormar window, that seemed to the youth 
inexpressibly beautiful. Winifred's features would have been 
pretty, for they were regular and delicately formed, if they had 
not been slightly marked by the small-pox*, — a disorder, that 
sometimes spares more than it destroys, and imparts an expres- 
sion to be sought for in vain in the smoothest complexion. We 
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have seen pitted cheeks, which we would not exchange for dim*- 
ples and a satin skin. Winifred's face had a thoroughly amiable 
look. Her mouth was worthy of her face; with small, pearly- 
white teeth 5 lips glossy, rosy, and pouting f and the sweetest 
smile imaginable, playing constantly about them. Her eyes were 
soft and blue, arched oyer by dark brows, and fringed by long 
silken lashes. Her hair was of the darkest brown, and finest 
texture*, and, when unloosed, hungidown to her heels. She was 
dressed in a little white frock, with a very long body, and very 
short sleeves, which looked ( from a certain fullness about the 
hips,)<as if it was intended to be worn with a hoop.^ Her slender 
throat was encircled by a black riband, with a small locket at- 
tached to it ] and upon the top of her head rested a diminutive 
lace cap, 

' The room in which she sat was a portion of the garret, 
assigned, as we have just stated, by Mr. Wood as a playroom 
to the two boys -, and, like most boy's playrooms, it exhibited a 
total absence of order, or neatness. Things were thrown here 
and there, to be taken up, or again cast aside, as the whim 
arose ; while the broken-backed chairs and crazy table bore the 
marks of many a conflict. The characters of the youthful oc- 
cupants o( the room might be detected in every article it con- 
tained. Darrell's peculiar bent of min$l was exemplified in a 
rusty broadsword, a tall grenadier's cap, a musket without lock 
or ramrod, a belt and cartouch-box, with other niatters evin- 
cing a decided military taste. Among bis books, Plutarch's 
Lives, and the Histories of Great Commanders, appeared to 
have been frequently consulted; but the dust had gathered 
thickly upon the Carpenter's Manual, and a Treatise on Tri- 
gonometry and Geometry. Beneath the shelf, containing these 
books, hung the fine old ballad of * St. George for Eng- 
land/ and a loyal ditty, then much in vogue, called ' True Pro- 
testant Gratitude, or Britain* s Tfianksginng for the First 
of August y Being the Day of His Majesty's Happy Acces- 
sion to the Throne.* Jack Sheppard's library consisted of a few 
ragged and well-thumbed volumes abstracted from the tre- 
mendous <;hroQicles bequeathed to the world by those Frois- 
sarts and Hollnsheds of crime — the Ordinaries of Newgate. 
His vocal collection comprised a couple of flash songs pasted 
against the wall, entitled ' The Thief Catcher* s Prophecy, 
and the ^Life and Death of the DarkmarCs Budge/ while his 
extraordinary mechanical skill was displayed in what he termed 
(Jack had a supreme contempt for orthography,) a ' Moddle 
of his Ma'. Jale off Newgate -y* another model of the pillory 
at Fleet Bridge ; and a third of the permanent gibbet at Tyburn. 
The latter specimen of his workmanship was adorned with a 
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litQe scarecrow figure, intended to repreisent a housebreaking 
chimney-sweeper of the time, described in Sheppard's own 
hand-writing, as * Jack Hall a-hanging: We must not omit 
to mention that a family group from the pencil of little Winifred, 
representing Mr. and Mrs. Wood in very characteristic atti* 
tudes, occupied a prominent place on the walls. 

For a few moments, Thames regarded the little girl through 
the half-opened door in silence. On a sudden, a change came 
over her countenance, which, up to this moment, had worn a 
smiling and satisfled expression. Throwing down the pencil, 
she snatched up a piece of Indian-rubber, and exclaiming, — 
''It isn't at all like him! it isn't half handsome enough!" was 
about to efface the skelch, when Thames darted into the room. 

" Who isn't it like?" he asked, endeavouring to gain posses- 
sion of the drawing, which, at the sound of his footstep, she 
crushed between her fingers. 

" I can't tell you !" she replied, blushing deeply, and clinching 
her little hand as tightly as possible \ ''it's a secret!" 

"I'll soon find it out, then," he returned, playfully forcing 
the paper from her grasp. 

" Don't look at it, I entreat," she cried. 

But her request was unheeded. Thames unfolded the draw- 
ing, smoothed out its creases, and beheld a portrait of himself. 

" I 've a good mind not to speak to you again, Sir !" cried 
Winifred, with difficulty repressing a tear of vexation \ " you've 
acted unfairly." 

" I feel I have, dear Winny !" replied Thames, abashed at 
his^own rudeness \ " my conduct is inexcusable." 

'*' I'll excuse it nevertheless," returned the little damsel, affec- 
tionately extending her hand to him. 

" Why were you afraid to show me this picture, Winny ? '^ 
asked the youth. 

" Because it's not like you," was her answer. 

" Well, like or not, I'm greatly pleased with it, and must beg 
it from you as a memorial — " 

" Of what ?" she interrupted, startled by his change of manner. 

" Of yourself," he replied, in a mournful tone. " I shall value 
it highly, and will promise never to part with it. Winny, this is 
the last night I shall pass beneath your father's roof." 

" Have you told him so?" she inquired, reproachfully. 

" No \ but I shall, before he retires to rest." 

** Then youivfZZ stay !" she cried, clapping her hands joyfully, 
" for I 'm sure he won't part with you. Oh I thank you— thank 
you ! Tm so happy !" 

"Stop, Winny!" he answered, gravely, "I haven't pro- 
mised yet." 
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"Bat you will, — won't you?" she rejoined, looking him 
coaxingly in the face. 

Unable to withstand this appeal, Thames gave the required 
promise, adding,—" Oh I Winny, I wish Mr. Wood had been 
my father, as well as yo\irs." 

*• So do I P she cried ^ " for then you would have been really 
my brother. No, I don't, either ; because " 

''Well, Winny?" 

" I don^t know* what I was going to say," she added, in some 
confusion \ " only I 'm sorry you were born a gentleman." 

"Perhiaps, I wasn't," returned Thames, gloomily,, as the 
remembrance of Jonathan Wild's foul insinuation crossed him. 
"But never mind who, or what I am. Give me this pieture. I'll 
keep it for your sake." 

"I'll give you something better worth keeping," she an- 
swered, detaching the ornament from her neck, and presenting 
it to him \ " this contains a lock of my hair, and may remind you 
sometimes of your little sister. As to the picture, I 'II keep it 
myself? though, if you do go I shall need no memorial of yoa, 
I'd a good many things to say to you, besides— but you've put 
them all out of-my head." 

With this, she burst into tears, and sank with her face upon 
his shoulder. Thames did not try to cheer her. His own heart 
was too full of melancholy foreboding. He felt that he might 
soon be separated — perhaps, forever— from the fond little crea- 
ture he held in his arms, whom he had always regarded with 
the warmest fraternal affection, and the thought of how much 
she would suffer from the separation so sensibly affected him, 
that he could not help joining in her grief. 

From this sorrowful state he was aroused by a loud derisive 
whistle, followed by a still louder laugh \ and, looking up, he 
beheld the impudent countenance of Jack Sheppard immediately 
before him. 

" Aha!" exclaimed Jack, with a roguish wink, "I 've caught 
you,— have I? 

The carpenter's daughter was fair and free— 
Fair« and fickle, and false, was she ! 
She slighted the ]ourneymaa» (meaning me !) 
And smiled on a gallant of high degree. 

Degree ! degree ! 
She smiled on a gallant of high degree. 

Ha! ha! ha!" 

" Jack!" exclaimed Thames, angrily. 
But Sheppard was not to be silenced. He went on with his 
song, accompanying it with the most ridiculous grimaces : 
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" When years were gone by, the began to rue 

Her loye for the gentleman, (meaning you / } 

' I slighted the journeyman, fond,' quoth she, ^ 

* But where Is my gallant of high degree ? 

' * Where ! where I 

* Oh I where is my gallant of high degree? ' ... 

Ho! ho! ho I" 

*' What are you doing here?" demanded Thames. ' 

^'Oh ! nothing at all/' answered Jack, sneeringly, ^' though 
this room's as much mine as yours, for that matter. But I doii't 
desire to spoil sport,-^not I. And, jf you'll give me such a smack 
of your sweet lips, Miss, as you've just given Thames, I'll take 
myself off in less than no time." 

The answer to this request was a " smack " of a very different 
description, bestowed upon Sheppard's outstretched face by the 
little damsel, as she ran out of the rqom. 

" 'Odd's! bodikins!" cried Jack, rubbing his cheek, " I 'm in 
luck to-day. However, I'd rather have a blow from the daughter 
than the mother. I know who hits hardest. I tell you what, 
Thames," he added, flinging himself carelessly into a chair, " I'd 
give my right hand, — ^and that's no light offer for a carpenter's 
'prentice,— if that little minx were half as fond of me as she is of 
you." 

" That 's not likely to be the case, if you go on in this way," 
replied Thames, sharply. 

" Why, what the devil would you have had me do ! — make 
myself scarce, eh ? You should have tipped me the wink." 

'* No more of this," rejoined Thames, '*or we shall quarrel." 

" Who cares if we do?" retorted Sheppard, with a look of 
defiance. 

" Jack," said the other, sternly • ** don't provoke me further, 
dr I 'U give ytfn a thrashing. " . 

"Two can play at that game, my blood," replied Sheppard, 
rising, and putting himself into a posture of defence. 

''Take care of yourself , then," rejoined Thames, doubling 
his fists, and advancing towards him ; " though my right arm's 
stiff, I can use it, as you '11 fiiid." 

Sheppard was no match for his opponent, for, though he 
possessed more science, he was deficient in weight and strength; 
and, after a short round, in which he had decidedly the worst of 
it, a well-directed hit on the nob stretched him at full length on 
the floor. 

" That '11 teach you to keep a civil tongue in your head for the 
future," observed Thames, as he helped Jack to his feet. 

" I didn't mean to give offence," replied Sheppard, sulkily. 
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'' But, let me tell you, it '§ not a pleasant sight to see tbe girl one 
likes in the arms of another." 

''You want another drubbing, I perceive," said Thames, 
frowning. 

'' No, I don't. Enough *8 as good as a feast of the dainties ;fou 
provide. 1 'U think no more abottt her. Save us !" he cried, as 
his glance accidentally alighted on tbe drawing, which Winifi^ 
had' dropped in her agitation. '' Is this her work 7^' 

** It is, " answered Thames. ** Do you see any likeness?" 

" Don't I," returned Jack, bitterly. " Strange !" he continued, 
as if talking to himself. '' How very like H is !" 

** Not so strange, surely^" laughed Thames, " that a picture 
should resemble the person for. whom it 's intended." 

'' Ay, but it is strange how much it resembles somebody fbr 
whom it 's not intended. It 's exactly like a miniature 1 bavd in 
my pocket." 

''A miniature! Of whom?" 

'' That I can't say," replied Jack, mysteriously. '^ But, I half 
suspect, of your father*" 

''My father ! " exclaimed Thames, in the utmost astonishmetit ; 
" let me see it ! " 

" Here it is," returned Jack, producing a small picture in a 
case set with brilliants. 

Thames took it, and beheld the portrait of a young man, ap« 
parently— judging from his attire — of high, rank, whose proud 
and patrician features certainly presented a very striking re^ 
semblance to his own. 

" You're right Jack," he said, after a pause, duriog which he 
contemplated the picture with the- most fixed attention : '* this 
must have been my father I " 

" No doubt of it/' answered Sheppard ; *' only compare it with 
Winny's drawing, and you'll find they 're as like as two peas 
in a pod." 

" Where did you get it? " inquired Thames. 

"From Lady Trafford's, where I took the box." 

"Surely, you haven't stolen it?" 

" Stolen 's an awkward word. But, as you perceive, I brought 
it away with me." 

" It must be restored instantly,'-be the consequences what 
they may." 

" You 're not going to betray me ! " cried Jack, in alarm. 

" I am not," replied Thames^ " but I insist upon your taking 
it back at once." 

" Take it back yourself," retorted Jack, sullenly. " I shall do 
no such thing." 

" Very well," replied Thames, about to depart. 
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*^ Stop!" exclaimed Jack, planting himself before the door ; 
*^ do you want to get me sent aci'oss the water ?" 

'^I want to save you from disgrace and ruin/' returned 
Thames. 

'^Bah!" cried Jack, contemptuously; ^^ nobody's disgraced 
and ruined unless he > found out. I 'm safe enough if you hokl 
your tongue. Give me that picture, or I *U make you ! '' 

" Hear me,'* said Thames, calmly; **y^*^ ^^^ know you're 
no match for me." 

^^ Not at fisticuffs, perhaps," interrupted Jack, fierody \ ^' but 
I've my knife." 

'' You dar^'t use it." 

^^ Try to leave the room, and see whether I daren't," returned 
Jack, opening the blade. 

'^ I didn't expect this from you," rejoined Thames, resolutely. 
'* But your threats won't prevent my leaving the room when I 
please, and as I please. Now, will you stand aside? " 

^* I won't>" answered Jack, obstinately. 

Thames said not another word, but marched boldly towards 
him, and seized him by the collar. 

/* Leave go ! " cried Jack, struggling violently, and raising his 
band, " or 1 11 n^aul you for life." 

But Thames was not to be deterred from his purpose; and the 
strife might have terminated seriously, if a peace-maker had not 
appeared in the shape of little Winifred, who, alarmed by the 
noise, rushed suddenly into the room. 

" Ah ! " she screamed, seeing the uplifted weapon in Shep- 
pard's hand, ** don't hurt Thames— doh't, dear Jack! If you 
want to kill somebodv, kill me, not him." 

And she flung herself betw^een thetn. 

Jack dropped the knife, and walked sullenly aside, 
i "What has caused this quarrel, Thames?" asked the little 
girl, anxiously. 

" You," answered Jack, abruptly. 

" No such thing," rejoined Thames. '* I '11 tell you all about 
it presently. But you must leave us now, dear Winny, Jack 
and I have something to settle between ourselves. Don't be 
afraid. Our quarrel 's quite over." 

'* Are you sure of that ? " returned Winifred, looking uneasily 
at Jack. 

** Ay, ay," rejoined Sheppard; " he may do what he pleases, 
^hang me, if he thinks proper, — if you wishit." 

With this assurance, and at the reiterated request of Thames, 
the little girl reluctantly withdrew. 

" Come, come, Jack," said Thames, walking up to Sheppard> 
and taking his hand, *' have done with this. I tell you once 
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more, I 'II say and do nothing to get you into trouble. Rest 
assured of that. But I 'm resolved to see Lady Trafford. Perhaps, 
she may tell me whose picture this is." 

^'So she may/' returned Jack, brightening up ; '^ it *s a good 
idea. I '11 go with you. But you must see her alone ; and that '11 
be no easy matter to manage, for she 's a great inyalid, and has 
generally somebody with her. Above all, beware of Sir Row- 
land Trenchard. He's as savage and suspicious as the devil 
himself. I should never have noticed the miniature at all, if it 
hadn't been for him. I}e was standing by, rating her ladyship, 
—who can scarcely stir from the sofa,— while I was packing up 
her jewels in the case, and I observed that she tried to hide a 
small casket from him. His back was no sooner turned, than 
she slipped this casket into the box. The next minute, I con- 
trived, without either of 'em perceiving me, to convey it into 
my own pocket. I was sorry for what I did afterwards ; for, 1 
don't know why, but, poor lady ! with her pale face^ and black 
eyes, she reminded me of my mother." 

'^ That, alone, ought to have prevented you from acting as 
you did. Jack," returned Thames, gravely. 

'^ I should never have acted as I did," rejoined Sheppard, 
bitterly 5 *' if Mrs. Wood hadn't struck me. That blow made me 
a thief. And, if ever I 'm brought to the gallows, I shall lay my 
death at her door." 

*' Well, think no more about it,'* returned Thames. " Do 
better in future." 

" 1 will, when I 've had my revenge," muttered Jack. '* But, 
take my advice, and keep out of Sir Rowland's way, or you 'II 
get the poor lady into trouble as well as me." 

^' Never fear," replied Thames, taking up his hat. ^'Come, 
let's be off." 

The two boys, then, emerged upon the landing, and were 
about to descend the stairs, when the voices of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood resounded from below. The storm appeared to have 
blown over, for they were conversing in a very amicable man- 
ner with Mr. Kneebone, who was on the point of departing. 

''Quite sorry, my good friend, there stiould have been any 
misunderstanding between us," observed the woollen-draper. 

''Don't mention it," returned Wood, in the conciliatory tone 
of one who admits be has been in the wrong -, " your explanation 
is perfectly satisfactory." 

" We shall expect you to-morrow," insinuated Mrs. Wood; 
^' and pray, don't bring anybody with you, ^especially Jonathan 
Wild." 

" No fear of that," laughed Kneebone.— ■" Oh ! about that boy, 
Thames Darrell. His safety must be looked to. Jonathan's 
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^threats are not to be sneezed at. The rascal will be at work t)e- 
fore tbe morning. Keep your eye upon the lad. And mind he 
doesq't stir out of your sight, on any pretence Whatever, till I 
call." 
" You hear that," whispered Jack. 

" I do," replied Thames, An the same tone ; "we haven't a 
moment to lose."^ 

" Take care of yourself," said Mr. Wood, " and 1 11 take care 
of Thames. It 's never a bad day that has a good ending. Good 
night! God bless you !" 

Upon this, there was a great shaking of hands, with renewed 
apologies and protestations of friendship on both sid^s ^ after 
which Mr. Kneebone took his leave. 

" And so, you really suspected me?" murmured Mrs. Wood, 
reproachfully, as they returned to the parlour. " Oh ! you men ! 
you men! Once get a thing into your head, and nothing will 
beat it out." 

*' Why, my love," rejoined her husband, " appearaoces, you 
must allow, were a little against you. But, since you assure me 
jou didn't write the letters, and Mr. Kneebone assures me he 
didn't receive them, I can't do otherwise than believe you. And 
I 've made up my^ mind that a husband ought to believe only 
half that he hears, and nothing that he sees." 

"An excellent maxim!" replied his wife, approvingly ; " the 
best I ever heard you utter." 

" I must now go and look after Thames," observed the ear- 
penter. 

"Oh I never mind him : he'll take no barm ! Come with me 
into the parlour. I can't spare you at present Heigho I" 

" Now for it !" cried Jac>, as (he couple entered the room : 
" the coast 's clear." 

Thames was about to follow, when he felt a gentle grasp upon 
his arm. He turned, and beheld Winifred. 

" Where are you going?" she asked. 

"I shall be back presently," replied Thames, evasively. 

" Don't go, I beg of you !" she implored. " Yoil 're in danger. 
I overheard what Mr. Kneebone said, just now." 

" Death and the devil! what a cursed interruption !" cried 
Jack, impatiently. "If you loiter in this way, old Wood will 
catch us." 

" Jf you stir, I '11 call him!" rejoined Winifred. " It's you. 
Jack, who are persuading my brother to do wrong. Thames," 
she urged, "the errand, on which you're going, can't be for 
any good, or you woudn't be afraid of mentioning it to my 
father." 
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'^ He 's coming!" cried Jack; stamping his foot, with vexation. 
^'Another moment, and it'll be^ too late/' 

** Winny, I must go !" said Thames, breaking from her. 

" Stay, dear Thames !— stay 1" cried the little girl. " He hears 
me not! he 's gone!" she added, as the door was opened and 
shut with violence*, *' something tells me I shall never see him 
again ! " 

When her fklher, a moment afterwards, issued from the par- 
lour to ascertain the cause of the noise, he found her seated on 
the stairs, in an agony of grief. 

" Where *s Thames ?" he hastily inquired. 

Winifred pointed to the door. She could not speak. 

"And Jack?" 

" Gone too," sobbed his daughter. 

Mr. Wood uttered something like an imprecation. 

"God forgive me for using such a word!" he cried, in a 
troubled tone; "if I hadn't yielded to my wife's silly request, 
this wouldn't have happened ! " 




CHAPTER Vn. 

BBOTBIB AUD SISTKB. 

On the same evening, in a stately chamber of a noble old 
mansion of Elizabeth's time, situated in Southampton Fields, 
two persons were seated. One of these , a lady, evidently a con- 
firmed invalid, and attired in deep mourning, reclined upon li 
sort of couch, or easy chair, set on wheels, with her head sup- 
ported by cushions, and her feet resting upon a velvet footstool. 
A crutch, with a silver handle, stood by her side, proving the 
state of extreme debility to which she was reduced. It was no 
easy matter to determine her age, for, though she still retained 
a certain youthfulness of appearance , she had many marks in 
her countenance, usually indicating the decline of life, but which 
in her case were, no doubt, the result of constant and severe in- 
disposition. Her complexion was wan and faded, except where 
it was tinged by a slight hectic flush, that made the want of 
colour more palpable ; her eyes were large and black, but heavy 
and lustreless ; her cheeks sunken ; her frame emaciated ; her 
dark hair thickly scattered with grey. When younger, and in 
better health, she must have been eminently lovely \ and there 
were still the remains of great beauty about her. The expres- 
sion, however, which would chiefly have interested a beholder, 
was that of settled and profound melancholy. 
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Her cpmpamon was a person of no inferior condition. Indeed 
it was apparent, from the likeness between them, that they were 
nearly related. He had the same dark eyes, though lighted by a 
fierce flame -, the same sallow complexion \ the same tall; thin 
figure, and majestic demeanour ^ the same proud cast of features* 
But here the resemblance stopped^ The expression was wholly 
difiTerent. He looked melancholy enough , it is true. But his 
gloom appeared to be occasioned by remorse, rather than sorrow. 
No sterner head was ever beheld beneath the cowl of a monk, 
or the bonnet of an inquisitor. He seemed inexorable, and in- 
scrutable as fate itself. 

" Well, Lady Trafford," he said, fixing a severe look upon 
her. " You depart for Lancashire to-morrow. Have I your final 
answer?" 

" You have, Sir Rowland," she answered, in a feeble tone, 
but firmly. " You shall have the sum you require, but " 

" But what, madam ? " 

" Do not misunderstand me," she proceeded. ** I give, it to 
King James — not to you : for the furtherance of a great and 
holy cause, not for the prosecution of wild and unprofitable 
schemes." 

Sir Rowland bit his lips to repress the answer that rose to 
them. 

'* And the will?" he said, with forced calmness. " Do you 
still refuse to make one?" 

" I have madiB one," replied Lady TrafTord. 

*' How?" cried her brother, starting. 

" Rowland," she rejoined, " you strive in vain to terrify me 
into compliance with your wishes. Nothing shall induce me to 
act contrary to the dictates of my conscience. My will is executed, 
and placed in safe custody." 

" i[n whose favour is it made?" he inquired, sternly. 

" In favour of my son." 

*' You have no son," rejoined Sir Rowland, moodily. 

'^ I had one," answered his sister, in a mournful voice ; '' and, 
perhaps, I have one still." 

" If I thought so " cried the knight fiercely 5 " but this is 

idle," he added, suddenly checking himself^ '' Aliva, your child 
perished with its father." 

"And: by whom were they both destroyed?" demanded his 
sister, raising herself by a painful effort, and regarding him with 
a searching glance. 

" By the avenger of his family's dishonour — ^by your brother," 
he replied, coolly. 

" Brother," cried Lady Trafford, her eye blazing with un- 
natural light, and her (dieek suffused with a crimson stain : 
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" Bfolhcr," she med, lifting her thin fingers towards heaven, 
'^ as God shall judge me, I was wedded to that murdered man ! ^ 

" A lie ! " ejaculated Sir Rowland, furiously ; " a black , and 
damning lie ! " 

^'Itis the truth," replied his sister, falling bsickwards upon 
the couch. " I will swear it upon the cross ! " 

" His name, then?" demanded the knight. " Tell me that, 
and I will believe you." 

"Not now — ^not nowl" she returned, with a shudder. " When I 
am dead you will learn \U Do not disquiet yourself. You will not 
have to wait long for the information. Rowland/' she added, 
in an altered tone, " I am certain I shall not live many days. 
And, if you treat me in this way, you will have my death to an- 
swer for, as well as the deaths of my husband and child. Let us 
part in peace. We shall take an eternal farewell of each other." 

" Be it so! " rejoined Sir Rowland, with concentrated fury; 
'^ but before we do part, I am resolved to know the name of your 
pretended husband I " 

" Torture shall not wrest it from me," answered his sister, 
firmly. 

" What motive have you for concealment?" he demanded. 

" A vow," she answered, — " a vow to my dead husband." 

Sir Rowland looked at her for a moment , as if he meditated 
some terrible reply. He then arose, and, taking a few turns in 
the chamber, stopped suddenly before her. 

" What has put it into your head that your son yet lives ?" 
he asked. 

" I have dreamed that I shall see him before I die," she re- 
joined. ' 

'* Dreamed ! " echoed the knight, with a ghastly smile. " Is 
that all? Then learn from me that your hopes are visionary as 
their foundation. Unless he can arise from the bottom of the 
Thames, where he and his abhorred father lie buried, you will 
never behold him again in this world." 

" Heaven have compassion on you, Rowland!" murmured 
his sister, crossing her hands and looking upwards ; " you hare 
none oa me." 

" I mil have none till I have forced the villain's name from 
you ! " he cried, stamping the floor with rage. 

^^ Rowland, your violence is killing me," she returned, in a 
plaintive tone. 

'' His name, I say! — his name ! " thundered the knight. 

And he unsheathed his sword. 

Lady Trafibrd uttered a prolonged scream, and fainted. 
When she came to herself, she found that her brother had 
cfuitted the room, leaving her to the care of a female attendant. 
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Her first orders were to summon the rest of ber servants to 
make immediate preparations for her departure for Lancashire. 
" To-night, your ladyship ? '■ ventured an elderly domestic. 
'^ Instantly, Hobson/' retqin[ied Lady Trafford ; ^^ as soon as 
the carriage can be brought round.'* 

'^ It shall be at the door in ten minutes. Has your ladyship 
any further commands ? " 

^^ None whatever. Yet, stay ! There is oneihing I wish you 
to do. Take that box, and put it into the carriage yourself. 
Where is Sir Rowland ? " 

^^ In the library, your ladyship. He has given orders that no 
one is to disturb him. But there's a person in the hall — a very 
odd sort of man — waiting to see him, who won't be sent away." 
" Very well. Lose not a moment, Hobson." 
The elderly domestic bowed, took up the case, and retired. 
'^ Your ladyship is far too unwell to travel," remarked the 
female attendant, assisting her to rise; ^^ you'll never be able 
to reach Manchester." 

" It matters not, Norris," replied Lady Trafiford : " I would 
rather die on the road, than be exposed to another such scene 
as I have just encountered." , 

" Dear me! " sympathised Mrs. Norris. " I was afraid from 
the scream I heard, that something dreadful had happened, Sir 
Rowland has fk terrible temper indeed — a shocking temper ! I 
declare he frightens me out of my senses." 
*' Sir Rowland is my brother," resumed Lady Trafford coldly. 
^' Well that 's no reason why he should treat your ladyship so 
shamefully, I 'm sure. Ah ! how I wish poor dear Sir Cecil were 
alive! he'd keep him in order." 
Lady Trafford sighed deeply. 

'* Your ladyship has never been well since you married Sir Ce- 
cil," rejoined Mrs. Norris. ** For my part, I don't think you ever 
quite got over the accident you met^ith on the night of the 
Great Storm." 
" Norris! " gasped Lady Trafford, trembling violently. 
'' Mercy on us ! what have I said ! " cried the attendant, greatly 
alarmed by the agitation of her mistress^ '' do sit down, your 
ladyship, while I run for the ratiGa and ro^a solis." 

'* It is past," rejoined Lady Trafford, recovering herself by a 
powerful effort ^ ^' but never allude to the circumstance again. 
Go and prepare for our departure." 

In less time than Hobson had mentioned, the carriage was 
announced. And Lady Trafford having been carried down stairs, 
and placed within it, the postboy drove off, at a rapid pace for 
Barnet. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



MICHING MAU.1IC«(K 



Sir Rowland, meantime, paced bis chamber with a quick 
and agitated step. He was ill at ease, though he would not have 
confessed his disquietude even to himself^ Not conceiving that 
bis sister— feeble as she was, and yielding as she bad ever shown 
herself to his wishes, whether expressed or implied — would 
depart without consuUing him, he was equally surprised and en- 
raged to hear the servants busied in transporting her to the car- 
riage. His pride, however, would not suffer him to interfere 
with their proceedings \ much less could he bring himself to 
acknowledge that he had been in the wrong, and entreat Lady 
Trafford to remain, though be was well aware that her life might 
be endangered if she travelled by night. But, when the sound of 
the carriage-wheels died away, and he felt that she was actually 
gone, his resolution failed him, and he rang the bell violently. 

'' My horses, Charcam," he said, as a servant appeared. 

The man lingered. 

'^'Sdeath! why am I not obeyed?^' exclaimed the knight, 
angrily. " I wish to overtake Lady Trafford. Use despatch ! " 

^' Her ladyship will not travel beyond Saint Alban's to-night. 
Sir Rowland, so Mrs. Norris informed me," returned Charcam, 
respectfully;^' and there's a person without, anxious for an au- 
dience, whom, with submission, I think your honour would de- 
sire to see." 

''Ah!" eiclaimed Sir Rowland, glancing significantly at 
Charcam, who was a confidant in his Jacobite schemes ; " is it 
the messenger from Orchard-Windham, from Sir William ? " 

"No, Sir Rowland." 

" From Mr. Corbet Kynaston, then? Sir John Packinglon's 
courier was here yesterday." 

" No, Sir Rowland." 

" Perhaps he is from Lord Derwentwater, or Mr. Forster ? 
News is expected from Northumberland." 

"I can't exactly (say, Sir Rowland. The gentleman didn't 
communicate his business to me. But I 'm sure it's important." 

Charcam said this, not because Jbe knew anything about the 
matter \ but, having received a couple of guineas to deliver the 
message, he, naturally enough, estimated its importmce by the 
amount of the gratuity. 

" Well, I will see him," replied the knight, after a moment's 
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pause ; *' be may be from the Earl of Mar. But let tbe horses be 
in readiness. I sh^i ride to St. Alban's to-nigbt.^' 

So saying, he threw himself into a ehair. And Charcam, fear- 
ful of anot^ier change in his 'master^s present uncertain mood, 
disappeared. ' . 

The pefsou, shortly afterwards ushered into tbe room, seemed 
by the imperfect light, — for thfe Evening twas advancing, and the 
chamber darkened by heavy drapery,— to be a middle-sized mid- 
dle-aged man, of rather vulgar appearance, but with a very 
shrewd aspect. He was plainly attired in a riding-dress and 
boots of the period, and wore a hanger by his side. 

**^your servant, ^ir Jlowland," said the stranger, dudking his 
head, as he advanced. 

*' Your business, Sir ? " returned the other, stiffly. 

The new-comer looked at Charcam. Sir Rowland waved his 
hand, and the attendant withdrew. 

" You don't recollect me, I presume ? " premised the stranger, 
taking a seat. 

The knight, who (!k)uld ill brook this familiarity, instantly 
arose. 

*' Don't disturb yourself," continued the other, nowise dis- 
concerted by the rebuke. " I never stand upon ceremony where 
I know I shall be welcome. We have met before." 

" Indeed ! " rejoined Sir Rowland, haughtily •, " perhaps, you 
will refresh my memory as to the time, and place." 

" Let me see. The time was the 26th of November, 1703 : the 
place, the Mint in Southwark. I have a good memory, you per- 
ceive. Sir Rowland. " 

The knight staggered as if struck by a mortal wound. 
Speedily recovering himself, however, he rejoined, with forced 
calmness, '^ You are mistaken, Sir. 1 was in Lancashire, at our 
family seat, at the time yoa mention.'' 

The stranger smiled incredulously. 

" Well, Sir Rowland," he said, after a brief pause, during 
which the knight regarded him with a searching glance, as if 
endeavouring to recal his features , ^' I will not gainsay your 
words. You are in the right to be cautious, till you know with 
whom you have to deal \ and, even then, you can't be too wary. 
* Avow nothing, believe nothing, give nothing for nothing,' is 
my own motto. And it 's a maxim of universal application ; or, 
at least, of universal practice. I am not come here to play the 
part of your father-confessor. I am come to serve you." 

" In what way, Sir? " demanded Trenchard, in astonishment 

" You will learn anon. You refuse me your confldence. I ap- 
plaud your prudence : it is, however, needless. Your history, 
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your actions, nay, your very thoughts are better known to me 
than to your spiritual adviser." • , . 

*'Make good your assertions,'* criM Trenchard, furiously, 



**or " 



" To the proof," interrupted tbj stranger, calmly. " You'are 
the son of Sir Montacut^'Trenchard, of Ashten-Hall, leaVr Man- 
chester. Sir Montacuteiiad thce# children— two^daughters and 
yourself. The eldest, ^onstance, jvas lost, by lhptarcl6ssness-of 
a servant, during her infancy, and has never siniJe Jieen heard 
of : the youngest, Mva, is the present Lady T«ifilbrJ. 1 merely 
mention these cirdumstances to ^how 'the acqaracy^-my in- 
formation." ' ' M y . 

** If this is the extent of it. Sir," returned the feiiigltt, ironi- 
cally, " you may spare yourself further trouble. These partiqar 
lars are familiar to all, who have any title to the knowledge," ' 

" Perhaps so," rejoined the stranger 5 *' but I taive others in 
reserve, not so generally known. With your permission, I \^ill 
go on in my own way. Where I am in error, you can set ^e 
right,~Your father. Sir Montacute Trenchard, who had been a 
loyal subject of King James the Secoqd, and borne arms in his 
service, on the abdication of that monarch, turned bis back upon 
the Stuarts, and would never afterwards recognise their claims lo 
the crown. It was said, that he received an affront from James 
in the shape of a public reprimand, which* his pride could not ^ 
forgive. Be this as it may, though a Catholic, he died a friend 
to the Protestant succession. 

'* So far you are correct," observed Trenchard^ "still, this is 
no secret.". 

'* Suffer me to proceed," replied the stranger. "The opinions, 
entertained by the old knight, naturally induced him to view 
with displeasure the conduct of his son, who warmly espoused 
the cause he had deserted. Finding remonstrsQces ^f no avail, 
he had recourse to threats 5 and wh^ threats foiled, he adopted 
more decided measures." 

" Ha I " ejaculated Trenchard. 

"As yet,' pursued the stronger, "Sir Montacute had placed 
no limit to his son's expenditui'e. He did not quarrel with Row- 
land's profusion, for his own revenues were ample; but he did 
object to the large sums lavished by him in the service of a fac- 
tion he was resolved not to support. Accordingly, the old 
knight reduced his son's allowance to a third of its previous 
amount ^ and, upon further provocation, he even went so far as 
to alter his will in favour of his daughter, Aliva, who was then 
betrothed to her cousin. Sir Cecil Trafford." 

" Proceed, Sir," said Trenchard, breathing hard. 

"Under these circumstances, Rowland did what any other 

8 ■ 
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sensible person would do. Aware of his father's inflexibility of 
purpose, he set his wits to work to defeat the design. He con- 
trived to break off his sister's match ; and this he accomplished 
so cleverly, that, he maintained the strictest friendship with Sir 
Cecil. For two years be thought himself secure ; and, secretly 
engaged in the Jacobite schemes of the time, in which, also, 
Sir Cecil was deeply involved, he began to relax in his watch- 
ftilness over Aliva. About this time,— namely, in November, 
1703— while young Trenchard was in Lancashire, and his sister 
in London, on a visit, he received a certain communication flrom 
bis confidential servant, t)avies, which, at once, destroyed his 
hopes. He learnt that his sister was privately married — ^the name 
or rank of her husband could not be ascertained — and living in 
retirement in an obscure dwelling in the Borough, where she had 
given birth to a son. Rowland's plans were quickly formed, and 
as quickly executed. Accompanied by Sir Cecil, who still con- 
tinued passionately enamoured of his sister, and to whom he 
represented that she had fallen a victim to the arts of a seducer, 
he set off, at fiery speed, for the metropolis. Arrived there, their 
first object was to seek out Davies, by whom they were con- 
ducted to the lady's retreat, — a lone habitation, situated on the 
outskirts of Saint George's Fields in Southwark. Refused admit- 
tance, they broke open tbe.door. Aliva's husband, who passed 
by the name of Darrell, confronted them sword in hand. For a 
few minutes he kept them at bay. But, urged by his wife's cries, 
who was more anxious for the preservation of her chiid^s life 
than her own, he snatched up the infant, and made his escape 
from the back of the premises. Rowland and his companions 
instantly started in pursuit, leaving the lady to recover as she 
might They tracked the fugitive to the Mint ; but, like hounds 
at fault, they here lost all scent of their prey. Meantime, the lady 
had overtaken them ^ but, terrified by the menaces of her vindic- 
tive kinsmen, she did not dare to reveal herself to her husband, 
of whose concealment on the roof of the very house the party 
were searching she was aware. Aided by an individual, who 
was acquainted with a secret outlet from the tenement, Darrell 
escaped. Before bis departure, he gave his assistant a glove. 
That glove is still preserved. In her endeavour to follow him, 
Aliva met with a severe fail, and was conveyed away, in a state 
of ins^isibility, by Sir Cecii. She was supposed to be lifeless ; 
but she survived the accident, though she never regained her 
strength. Directed by the same individual, who had helped Dar- 
rell to steal a march upon him, Rowland, with Davies, and an- 
other attendant, continued the pursuit. Both the fugitive and 
his chasers embarked on the Thames. The elements were wrath- 
ful as their passions. The storm burst upon them in its fury* 
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Unmindful of the terrors of the night, unscared by the danger 
that threatened him, Rowland consigned his sister's husband and 
his sister's child to the waves." 

" Bring your story to an end. Sir," said Trenchard who had 
listened to the recital with mingled en^iotions of rage and fear. 

** I have nearly done," replied the stranger.—" As Rowland's 
whole crew perished in the tempest, and he only escaped by mi- 
racle, he fancied himself free from detection. And for twelve 
years he has been so -, until his lo>ng security, welKoigh oblitera- 
ting remembrance of the deed, has bred almost a sense of in* 
nocence within his breast. During this period Sir Montacute has 
been gathered to his father3. His title has descended to Row* 
land : his estates to Aliva. The latter has, since, been induced 
to unite herself to Sir Cecil, on terms originating with her 
1>rother, and which, however strange and unprecedented, were 
acquiesced in by the suitor." 
, Sir Rowland looked bewildered with surprise. 

^* The marriage was never consummated," continued the im- 
perturbable stranger. "Sir Cecil is no more. Lady Trafford, 
supposed to be childless, broken in health and spirits, frail both 
in mind and body, is not likely to make another marriage. The 
estates must, ere long, revert to Sir Rowland." 

"Are you man, or fiend?" exclaimed Trenchard, staring at 
the stranger, as he concluded bis narration. 

" You are complimentary. Sir Rowland," returned the other, 
with a grim smile. 

"If you are human," rejoined Trenchard, with stem empha- 
sis, " 1 insist upon knowing whence you derived your inform- 
ation?" 

" I might reftise to answer the question. Sir Rowland. But I 
am not indisposed to gratify you. Partly, from your confessor ; 
partly, from other sources." 

" My confessor ! " ejaculated the knight, in the extremity of 
surprise ; " has he betrayed his sacred trust?" 

" He has," replied the other, grinning ; " and this will be a 
caution to you in future, how you confide a secret of conse- 
quence to a priest I should as soon think of trusting a woman. 
Tickle the ears of their reverences with any idle nonsense you 
please : but tell them nothing you care to have repeated. I was 
once a disciple of Saint Peter myself, and speak from expe- 
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"Who are you?" ejaculated Trenchard, scarcely able to 
credit his senses. 

" I'm surprised you've not asked that question before. Sir 
Rowland. It would have saved me much circumlocution, and 
you some suspense. My name is Wild— Jonathan Wild." 
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And the great thief-taker indulged himself in a chuckle at tlie 
effect produced by this announcement. He was accustomed to 
such surprises, and enjoyed them. 

Sir Rowland laid his band upon his sword. 

" Mr. Wild," he said, in a sarcastic tone, but with great 
firmness ; " a person of your well-known sagacity must be aware 
that some secrets afe dangerous to the possessor." 

" I am foUy aware of it, Sir Rowland," feplied Jonathan, 
coolly ; *' but I have nothing to fear 5 because, in the first place, 
it will be to your advantage not to molest me ^ and, in the 
second, I am provided against all contingencies. I never hunt 
the human tiger without being armed. My janizaries are with-' 
out. One of them is furnished with a packet containing the 
heads of the statement I have just related, which, if I don't 
return at a certain time, will be laid before the proper authorities. 
J have calculated my chances, you perceive." 

"You have forgottea that you are in my power," returned 
the knight, sternly; " and that all your allies cannot save you 
from my resentpient," . 

" I can, at least, protect myself," replied Wild, with provok- 
ing calmness. " I am accounted a fair shot, as well as a tolerable 
swordsman, and I will give proof of my skill in both lines, 
should occasion require it. I have had a good many desperate 
engagements in my time, and have generally come off victorious. 
I bear the marks of some of them about me still," he continued, 
taking off his \Vig, and laying bare a bald skull, covered with 
ofcatrices and plates of silver. *VThis gash," he added, pointing 
to one of the larger scars, " was a wipe from the hanger of Tom 
Thtnrland, whom I apprehended for the murder of Mrs. Knap. 
This wedge of silver," pointing to another, " which would mend 
a coffee-pot, serves to stop up a breach made by Will Colthurst, 
who robbed Mr. Hearl on Hounslow-Heath. I secured the dog 
after he had wounded me. This fracture was the handiwork of 
Jack Parrot (otherwise called Jack the Grinder), who broke 
into the palace of the Bishop of Norwich. Jack was a comical 
scoundrel, and made a little too free with his grace's best bur- 
gundy, as well as his grace's favourite housekeeper. The Bishop, 
however, to show him the danger of meddling with the church, 
gave him a dance at Tyburn for his pains. Not a scar but has 
its history. The only inconvenience I feel from my shattered 
noddle is an incapacity to drink. But that's an infirmity shared 
by a great many sounder heads than mine. The hardest bout I 
ever had was with a woman — Sally Wells, who was afterwards 
lagged for shoplifting. She attacked me with a carving-knife, 
and, when I had disarmed her, the jade bit off a couple of 
fingers from my left hand. Thus, you see, I 'v6 never hesitated, 
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ana never shall hesitate to expose my life where anything is to 
be gained. My profession has hardened roe.'^ 

And, with this, lie coolly re-adjusted his j^eruke. 

" What do you expect to gain from this interview, Mr. 
WUd ! " demanded Trenchard, as if he had formed a sudden 
resolution. 

^' Ah! now we come to business,"' returnod Jonathan, rubbing 
his hands, gleefi^lly. ^^ These are my terms. Sir Rowland," he 
added, taking a sheet of pap^r from his pocket, and pushing 
it towards the knight. 

Trenchard glanced at the document. 

'' A thousand pounds," he observed, gloomily, '* is a heavy 
price to pay for doubtful secrecy, when certain silence might 
be so cheaply procured." 

*' You would purchase it at the price of your head," applied 
Jonathan, knitting his brows. ^^ Sir Rowland," he added, sa- 
vagely, and with somewhat of the look of a bull-dog before he 
flies at his foe, *' if it were my pleasure to dp so, I coukl crush 
you with 9 breath. You are wholly in my povyer. Your name, 
with the fatal epithet of ' dangerous ' attached to.it, stands fore- 
most on the Ijst of Disaffected now before the Secret Committee. 
I hold a warrant from Mr. Walpole for your apprehension." 

" Arrested ! " exclaimed Trenchard, drawing his sword. 

'^ Put up your blade^ Sir Rowland," rejoined Jonathan, 
resuming his former calm demeanour, *' King James the Third 
will need it. I have no hitention of arresting you. I have a 
different game to play *, and it'll be your own fault, if you don 't 
come off the winner. I offer you my assistance on certam 
terms. The proposal is so far from being exorbitant, that it 
should be trebled if I had not a fellow-feeling in the cause?^ To 
be frank with you, I have an affront to requite, which can be 
settled at the same time, and in the same way with your affair. 
That's worth something to me^ fori don't mind paying for 
revenge. After all a thousand pounds is a trifle lo rid you of an 
upstart, who may chance to deprive you of tens of .thousands." 

" Did I hear you aright?" asked Trenchard, with startling 
eagerness. 

" Certainly," replied Jonathan, with Che most perfect sang- 
froidy " ril undertake to free you from the boy. That 's part 
of the bargain." 

*^ Is he alive?" vociferated Trenchard. 

*'To be sure," returned Wild 5 '' he's not only alive, but 
likely for life, if we don H clip the thread." 

Sir Rowland caught at a chair for support, and passed his 
hand across his brow, on which the damp had gathered thickly. 

"The intelligence seems new to you. 1 thought l*d been 
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suflScieaUy explidt," coatinued Jonattian. ^^ Most persons ^vcMild 
have guessed my meaning." 

'' Then it was not a dream!" ejaculated Sir Rowland in a 
hollow voice, and as if speaking to himself. '^ I did see them 
on the platform of the bridge— the child and his preserver ! 
They were not struck by the fallen ruin, nor wjjelmed in the 
roaring flood,— or, if they »^ere, they escaped as I escaped. 
God ! I hare cheated myself into a belief that the boy perished I 
And now my worst fears are realized— be lives I " 

^^ As yet," returned Jonathan, with fearful emphasis. 

" I cannot — dare not injure him," rejoined Trenchard, with 
a haggard look, and sinking, as if paralysed, into a ohair,. 

Jonathan laughed scornfully. 

^* Leave him to me," he said. '^ He shan't trouble yoa 
ftirther." 

** No," replied Sir Rowland, who appeared completdy pros- 
trated. ^* I will struggle no longer with destiny. Too much 
blood has been shed already." 

^^ This comes of One feelings! " muttered Jonathan, contemp- 
tuously. ** Give me your thorough-paced villain. But I shan't 
let him off thus. 1 11 try a strong dose. — Am I to understand 
that you intend to plead guilty. Sir Rowland?" he added. ^' If 
so, I may as well execute my warrant." 

^' Stand off, Sir!" exclaimed Trenchard, starting suddenly 
backwards. 

'^ I knew that would bring him to," thought Wild. 

*^ Where is the boy ? " demanded Sir Rowland. 

"At present, under the care of his preserver— one Owen 
Wood, a carpenter, by whom he was brought up." 

" Wood ! " exclaimed Trenchard,—" of Wych Street? " 

" The same." 

" A boy from bis shop was here a short time ago. C!ould it 
be him you mean ? " 

" No. That boy was the carpenter's apprentice. Jack Shep^ 
pard. I 've just left your nephew." 

At this moment Charcam entered the room. 

" Beg pardon. Sir Rowland," said the attendant " but there's 
a boy from Mr. Wood, with a message for Lady Traffbrd." 

" From whom? " vociferated Trenchard. 

" From Mr. Wood the carpenter.' 

" The same who was here just now? 

" No, Sir Rowland, a much finer boy.' 

" 'Tis he, by heaven ! " cried Jonathan •, " this is lucky. Sir 
Rowland/' be added, in a deep whisper, " do you agree to my 
terms?" 

" I do," answered Trenchard, in the same tone. 
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*' Enough! " rejoined Wild ; '^ he shall not return." 

'' Have you acquainted him with Lady Trafford's departure? ** 
said the knight, addressing Charcam, with as much composure 
as he could assume. 

^' No, Sir Rowland/' replied the attendant, ^' as you proposed 
to ride to Saint Albans to-night, I thought you might choose 
to see him yourself Besides, there's something odd about the 
hoy \ for, though I questioned him pretty closely concerning his 
business, he declined answering my questions, and said he could 
only deliver his message to her ladyship. I thought it better 
not to send him away till I 'd mentioned the circumstance to 
you." 

" You did right," returned Trenchard. 

*' Where is he?" asked Jonathan. 

'^ In the hall," replied Charoam. 

"Alone?" 

*' Not exactly. Sir. There's another lad at the gate waiting 
for him — the same who was here just now, that Sir Rowland 
was speaking of, who fastened up the jewel-case for her lady- 
ship." 

" A jewel-case ! " e:&claimed Jonattian. " Ah, I see it all! " 
he cried, with a quick glance. " Jack Sheppard's fingers are 
lime-twigs. Was anything missed after the lad's departure, 
Sir Rowland?" 

" Not that I'm aware of," said the knight. — **Stay ! some- 
thing occurs to me." And he conferred apart with Jonathan. 

** That's ill " cried Wild when Trenchard concluded. "This 
young fool is come to restore the article— whatever it may be— 
which Lady Trafford was anxious to conceal, and which his 
companion purloined. It's precisely what such a simpleton 
would do. We have him as safe as a linnet, in a cage^ and 
could wring his neck round as easily. Oblige me by acting 
under my guidance in the matter, Sir Rowland. I 'm an old 
hand at such things. Harkee," he added, "Mr. What's-your*- 
name ! " 

" Charcam," replied the attendant, bowing. 

" Very well, Mr. Charooal, you may bring in the boy. But 
not a word to him of Lady Trafford's absence— mind that. A 
robbery has been committed, and your master suspects this lad 
as an accessory to the offence. He, therefore, desires to inter- 
rogate him. It will be necessary to secure his companion-, and 
as you say he is not in the house, some caution must be used in 
approaching him, or he may chance to takelo his heels, for 
he 's a slippery little rascal When you 've seized him, cough 
thrice thus,— and two rough-looking gentlemen will make llieir 
appearance. Don't be alarmed by their manners, Mr. Charcoal. 
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They 're apt to be surly to stranfgers, but it soon wears off. 
The gentleman with the red beard win relieve Joa of your pri- 
soner. The other must call a coach as quickly as he can." 

* * For whom, Sir ? " inquired Charcam. 

" For me— his master, Mr. Jonathan Wild." 

"Are you Mr. Jonathan Wild?" asked the attendant, in 
great trepidation. 

"I am. Charcoal. But don't let my name frighten you. 
Though," said the thief-taker, with a complacent smile, "all 
the world seems to tremble at it. Obey my orders, and you've 
nothing to fear. About them quickly. Lead the lad to suppose 
that he '11 be introduced to Lady Trafford. You understand me, 
Charcoal." 

The attendant did noi understand him. He was confounded 
by the presence in which he found himself. But, not daring to 
confess his want of comprehension, he made a profound reve- 
rence, and retired. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONSSQUENCES OF THE THEFT. 

*' How do you mean to act. Sir?" inquired Trenchard, as 
soon as they were left alone. 

" As circumstances shall dictate. Sir Rowland," returned 
Jonathan. " Something is sure to arise in the course of the in- 
vestigation, of which I can take advantage. If not, I'll convey 
bim to St. Giles's roundhouse on my own responsibility.'' 

" Is this your notable scheme !" asked the knight, scornfully. 

" Once there," proceeded Wild, without noticing the inter- 
ruption, " he 's as good as in his grave. The constable. Sharpies, 
is in my pay. I can remove the prisoner at any hour of the night 
I think fit : and I will remove him. You must know. Sir Row- 
land — for I 've no secrets from you— that, in the course of my 
business I 've found it convenient to become the owner of a small 
Dutch sloop -, by means of which I can transmit any light ware, 
— ^such as gold watches, rings, and plate, as well as occasion- 
ally a bank or goldsmith's note, which has been spoken with by 
way of the mail, — you understand me ?— to Holland or Flanders, 
and obtain a secure and ready market for them. This vessel is 
now in the river, off Wapping. Her cargo is nearly shipped. 
She will sail, at early dawn to-morrow, for Rotterdam. Her 
commander, Rykhart Van Galgebrok, is devoted to my interests* 
As soon as he gets into blue water, he '11 think no more of pitch- 
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ing the boy overboard than of lighting bis pipe. This will be 
safer than cutting his throat on shore. I've tried the plan, and 
found it answer. The Northern Ocean keeps a secret better than 
the Thames, Sir Rowland. Before midnight, your nephew shall 
be safe beneath the hatches of the Zeeslang/' 
• ** Poor child ! " muttered Trenchard, abstractedly ; " the 
whole scene upon the river is passing before me. I hear the 
splash in the water — I see the white object floating like a sea-- 
bird on the tide— it will not sink ! " 

" 'Sblood ! " exclaimed Jonathan, in a tone of ill-disguised 
contempt ; ^^ it won't do to indulge these fancies now. Be seated, 
and cailm yourself." 

** I have often conjured up some frightful vision of the dead," 
murmured the knight, **but I never dreamed of an interview 
with the living." 

" It'll be over in a few minutes," rejoined Jonathan, impa- 
tiently 5 ** in fact, it '11 be over too soon for me. I like such in- 
terviews. But we waste time. Have the goodness to affix your 
name to that memorandum, Sir Rowland. I require nothing, 
you see, till my share of the contract is fulfilled." 

Trenchard took up a pen. 

" It's the boy's death-warrant," observed Jonathan, with a 
sinister smile. 

" I cannot sign it," returned Trenchard. 

'^ Damnation ! " exclaimed Wild with a snarl, that displayed 
his glistening fangs to the farthest extremity of his mouth, '^ I 'm 
not to be trifled with thus. That paper must be signed, or I take 
my departure." 

" Go, Sir," rejoined the knight, haughtily. 

'^ Ay, ay, I'll go, fast enough ! " returned Jonathan, putting 
his hands into his pockets, ^^ but not alone. Sir Rowland." 

At this juncture, the door was flung open, and Charcam en- 
tered, dragging in Thames, whom he held by the collar, and 
who struggled in vain to free himself from the grasp imposed 
upon him. 

" Here 's one of the thieves. Sir Rowland ! " cried the atten- 
dant. '^ I was only just in time. The young rascal had learnt 
from some of the women-servants that Lady TrafTord was from 
home, and was in the very act of making off when I got down 
stairs. Come along, my Newgate bird I " he continued, Shaking 
him with great violence. 

Jonathan gave utterance to a low whistle. 

*' If things had gone smoothly," he thought, '* I should have 
cursed the fellow's stupidity. As it is, I'm not sorry for the 
blunder." 
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Trenohard, meanwhile, whose gaace was flxed apon the boy, 
became livid as death, but he moved not a muscle. 

'' Tis he ! " he mentally ejaculated. 

^* What do you think of your nephew. Sir Rowland ? " whis- 
pered Jonathan, who sat with his back towards Thames, so that 
his features w^re concealed from the youth's view. It would be 
a thousand pities, wouldn't it, to put so promising a lad out of 
the way 7 " 

'^ Devil ! " exclaimed the knight fiercely ^' Give me the paper." 

Jonathan hastily picked up the pen, and presented it to 
Trenchard, who attached his signature to the document. 

'^ If I am the devil," observed Wild, '^ as some folks assert, 
and I m J self am not unwilling to believe, you 'U find that I differ 
from the generally-received notions of the arch-fiend, and faith- 
fully execute the commands of those who confide their souls to 
my custody." 

" Take hence this boy, then," rejoined Trenchard \ " his 
looks unman me." 

*' Of what am I accused?" asked Thames, who though a good 
deal alarmed at first, had now regained bis courage. 

'^ Of robbery ! " replied Jonathan in a tbuudering voice, and 
suddenly confronting him. '^ Tou 're charged with assisting 
your comrade, Jack Sheppard, to purloin certain articles of 
value fh)m a jewel-case belonging to Lady Trafford. Aha ! " he 
continued, producing a short silver staff, which he carried con- 
stantly about with him, and uttering a terrible imprecation, '^ I 
see you 're confounded. Down on your marrow-bones, sirrah ! 
Confess your guilt, and Sir Rowland may yet save you from the 
gallows." 

"I've nothing to confess," replied Thames, boldly, " I've 
done no wrong. Are you my accuser ? " 

" I am," replied Wild ; " have you anything to allege to the 
contrary ? " 

" Only this," returned Thames : " that the charge is false, and 
malicious, and that you know it to be so." 

* ' Is that all ? " retorted Jonathan. * * Come, I must search you 
my youngster ! " 

" Tou shan't touch me," rejoined Thames \ and, suddenly 
bursting from Charcam, he threw himself at the feet of Trench- 
ard. " Hear me. Sir Rowland ! " he cried. " I am innocent. I 
have stolen nothing. This person— this Jonathan Wild, whom 
I beheld for the first time, scarcely an hour ago, in Wych Street, 
is — ^I know not why — my enemy. He has sworn that he '11 take 
away my life ! " 

'' Bah ! " interrupted Jonathan. ^^ You won't listen to this 
nonsense. Sir Rowland ! " 
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i^ If you are innocent, boy/' said the knight, controlling his 
emotion ^ '^ you have nothing to apprehend. But, what brought 
you here ? " 

* ^ Excuse me, Sir Rowland. I cannot answer that question. My 
business is with Lady Trafford." 

" Are you aware that I am her ladyship's brother?" returned 
the knight. ^^ She has no secrets flrom me.'* 

" Possibly not," replied Thames, in some confusion 5 " but I 
am not at liberty to speak." 

" Tour hesitation is not in your favour," observed Trenchard, 
sternly. 

" Will he consent to be searched?" inquired Jonathan. 

'' No/' rejoined Thames, '^ I won*t be treated like a common 
felon, if lean help it." 

^' You shall be treated according to your deserts, then," said 
Jonathan, maliciously. And, in spite of the boy's resistance, be 
plunged bis hands into his pockets, and drew forth the miniature. 

** Where did you get this from ? " asked Wild, greatly sur- 
prised at the result of his investigation. 

Thames retunied no answer. 

^^ I thought as much," continued Jonathan. ^^ But we'll find 
a way to make you open your lips presently. Bring in his com- 
rade," he added, in a whisper to Charcam ^ ^' I'll take care of 
him. And don't neglect my instructions this time." Upon which, 
with an assurance that he would not do so, the attendant de- 
parted. 

'' You can, of course, identify this picture as Lady Trafford's 
property?" pursued Jonathan, with a meaning glance, as he 
handed it to the knight. 

'' I can," replied Trenchard. ^^ Ha !" he exclaimed, witti a 
sudden, start, as his glance fell upon the portrait ^ ^' bow came 
this into your possession, boy ?" 

" Why don't you answer, sirrah?" med Wild, in a savage 
tone, and striking him With the silver staff. ^' Can't you speak?" 

" I don't choose," replied Thames, sturdily 5 ** and your bru- 
tality shan't make noe." 

"We 'II see that " replied Jonathan, dealing him another and 
more violent blow. 

" Let him alone," said Trenchard authoritatively^ "I have 
another question to propose. Do yon know whose portrait 
this is?" 

" I do not," replied Thames, repressing his tears, " but I be- 
lieve it to be the portrait of my father.'' 

'' Indeed T'exdaimed the knight, in astonishment. ^4s your 
father alive?" 
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'' Mo/' returned Thames ^ ''he was assas(sinated while I was 
an infant." 
'^ Who told you this is his portrait?" demanded Trenchard. 
" My heart," rejoined Thames, firmly 5 " which now tells me 
I am in the presence of his murderer." 

''That 's me," interposed Jonathan^ '' a thief-taker is always 
a murderer in ttie eyes of a thief. I 'm almost sorry your suspi- 
cions are unfounded, if your father in any way resembled you, 
my youngster. But I can tell you who 'U have. the pleasure of 
hanging your father's son^ and that's a person not a hundred 
miles distant from you at this moment — ha ! ha!" 

As he said this, the door was opened, and Charcam entered, 
accompanied by a dwarfish, shabby-looking man, in a brown 
serge frock, with coarse Jewish features, and a long red beard. 
Between the Jew and the attendant came Jack Sheppard*, while 
a crowd of servants, attracted by the news, that the investiga- 
tion of a robbery was going forward, lingered at the doorway in 
hopes of catcljing something of the proceedings. 

When Jack was brought in, he cast a rapid glance around 
him, and perceiving Thames in the custody of Jonathan, instant- 
ly divined how matters stood. As be looked in this direction, 
Wild gave him a significant wink, the meaning of which he was 
not slow to comprehend. 

" Get it over quickly," said Trenchard, in a whisper to the 
thief-taker. 

Jonathan nodded assent. 

"What 's your name? " he said , addressing the audacious lad, 
who was looking about him as coolly as if nothing material was 
going on. 

" Jack Sheppard," returned the boy, fixing his eyes upon a 
portrait of the Earl of Mar. "Who 's that queer cove in the 
full-bottomed wig ?" . 

" Attend to me, sirrah," rejoined Wild, sternly. "Do you 
know this picture?" he added, with another significant look, 
and pointing to the miniature. . 

"I do," replied Jack, carelessly. 

" That 's well. Can you inform us whence it came?" 

" I should think so." 

" State the facts, then." 

"It came from Lady Trafford's jewel-box.' 
Here a murmur of amazement arose from the assemblage outside. 

" Close the door !" commanded Trenchard, impatiently. 

" In my opinion. Sir Rowland," suggested Jonathan ; " you 'd 
better allow the court to remain open." 

" Be it so," replied the knight, who saw the force of this rea- 
soning. "Continue the proceedings." 
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'^ You say that the miniature was abstracted from Lady Traf- 
ford's jewel-box," said Jonathan, in a loud voice. " Who took 
it thence?" 

" Thames Barrel! \ the boy at your side." 

" Jack !" cried Thames, in indignant surprise. 

But Sheppard took no notice of the exclamation. 

A loud buzz of curiosity circulated among the domestics ; 
some of whom — especially the females — cleaned forward to ob- 
tain a peep at the culprit. 

" Si — lence!" vodferated Cbarcamj laying great emphasis on 
the last syllable. 

" Were you present at the time of the robbery ?" pursued Jo- 
nathan. 

"I was," answered Sheppard. 

'* And will swear to it ?" . 

" I will." 

** Liar !" ejaculated Thames. 

" Enough !" exclaimed Wild, triumphantly. 

*' Close the court, Mr. Charcoal. They 've heard quite 
enough for my purpose," he muttered, as his orders were obey- 
ed, and the domestics excluded. "It's too late to carry '*em 
before a magistrate now, Sir Rowland 5 so, with your permis- 
sion, I '11 give 'em a night's lodging in Saint Giles's round- 
house. You, Jack Sheppard, have nothing to fear, as you 've 
become evidence against your accomplice. To-morrow, I shall 
carry you before Justice Walters, who 'II take your information ; 
and I 've no doubt but Thames Darrell \yill be fully committed. 
Now, for the cage, my pretty canary-bird. Before we start, I 'II 
accommodate you with a pair of ruffles." And he proceeded to 
handcuff his captive. 

" Hear me !" cried Thames, bursting into tears. " I am inno* 
cent. I could not have committed this robbery. I have only just 
left Wych Street. Send for Mr. Wood, and you '11 find that I've 
spoken the truth." 

" You 'd better hold your peace, my lad," observed Jonathan, 
in a menacing tone. 

" Lady Trafford would not have thus condemned me!" cried 
Thames. 

"Away with him!" exclaimed Sir Rowland, impatiently. 

"Take the prisoners below. Nab," said Jonathan, addressing 
the dwarfish Jew ^ " I 'U join you in an instant." 

The bearded miscreant seized Jack by the waist, and Thames 
by the nape of the neck, and marched off, like the ogre in the 
fairy tale, with a boy under each arm, while Charcam brought 
up the rear. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Monm AMD Kni. 

Thet had scarcely been gone a moment) when a confosed 
noise was heard without, and Charcam re-entered the room, 
with a couDtenance of the utmost bewilderment and alarm. 

'' What's the matter with the man?'' demanded Wild. . 

** Her ladyship ** faltered the attendant. 

^'Whatof her?" cried the knight. ''Is sheretumed?" 

" Y — e— s, Sir Rowland," stammered Charcam. 

'' The devil ! " ejaculated Jonathan. '' Here 's a cross-bite." 

''But that's not all, your honour /* continued Charcam; 
" Mrs. Norris says she's dying." 

" Dying ! " echoed the knight. 

" Dying, Sir Rowland. She was taken dreadfully ill on the 
road, with spasms and short breath, and swoonings, — ^worse 
than ever she was before. And Mrs. Norris was so frightened 
that she ordered the postboys to drive back as fast as they could. 
She never expected to get her ladyship home alive." 

"My God I" cried Trenohard, stunned by the intelligence, 
" I have killed her." 

" No doubt," rejoined Wild, with a sneer \ "but don't let all 
the world know it." 

"They 're lifting her out of the carriage," interposed Charcam; 
" will it please your honour to send for some advice and the 
chaplain ? " 

" Fly for both," returned Sir Rowland, in a tone of bitter 
anguish. 

" Stay ! " interposed Jonathan. " Where are the boys? " 

" In the hall." 

" Her ladyship will pass through it ? 

" Of course 5 there 's no other way." 

"Then, bring them into this room, the first thing— quick! 
They must not meet, Sir Rowland," he added, as Charcam 
hastened to obey his instructions. 

" Heaven has decreed it otherwise," replied the knight, de- 
jectedly. " I yield to fate." 

" Yield to nothing," returned Wild, trying to re-assure him ; 
" above all, when your designs prosper. Man's fate is in his 
own hands. You are your nephew*s executioner, or he is 
yours. Cast off this weakness. The next hour makes, or mars 
you for ever. Go to your sister, and do not quit her till all is 
over. Leave the rest to me." 
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Sir Rowland moved irresotqtely towards the door, biit re- 
coiled before a sad spectacle. This was his sister, evidently in 
the last extremity. Borne in the arms of a eouple of assistants, 
and preceded by Mrs* Norris^ wringing her hands and weeping, 
the unfortunate lady was placed upon a couch. At the same 
time, Charcam, who seemed perfectly distracted by the recent 
occurrences, dragged in Thames, leaving Jack Sheppard outside 
in the custody of the dwarfish Jew. 

*^ Hell's curses ! " muttered Jonathan between his teeth ^ 
^^ that fool will ruin all. Take him away," he added, striding 
up to Charcam. 

^^ Let him remain," interposed Trencbard. 

'^As you please. Sir Rowland," returned Jonathan, with 
affected indifference ; '' but I'm not going to bunt the deer for 
another to eat the ven'son, depend on 't." 

But seeing that no notice 'was taken of the retort, he <]rew a 
little aside, and folded his arms, muttering, **The whim will 
soon be over. She can't last long. I can putt the strings of 
this stiff-4iecked puppet as I please." 

Sir Rowland, meantime, threw himself on his knees beside his 
sister, and, clasping her chilly fingers within his own, besought 
her forgiveness in the most passionate terms. For a few 
minutes, she appeared scarcely sensible of his presence. But, 
after some restoratives had been administered by Mrs* Norris, 
she revived a little. 

^' Rowland," she said, in a faint voice, *^ I have not many 
minutes to live. Where is Father Spencer? I must have abso* 
lution. I have something that weighs heavilf upon my mind." 

Sir Rowland's brow darkened. 

^* I have sent for him, Aliva," he answered ; ^' he will be here 
directly, with your medical advisers." 

''They are useless," she returned. '^Medicine cannot save 
me now." 

" Dear sister^-" 

^^ I should die happy, if I could behold my child." 

^' Comfort yourself, then, Aliv)a. You shall behold him." 

^* You are mocking me, Rowland. Jests are not for seasons 
like this." 

^'I am not, by heaven," returned the knight, solemnly. 
'^ Leave us, Mrs. Norris, and do not return till Father Spencer 
arrives." 

*' Your ladyship—" hesitated Norris. 

" Go ! " said Lady Trafford •, " it is my last request." 

And her faithflil attendant, drowned in tears, withdrew, 
followed by the two assistants. 

Jonathan stepped behind a curtain. 
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^^ Rowland," said Lady Trafford, regarding him with a look 
of indescribable anxiety, '' you have assured me that I shall 
behold my son^ Where is he? " 

" Within this room/' replied the knight. 

" Here ! " shrieked Lady Trafford. 

" Here," repeated her brother. " But calm yourself, dear 
sister^ or the interview will be too much for you." 

'^ I am calm— quite calm, Rowland," she answered, with lips 
whose agitation belied her words. ' ^ Then , the story of his death 
was false. I knew it. i was sure you could not have the heart 
to slay a child — an innocent child. God forgive you ! " 

" May He, indeed, forgive me! " returned Trenchard, cross- 
ing himself devoutly; "but my guilt is not the less heavy, 
because your child escaped. This hand consigned him to 
destruction, but another was stretched forth to save .him. The 
infant was rescued from a watery-grave by an honest mechanic, 
who has^since brought him up as his own son." 

" Blessings upon him ! " cried Lady Trafltord, fervently. " But 
trifle with me no longer. Moments are ages now. Let me see 
my child, if he is really here? " 

" Behold him !" returned Trenchard, taking Thames (who 
had been a mute, but deeply-interested, witness of the scene) 
by the hand, and leading him towards her. 

" Ah !" exclaimed Lady Trafford, exerting all her strength. 
" My sight is failing me. Let me have more light, that I may 
behold him. Yes !" she screamed, " these are his father's 
features ! It is — it is my son I" 

" Mother !" cried Thames •, "are you, indeed, my mother?" 

"lam, indeed— my own sweet boy !" she sobbed, pressing 
him tenderly to her breast. 

" Oh !— to see you thus !" cried Thames, in an agony of 
affliction. 

" Don't weep, my love," replied the lady, straining him still 
more closely to her. " I am happy— quite happy now." 

During this touching interview, a change had come over 
Sir Rowland, and he half repented of what he had done. 

" YOu can no longer refuse to tell me the name of this youth's 
father, Aliva," he said. 

" I dare not, Rowland," she answered. " I cannot break my 
vow. I will confide it to Father Spencer, who will acquaint you 
with it when I am no more. Undraw the curtain, love," she 
added to Thames, " that I may look at you." 

" Ha !" exclaimed her son, starting bade; as he obeyed her, 
and disclosed Jonathan Wild, 

" Be silent," said Jonathan, in a menacing whisper. 

" What have you seen ?" inquired Lady Trafford. 
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*^ My enemy/' replied her son. 

** Your enemy !" she retunied, imperfectly compretiending 
him. " Sir Rowland is your uncle— he will be your guardian 
—he will protect you. Will you not, brother ?" 

" Promise,'* said a deep voice in Trenchard's ear. 

** He will kill me," cried Thames. " There is a man in this 
room who seeks my life." 

*' Impossible I" rejoined his mother. 

^^ Look at these fetters," returned Thames, holding up his 
manacled wrists •, " they virere put on by my nucleus command.** 

" Ah !" shrieked Lady Trafford. 

^' Not a moment is to be lost," whispered Jonathan to Tren- 
chard. ''His life — or yours?" 

" No one shall barm you more, my dear," cried Lady Traf- 
ford. '' Your uncle must protect you. It will be his interest to 
do so. He will be dependent on you," 

'' Do what you please with him," muttered Trenchard to 
Wild. 

" Take off these chains, Rowland," said Lady Trafford, " in- 
stantly,— I command you." 

'' / will," replied Jonathan, advancing, and rudely seizing 
Thames. 

" Mother !" cried the son, " help !" 

''.What is this?" shrieked Lady Trafford, raising herself on 
the couch, and extending her hands towards him. " Oh, God ! 
would you take bim from me? — would you murder him ?" 

"His father's name? — and he is free," rejoined Rowland, 
holding her arms. 

" Release him first— and I will disclose it !" cried Lady Traf- 
ford •, "on my soul, I will !" 

" Speak then !" returned Rowland. 

" Too late !" shrieked the lady, falling heavily backwards^— 
" too late !— oh !" 

Heedless of her cries, Jont^than passed a handkerchief tightly 
over her son's mouth, and forced him out of the room. 

When he returned, a moment or so afterwards, he found Sir 
Rowland standing by the lifeless body of his sister. His counte- 
nance was almost as white and rigid as that of the corpse by his 
side. 

" This is your work," said the knight, sternly. 

" Not entirely," replied Jonathan, calmly 5 " though I shouldn't 
be ashamed of it if it were. After all, you failed in obtaining the 
secret from her, Sir Rowland. Women are hypocrites to the 
last— true only to themselves." 

" Peace !" cried the knight, fiercely^ 

9 
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^' No offence," returntMl Jonathan. '^I was merely about to 
observe that / am in possession of 4ier secret." 

" You !" 

'' Didn't I tell you that the fugitive Darrell gave me a glove? 
But we'll speak of this hereafter. You csm purcfuise the infor- 
mation from me whenever ybii 're so disposed. I shan't drive a 
hard bargain. To the point, however. 1 came back to say, that 
I 've placed your nephew in a c6ach ^ and, if you 'll.be at my lock 
in the Old Bailey an hour after midnight, you shall hear the last 
tidings of him." 

** I will be there," answered Trenchard, gloomily. 

*' You'll not forget the thousand, Sir Rowland — short ac- 
counts, you know." 

" Fear nothing. You shall have your reward.** 

'* Thank'ee,-^thank'ee. My house is the next door to the 
Cooper's Arms, in the Old Bailey, opposite Newgate. You'll 
find me at supper." 

So saying, he bowed and departed. 

"That man should have been an Italian bravo," murmured 
the knight, sinking into a chair : '^ he has neither fear nor com- 
punction. Would I could purchase his apathy as easily as I can 
procure his assistance." 

Soen after this Mrs. Norris entered the room, followed by 
Father Spencer. On approaching the couch, they found Sir 
Rowland senseless, and extended over the dead body of his un* 
fortunate sister. 



CHAPIER XI. 



TRB MOHOCKS. 



Jonathan Wild , meanwhile, had quitted the house. He found 
a coach at the door, with the blinds carefully drawn up, and 
ascertained from a tall, ill-looking^ though tawdrily-dressed fel- 
I6w, who held his horse by the bridle, and whom he addressed 
as Quilt Arnold, that the two boys were safe inside, in the cus- 
tody of Abraham Mendez, the dwarfish Jew. As soon as he had 
delivered his instructions to Quilt, who, with Abraham, con- 
stituted his body-guard, or janizaries, as he termed them, Jona- 
than mounted his steed, and rode ofi'at a gallop. Quilt was not 
long in following his example. Springing upon the box, he told 
the coachman to make the best of his way to Saint Giles's. Sti- 
mulated by the promise of something handsome to drink, the 
man acquitted himself to admiration in the management of his 
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lazy cattle. Crack went the whip, wd a^ay Ooundered the 
heavy vehicle through the deep rut& of the ill-kept road, or rather 
lane, (for it was little better,) which , then, led across Southamp- 
ton Fields. Skirting the noble gardens of Montague House, 
(now, we need' scarcely say, the British Museum,) the party 
speedily reached. Great Russell Street, — a quarter described by 
Strype, in his edition of old Stow's famous Survey '^ as being 
graced with the best buildings in all Bloomsbury, and the best 
inhabited by the nobility and gentry, esp^ially the north side, 
as having gardens behind the houses, and the prospect of the 
pleasant fields up to Hampatead and Highgate; insohiudh that 
this place, by physicians, is esteemed the nM)st healthful of any 
in London." Neither of the parties outside bestowed much at- 
tention upon these stately and salubriously-situated mansions ^ 
indeed, as it was now not far from ten o'clock, and quite dark, 
they could scarcely discern them. But, in spite of his general 
insensibility to such matters. Quilt could not help commenting 
upon the delicious perfume wafted from ifie numerous flower- 
beds past which they were driving. The coachman answered 
by a surly grunt, and, plying his whip with redoubled zeal, 
shaped his course down Dyot Street ^ traversed that part of 
Holborn, which is now called Broad Street, and where two 
ancient alms-houses were, then, standing in the middle of that 
great thoroughfare, exactly opposite the opening of Compton 
Street; and, diving under a wide gateway on the. left, soon 
reached a more open space, surrounded by mean habitations, 
coach-houses and stables, called Kendrick Yard, at the further 
end of which Saint Giles's roundhouse was situated. 

No sooner did the vehicle turn the corner of this yard, than 
Quilt became aware, from the tumultuous sounds that reached 
his ears, as well as from the flashing of various lanterns at the 
door of the roundhouse, that some disturbance was going on ; . 
and, apprehensive of a rescue, if he drew up in the midst of the 
mob, he thought it prudent to come to a halt. Accordingly, he 
stopped the coach, dismounted, and hastened towards the as- 
semblage, which, he was glad to find, consisted chiefly of a 
posse of watchmen and other guardians of the night. Quilt*, 
who was an ardent lover of mischief, could not help laughing 
most heartily at the rueful appearance of these personages. 
Not one of them but bore the marks of having been engaged in 
a recent and severe conflict. Quarter-staves, bludgeons, brown- 
bills, lanterns, swords, and sconces were alike shivered •, and, 
to judge from the sullied state of their habiliments, the claret 
must have been tapped pretty freely. Never was heard such a 
bawling as these unfortunate wights kept up. Oaths exploded 
like shells from a battery in full fire, accompanied by threats of 
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direst vengeance against the individuals who had miaKreated 
them. Here, might be seen a poor fellow whose teeth were 
knocked down his throat, spluttering out the most tremendous 
menaces, and gesticulating like a madman : there, another, 
whose nose was partially slit, vented imprecations and lamenta- 
tions in the same breath. On the right, stood a bulky flgure, 
with a broken rattle hanging out of his great-coat pocket, who 
held up a lantern to his battered countenance to prove to the 
spectators that both his orbs of vision were darkened : on the 
left, a meagre constable had divested himself of his shirt, to 
bind up ^ith greater convenience a gaping cut in the arm. 

" So, the Mohocks have been at work, I perceive," remarked 
Quilt, as he drew near the group. 

" 'Faith, an' you may say that," returned a watchman, who 
was wiping a ruddy stream from his brow •, " they've broken 
the paice, and our pates into the bargain. But shureZy I 'd 
know that vice," he added, turning his lantern towards the 
janizary. '^Ah! Quilt Arnold, my man, is it you? By the 
powers ! I 'm glad to see you. The sight o' your ^andsome phiz 
allys does me good." 

'* I wish I could return the compliment, Terry. But your 
cracked skull is by no means a pleasing spectacle. How came 
you by the hurt, eh ? " 

'' How did I come by it? — that's a nate question. Why, 
honestly enough. It was lent me by a countryman o' mine ; but 
I paid him back in his own coin — ha ! ha ! " 

" A codntryman of yours, Terry ? " 

" Ay, and a noble one, too. Quilt — more 's the pity ! You 've 
heard of the Marquis of Slaughterford, belike? " 

** Of course \ who has not? He's the leader of the Mohocks, 
the general of the Scourers, the prince of rakes, the friend of 
the surgeons and glaziers, the terror of your tribe, and the idol 
of the girls ! " 

" That 's him. to a hair ? " cried Terence, rapturously* " Och ! 
he 's a broth of a boy ! " 
• u w^hy, I thought he 'd broken your head, Terry?" 

"Phooh! that's nothing'? A piece o' plaster '11 set all to 
rights ; and Terry OTlaherty 's not the boy to care for the 
stroke of a supple-jack. Besides, didn't I tell you that I giv' him 
as good as he brought— and better! I jist touched him with 
my ' Evenin' Star,' as I call this shillelah," said the watchman^ 
flourishing an immense bludgeon, the knob of which appeared 
to be loaded with lead, " and, by Saint Patrick ! down he cum'd 
like a bullock." 

" Zounds !" exclaimed Quilt, " did you kill him > ' 
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" Not quite," replied Terence, laughing ^ *' but I brought him 
to bis senses." 

"By depriving him of 'em, eh? But I'm sorry you hurt his 
lordship, Terry. Young noblemen ought to be indulged in their 
frolics. If they do, now and then, run away with a knocker, 
paint a sign, beat the watch, or huff a magistrate, they pay for 
their pastime, and that '«• sufficient. What more could any rea- 
sonable man — especially a watchman — desire? Besides, the Mar 
quis, is a c^evilish fine fellow, apd a particular friend of mine. 
There 's not his peer among the peerage." 

'* Och ! if he 's a friend o' yours, my dear joy, there 's no more 
to be said \ and right sorry am I, I struck him. But, blood- 
an'-'ouns! man,-if ould Nick himself were to hit me a blow, 
I 'd be afther givin' him another.'' 

"Well, well— wait awhile," returned Quilt-, "his lordship 
won't forget you. He 's as generoqs as he 's frolicsome." 

As he spoke, the door of the roundhouse was opened, and a 
stout man, with a lantern in his hand, presented himself . at the 
threshold. 

"There 's Sharpies," cried Quilt. 

"Whist!" exclaimed Terence; "he elevates his glim- By 
Jasus ! he 's about to spake to us. 

"Gem'men o' the votch!" cried Sharpies, as loudly as a 
wheezy cough would permit him, "my noble pris'ner—ough ! 
ougb ;— the Markis o' Slaughterford— " 

Further speech was cut short by a volley of execrations from 
the angry guardians of the night. 

" No Mohocks I No Scourers ! " cried the mob. 

" Hear I hear!" vociferated Quilt. 

" His lordship desires me to say — ough I ough ! " 

Fresh groans and hisses. 

" Von'tyou hear me? — ough! ough! " demanded Sharpies, 
after a pause. 

" By all means," rejoined Quilt. 

" Raise your vice, and lave off coughin'," added Terence. 

"The long and the short o' the matter 's this then," returned 
Shai^ples with dignity, " the Markis begs your acceptance o' ten 
guineas to drink his health. 

The hooting was instantaneously changed to cheers. 

" And his lordship, ftirthermore, requests me to state," pro- 
ceeded Sharpies, in a hoarse tone, " that he '11 be responsible foi* 
the doctors' bills of all such gem'men as have received broken 
pates, or been othertvwe damaged in the fray— ough ! ough ! " 

" Hurrah ! " shouted the mob. 

" We 're all damaged---we 've all got broken pates," cried a 
dozen voices. 
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*' Ay, good luck to bim ! so we have/' r^oined Terenee ; ^'but 
we 've DO objection to take out the dochter's bill in drink/' 

" None whatever," replied the mob. 

'^ Your answer, gem'men ? " demanded Sharpies. 

'^ Long life to the Markis, and we accept his honourable pro^ 
posa)," responded the mob. 

" Long life to the Marquis ! " reiterated Terence ; " he's an 
honour to ould Ireland I " 

*' Didn't I tell you how it would be ? " remarked Quilt* 

" Troth, and so did you," returned the watchman ; " but I 
couldn't belave it. In futur', I '11 keep the ' Evenin' Star ' for his 
lordship's enemies/' 

" You 'd better,'* replied^ Quilt. " But bring your glim this 
way. I 've a couple of kinchens in yonder rattler, whom I wish 
to place under old Sharples's care." 

*' Be handy, then/' rejoined Terence, " or, I'll lose my share 
of the smart money." 

With the assistance of Terence, and a linkboy who volunteered 
his services, Quilt soon removed the prisoners from the coach, 
and leaving Sheppard to the custody of Abraham, proceeded to 
drag Thames towards the roundhouse. Not a word had been 
exchanged between the two boys on the road. Whenever Jack 
attempted to speak, he was checked by an angry growl from 
Abraham *, and Thames^ though his heart was full almost to 
bursting, felt no inclination to break the silence. His thoughts, 
indeed, were too painful for utterance, and so acute were his 
feelings, that, for some time, they quite overcame him. But his 
grief was of short duration. The elastic spirits of youth resumed 
their sway^ and, before the coach stopped, his tears had ceased 
to flow. As to Jack Sheppard, he appeared utterly reckless and 
insensible, and did nothing but whistle and sing the whole way. 

While he was dragged along in the manner just described, 
Thames looked around to ascertain, if possible, where he was; 
for he did not put entire faith in Jonathan's threat of sending 
him to the roundhouse, and was apprehensive of something even 
worse than imprisonment The aspect of the place, so far as he 
could discern through the gloom, was strange to him*, but 
chancing to raise his eyes aboVe the level of the surrounding 
habitations, he beheld, relieved against the sombre sky, the tall 
steeple of Saint Giles's church, the precursor of the present struc- 
ture, which was not erected till some fifteen years later. He 
recognised this object at once: Jonathan had not deceived him. 

" What's this here kinchen in for?" asked Terence, as he 
and Quilt strode along, with Thames between them- 

" What for ? " rejoined Quilt, evasively. 

** Oh! nothin' partickler— mere curossity," replied Terence. 
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^^ Biy th» powers ! " he added, turning his lantern full upon the 
face of the captive, ^' lie 's a nice genn-teeMookin' kiddy, I must 
say. Pity he's ta'en to bad ways so airly." 

^^ You may spare me your compassion, friend," observed 
Thames ^ ^^ I ani falsely detained." 

** Of course," rejoined Quilt, maliciously ^ " every thief is so. 
If we were to wait till a prig was rightfully nabbed, we might 
tarry till doomsday. We never supposed you- helped yourself to 
a picture set with diamonds— -not we ! " 

'^ Is the guv'ner consarned in this job?" asked Terence, in a 
whisper. 

"He is," returned Quilt, signiflcaBUy. "Zounds! what'sthat!" 
be cried, as the noiseof a sculQe was heard behind them. " The 
other kid's given my partner the slip. Here, take thi^ youngster^ 
Terry 5. my legs are lighter than old Nab'^." And, committing 
Thames to the care of the watchman, he darted after the 
fugitive. 

" Do you wish to earjd a rich reward, my good friend?" said 
Than^es to the watchman, as soon as they were left alone. 

*' Is it by lettin' you go, my darlin', that I'm to aim it?" in- 
quired Terence. " If so, it won't pay. You're Mister Wild's 
pris'ner, and worse luck to it! " 

" I don't ask you to liberate me," urged Thames \ " but will 
you convey .a message for me?/' 

'* Where to, honey?" 

" To Mr. Wood's, the carpenter in Wych Street. He lives 
near the Black Lion." 

"The Black Lion!" echoed Terence. "I know the house 
well -, by the same token that it 's a flash crib. Och ! many a mug 
o'bubb have I drained wi' the landlord, Joe Hind. And so 
Misther Wudd lives near the Black Lion, eh?" 

" He does," replied Thames. " Tell him that I— his 
adopted son, Thames Darrell^am detained here by Jonathan 
WHd." 

" Thames Ditton-^is that your name?" 

" No," replied the boy, impatiently; " Dah-ell— Thames Dar- 
reU." 

" I '11 not forget it. It's a mighty quare 'un, though. I liever 
yet heard of a Christian as was named after the Shannon or the 
LifiFy \ and the Thames is no better than a dburty puddle, com- 
pared wi' them two noMe strames. But then you' re an adopted 
son, and that makes all the difference. People do call their un-- 
lawful children strange names. Are you quite shuro you haven't 
another alyas, Masther Thames Ditton?" 

" Darrell, I tell you. Will you go? You '11 be paid handsomely 
for your trouble." i 
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*^ I don^t mind the (brouble/* hesitated Terence, who waa 
really a good-hearted fellow at the bottom*, ^' and Td like to 
sarve you if I could, for you look like a gentleman's son, and 
that goes a great way wi' me. But if Misther Wild were to find 
out that I thwarted his schames— " 

^^ I 'd not be in your skin for a trifle,*' interrnpted Quilt, who 
having secured Sheppard, and delivered him to Abraham, now 
approached them unawares; ^' and it shan't be my fault if he 
don't hear of it." 

"'Onus!" ejaculated Terence, in alarm, ** would you turn 
snitch on your old pal, Quilt ? " 

^* Ay, if he plays ancrpss," returned Quilt. " Come along, 
my sty shaver^ With all your cunning, we're more than a 
match for yon." ^ 

" But not for me," growled Terence, in an under tone. 

^^ Remember!" cried Quilt, as he forced the captive along. 

"Remember the devil!" retorted Terence, who had reco- 
vered his natural audacity. " Do you think I 'm afeard of a beg- 
garly thief-taker and his myrmidons ? Not I. Master Thames 
Ditton, I'll do your biddin'; and you, Misther Qiiilt Arnold, 
may do your worst, I defy you." 

" Dog ! " exclaimed Quilt, turning fiercely upon him, ** do 
you threaten?" 

But the watchman eluded his grasp, and, mingling with the 
crowd, disappeared. 



CHAPTER XII. 

SAIRT GOIS'S BOUNDHOUfinS. 

Saint Giles's Rounohousb was an old detached fabric, 
standing in an angle of Kendrick Yard. Originally built, as its 
name imports, in a cylindrical form, like a modem Martello 
tower, it had undergone, from time to time, so many alterations, 
that its symmetry was^ in a great measure, destroyed. Bulging 
out more in the middle than at the two extremities, it resembled 
an enormous cask set on its end,— a sort of Heidelberg tun on 
a large scale,— and this resemblance was increased by the small 
circular aperture — ^it hardly deserved to be called a door- 
pierced, like the bung>boIe of a barrell, through the side of the 
structure, at ;some distance from the ground, and approached 
by a flight of wooden steps. The. prison was two stories high,, 
with a flat roof surmounted by a gilt vane fashioned like a key ; 
and, possessing consid^able internal accommodation, it bad, in 
its day, lodged some thousands of disorderly personages* The 
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windows wero snudl, and strongly grated, looking, in front, on 
Kendrick Yard, and, at tlie back, upon the spacious burial- 
ground of Saint Giles's Church. Lights gleamed from the lower 
rooms, and, on a nearer approach to the building, the sound of 
revelry might be heard from within. 

Warned of the approach of the prisoners by the increased 
clamour, Sharpies, who was busied in distributing the Marquis's 
donation, affected to throw the remainder of the money among 
the crowd, though, in reality, he kept back a couple of guineas, 
which he slipped into his sleeve, and running hastily up the 
steps, unlocked the door. He was followed, more leisurely, by 
the prisoners^ and, during their ascent, Jack Sheppard made a 
second attempt to escape by ducking suddenly down, and en- 
deavouring to pass under his conductor's legs. The dress of the 
dwarfish Jew was not, however, favourable to this expedient. 
Jack was caught, as in a trap, by the pendant tails of Abraham's 
long frock-, and, instead of obtaining his release by his ingenuity, 
be only got a sound thrashing. 

Sharpies received them at the threshold, and holding his 
lantern towards the prisoners to accpiaint himself with their 
features, nodded to Quilt, bcftween whom and himself some 
secret understanding seemed to subsist, and then closed and 
barred the door. 

** Veil," be growled, addressing Quilt^ "you know who's 
here, I suppose?" 

" To be sure I do," replied Quilt 5 " my noble friend, the 
Marquis of Slaughterford. What of that? " 

" Vot'o that! " echoed Sharpies, peevishly : *• Everythin'. 
Vot am I to do vith these young imps, eh? " 

" What you generally do with your prisoners, Mr. Sharpies," 
replied Quilt ; " lock 'em up." 

" That's easily said. But, suppose I 've no place to lock 'em 
up in, how then?" 

Quilt looked a little perplexed. He passed his arm under that 
of the constable, and drew him aside. 

" Veil, veil," growled Sharpies, after he bad listened to the 
other's remonstrances, " it shall be done. But it's confounded 
inconvenient. One don't often get sich a vindfal as the Markis— " 

" Or such a customer as Mr. Wild," edgied in Quilt. 

** Now, then. Saint Giles! " interposed Sheppard, " are we 
to be kept here all night? " 

" Eh day !" exclaimed Sharpies : " wot new-fledged bantam 's 
this?" 

" One that wants to go to roost," replied Sheppard. ** So^ 
stir your stumps, Saint Giles; and, if you mean to lock us up,^ 
use despatch." 
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^'CominM comin'!" returned the -constable, shuffling to- 
wards him. 

'^ Coming!— so is midnight — so is Jonathan Wild," retorted 
Jack, with a signiGcant look at Thames. 

" Have you never an out-o'-the-vay corner, into vich you 
could sbt6w these troublesoipe warmint ? " observed Abraham. 
" The guv'ner '11 be here afore nudnight." 

Darrell's attention was drawn to the latter part of this speech 
by a slight pressure on his foot. And, turning at the touch, he 
perceived Sheppard's glance fixed meaningly upon him. 

'^ Stow it, Nab ! " exclaimed Quilt, angrily ; '^ the kincben 's 
awiake/' 

'^ Awake! — to be sure I am, my flash cove," replied Shep- 
pard ; '* I *m down as a hammer." 

^^ I've just bethought me of a crib as '11 serve their turn/' 
interposed Sharpies , ''at any rate, they'll be out o'the vay, 
and as safe as two chicks in a coop." 

'' Lead the way to it then, Saint Giles," said Jack, in a tone 
of mock authority. 

The place, in which they stood, was a small entrance-cham* 
her, cut off, like the segment of a circle, from the main apart- 
ment, (of which it is needless to say it originally constituted a 
portion,) by a stout wooden partition. A door led to the inner 
room ^ and it was evident, from the peals of merriment, and 
other noises, that, ever and anon, resounded from within, that 
this chamber was occupied by the Marquis and his friends. 
Against the walls hung an assortment of staves, brown-bills, 
(weapons then borne by the watch,) muskets, handcuffs, great- 
coats, and lanterns. In one angle of the room stood a disused 
fire-place> with a rusty grate and broker^ chimney-piece ; in the 
other there was a sort of box, contrived between the wall and 
the boards, that looked like an apology for a cupboard. To- 
wards this box Sharpies directed his steps, and, unlocking a 
hatch in the door, disclosed a recess scarcely as large, and cer- 
tainly not as clean, as a dog-kennel. 

"Vill this do?" demanded the constable, taking the candle 
from the lantern, the better to display the narrow limits of the 
hole. '* 1 call this ere crib the Little-Ease, arter the runaway 
prentices' cells in Guildhall. I have squeezed three kids into it 
afore now. Tqbe sure," he added, lowering his tone, *' they 
wos little 'uns, and one on 'em was smothered — ough I ough ! 
—how this cough chokes me ! " 

Sheppard, meanwhile, whose hands were at liberty, managed 
to possess himself, unperceived, of the spike of a halbert, which 
was lying, apart from the pole, upon a bench near him. Having 
4iecured this implement, he burst from his conductor, and, 
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leaping into the hatch) as clowns generally spring into the clock- 
faces, when in pursuit of harlequin in the pantomime, — ^that is, 
back foremost, — broke into a fit of loud and derisive laughter, 
kicking his heels merrily all the time against the boards^ His 
mirtb, however, received an unpleasant check; for Abraham, 
greatly incensed by his previous conduct, caught him by the 
legs, and pushed him with such violence into the hole that the 
point of the spike, which he had placed in his pocket, found its 
way through his clothes to the flesh, inflicting a slight, but pain- 
ful wound. Jack, who had something of the Spartan in his 
composition, endured his martyrdom without flinching; and 
carried his stoical indifference so far, as even to make a mocking 
grimace in Sharples^s face, while that amiable ftinctionary thrust 
Thames into the recess beside him. 

^' How do you like your quarters, sauce-box?" asked Shar- 
pies, in a jeering tone. 

'' Better than your company, Saint Giles," replied Sheppard ; 
'^ so, shut the door, and make yourself scarce." 

" That boy '11 never rest till he finds his vay to BrideweU," 
observed Sharpies. 

** Or the street," returned Jack : " mind my words, the pri- 
son *s not built that can keep me;" 

- " We'll see that, young hempseed,'^replied Sharpies, shutting 
the hateh furiously in his face, and locking it. ^' If you get out 
o' that cage, I'll forgive you. Now, come along, gem'men, and 
I '11 show you some precious sport." 

The two janizaries followed him as far as the entrance to the 
inner room, when Abraham, raising bis finger to his lips, and 
glancing significantly in the direction of the boys, to explain his 
intention to his companions, closed the door after them, and 
stole softly back again, planting himself near the recess. 

For a few minutes all was silent. At length Jack Slieppard 
observed : — " The coast 's clear. They 're gone into the next 
room.'* 

Darrell returned no answer. 

'^ Don't be angry with me, Thames,'* continued Sheppard, in 
a tone calculated, as he thought, to appease his companion's 
indignation. ^' I did all for the best, as I'll explain." 

** I won't reproach you, Jack," said the other, sternly. "I've 
done with you." 

" Not quite, I hope," rejoined Sheppard. " At all events, 
I 've not done with you. If you owe your confinement to me, 
you shall owe your liberation to me, also." 

'^ I 'd rather lie here for ever, than be indebted to you for my 
freedom," returned Thames. 

<< I 've done nothing to ofiend you,'^ persisted Jack. 
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** Nothing !" echoed tl^e other, gcornftilly. " Tou 've perjured 
yourself.'' 

" That 's my own concern," rejoined Sheppard. " An oath 
weighs little with me, compared with your safety." 

" No more of this," interrupted Thames, ** you make the 
matter worse by these excuses." 

" Quarrel with me as much as you please, Thames, but hear 
me," returned Sheppard. " I took the course I pursued to 
serve you." 

" Tush! " cried Thames; " you accused me to skreen your- 
seH." 

** On my soul, Thames, you wrong me I " replied Jack, pas- 
sionately. " I 'd lay down my life for yours." 

" And you expect me to believe you after what has passed ? " 

^^ I do ; and, more than that, I expect you to thank tee." 

" For procuring ray imprisonment ? " 

" For saving your life." 

" How?" 

** Listen to me, Thames. You 're in a more serious scrape 
than you imagine. I overheard Jonathan Wild's instrucfions to 
Quilt Arnold, and though he spoke in slang, and in an under 
tone, my quick ears, and acquaintance with the thieves' lingo, 
enabled me to make out every word he uttered. Jonathan is in 
league with Sir Rowland to make away with you. You are 
brought here that their designs may be carried into effect with 
greater security. Before morning, unless we can effect an 
escape, you'll be kidnapped, or murdered, and your disappear- 
ance attributed to the negligence of the constable." 

** Are you sure of this? " asked Thames, who, though as brave 
a lad as need be, could not repress a shudder at the intelligence. 

" Certain. The moment I entered the room, and found you a 
prisoner in the hands of Jonathan Wild, I guessed how matters 
stood, and acted accordingly. Things haven't gone quite as 
smoothly as I anticipated ; but they might have been worse. I 
can save you, and will. But, say we *re friends." 

" You 're not deceiving me ! " said Thames, doubtfully. 

•' I am not, by heaven ! " replied Sheppard, (irmly. 

" Don't swear. Jack, or I shall distrust you. I can't give you 
my hand ; but you may take it." 

" Thank you! thank you! " faltered Jack, in a voice full of 
emotion. "I'll soon free you from these bracelets." 

** You needn't trouble yourself ," replied Thames. " Mr. Wood 
will be here presently." 

" Mr. Wood ! " exclaimed Jack, in surprise. ** How have you 
mapaged to communicate with him ? " 

Abraham, who had listened attentively to the foregoing con- 
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versatioDy^Dot a word of which escaped Mopi,— now drew in hi9 
breath, and brought his ear closer to the boards. 

^^ By me^ns of the watchman who had the chaise of me/' re^ 
plied Thames. . ^ 

'' Curse him ! " muttered Abraham. 

'^ Hist ! " exclaimed Jack, '^ I thought I heard a noise. Speak 
lower. Somebody may be on the watch — perhaps, that old gin- 
ger-hackled Jew." 

" I don't care if he is," rejoined Thames, boldly. " He '11 learn 
that his plans will be defeated." 

** He may learn how to defeat yours," replied Jack. 

"So he may;" rejoined Abraham, aloud, •* so he may." 

'' Death and fien(^s ! " exclaimed Jack; " the old thief is there^ 
I knew it. You've betrayed yourself, Thames." 

*'Vot o' that?" chuckled Abraham. " JToucslu share him, 
you know." 

" I can," rejoined Jack ; " and you, too, old Aaron, if I'd a 
razor." 

" How soon do you expect Mishter Vudd? " inquired the jani- 
zary, tauntingly. 

" What's that to you ?" retorted Jack, surlily. 

" Because I shouldn't like to be out o' the vay ven he arrives, 
returned Abraham, in a jeering tone -, " it vouldn't be veil bred. 

" Vouldn't it ! " replied Jack, mimicking his snuffling voice ; 
'* then sbtay vere you are, and be cursed to you." 

'* It's aH up," muttered Thames. " Mr. Wood will be inter- 
cepted. I 've destroyed my only chance." 

"Not your only chance, Thames," returned Jack, in the 
same undertone •, " but your best. Never mind. We '11 turn the 
tables upon 'em yet. Do you think we could manage that old 
clothesman between us, if we got out of this box ? " 

" I 'd manage him myself, if my arms were free," replied 
Thames, boldly. 

" Shpeak up, vill you ? " cried Abraham, rapping his knuckles 
against the hatch. "I likes to hear vot you says. You can have 
no shecrets from me." 

" Vy doq't you talk to your partner, or Saint Giles, if you van! 
conversation, Aaron?" asked Jack, slyly. 

"Because they're in the next room, and the door's shut; 
that 's vy, my jack-a-dandy ! " replied Abraham, unsuspiciously* 

"Oh! they are— are they?" muttered Jack, triumphantly; 
" that '11 do. Now for it, Thames ! Make as great a row as you 
can to divert his attention." 

With this, he drew the spike from his pocket ; and, drowning 
the sound of the operation by whistling, singing, shuffling, and 
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otber noises^ contrived, in a few minutes, to liberate his compa* 
nion from the handcuffs. 

** Now, Jack," cried Thames, warmly grasping Sheppard's 
hand, *' you are my friend again. I freely forgive you." 

Sheppard cordially returned the pressure; and, cautioning 
Thames, '^ not to let the ruffles drop, or they might tell a tale," 
began to warble the following fragment of a robber melody :— • 

" Oh ! give me a ehlsel, a knife, or a file, 

And the dubsmen shall find that I 'U do ft in style! 

Tolde-rol!" 

" Vot the devil are you about, noisy ? " inquh^ed AbrahanL 

*' Practising singing, Aaron," replied Jack. " Vot are you ? " 

*' Practising patience," growled Abraham. 

" Not before it *s needed," returned Jack, aloud ; adding in a 
whisper, " get upon my shoulders, Thames. Now you Ve up, 
take this spike. Feel for the lock, and prize it open, — you don't 
need to be told how. When it 's done, I '11 push you through. 
Take care of the old clothesman, and leave the rest to me. 

When the turnkey, neit rooming, stepp'd into his room, 
The sight of the hole in the wall struck him dumb ; 
The sheriff's black bracelets lay strewn on the ground, 
But the lad that had worn 'em could nowhere be found. 

Tol'de-roir' 

r 

As Jack concluded his ditty, the door flew open with a crash, 
and Thames sprang through the aperture. 

This manoeuvre was so suddenly executed that it took Abra- 
ham completely by surprise. He was standing at the moment 
close to the hatch, with his ear at the keyhole, and received a 
severe blow in the face. He staggered back a few paces \ and, 
before he could recover himself, Thames tripped up his heels, 
and, placing the point of the spike at his throat, threatened to 
stab him if he attempted to stir, or cry out. Nor had Jack been 
idle all this time. Clearing the recess the instant after his compa- 
nion, he flew to the door of the inner room, and, locking it, took 
out the key. The policy of this step was immediately apparent. 
Alarmed by the noise of the scuffle. Quilt and Sharpies rushed 
to the assistance of their comrade. But they were too late. The 
entrance was barred against them *, and they had the additional 
mortiGcaiion of hearing Sheppard's loud laughter at their dis« 
comQture. 

'^ I told you the prison wasn't built that could hold me," cried 
Jack. 

** You 're not out yet, you young hound," rejoined Quilt, striv- 
ing inelTeclually to burst open the door. 
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^' But I soon shaH be/' returned Jack y ^* take these/' he ad* 
ded, flinging the handcuffs against the wooden partition, '^ and 
wear 'em yourself." 

" Halloo, Nab ! " vociferated Quilt. " What the devil are you 
about? Will you allow yourself to be beaten by a couple of 
kids?" 

^^ Not if I can help it," returned Abraham, making a desperate 
effort to regain his feet. '' By my shalvation, boy," he added, 
fiercely, ^* if you don't take your hand off my peard, I 'II shtrangle 
you.^' 

'' Help me. Jack ! " shouted Thames, '* or I shan't be able to 
keep the villain down." 

'^ Stick the spike into him, then," returned Sheppard, coolly, 
** while lunbar the outlet." 

But Thames had no intention of following his friend's advice. 
Contenting himself with brandishing the weapon in the Jew's 
eyes, he exerted all his force to prevent him from rising. 

While this took place, while Quilt thundered at the inner door, 
and Jack drew back the bolts of the outer, a deep, manly voice 
was heard chanting — as if in contempt of the general uproar-r 
the following strain : — 

With pipe and puneh apOD Uie board. 

And smiling nymphs around us ; 
No tavern could more mirth afford 
Than old Saint Giles's roundhouse! 

TA(? roundhouse! the roundhouse! 
The jolly— jolly roundhouse! 

'^ The jolly, jolly roundhouse /" chorussed Sheppard, as the 
last bar yielded to his efforts. '^ Hurrah ! come along, Thames ; 
we 're free." 

'^ Not sho fash t— not sho fasht ! " cried Abraham, struggling 
with Thames, and detaining him ; ^^ if you go, you musht take 
me along vid you." 

^^ Save yourself. Jack ! " shouted Thames, sinking beneath 
the superior weight and strength of his opponent ; ^ leave me to 
my fate ! " 

^' Never," replied Jack, hurrying towards him. And, snatch- 
ing the spike from Thames, he struck the janizary a severe blow 
on the head. ^^ I '11 make sure work this time," he added, about 
to repeat the blow. \ 

'' Hold ! " interposed Thames, '^ he can do no more mischief. 
Let us be gone." 

'' As you please," returned Jack, leaping up ; '' but I feel de* 
vilishly inclined to finish him. However, it would only be rob- 
bing the hangman of his dues." 
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With tbis, he wai| preparing to follow his friend, when their 
egress was prevented by the sudden appearance of Jonathan 
Wild and Biueskin. 
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The household of the worthy carpenter, it may be conceived, 
was thrown into the utmost confusion and distress by the unac- 
countable disappearance of the two boys. As time wore on, and 
they did not return, Mr. Wood's anxiety grew 'so insup- 
portable, that he seized his hat with the intention of sallying 
forth in search of them, though he did not know whither to 
bend his steps, when his departure was arrested by a gentle 
knock at the door. 

"There he isT* cried Winifred, starting up, joyfully, and 
proving by the exclamation that her thoughts were dweOing 
upon one subject only. *' There he is ! " 

''I fear not," said her father, with a doubtful shake of the 
head. "Thames would let himself in; and Jack generally Gnds 
an entrance through the backdoor or the shop-window, when 
he has been out at untimely hours. But, go and see who it is, 
love. Stay ! I'll go myself.'* 

His daughter, however, anticipated him. She flew to the 
door, but returned the next minute, looking deeply disappointed, 
and bringing the intelligence that it was " only Mrs. Sheppard." 

" Who? " almost screamed Mrs. Wood. 

"Jack Sheppard's mother," answered the little girl, dejected- 
ly, ''she has brought a basket of eggs from WiUesden, and 
some flowers for you." 

"For me!" vociferated Mrs. Wood, in indignant surprise. 
"Eggs for me! You mistake, child. They must be for your 
father." 

" No •, I 'm quite sure she said they 're for you," replied Wi- 
nifred ; "but she does want to see father." 

"I thought as much," sneered Mrs. Wood. 

"I'Q go to her directly,'' said Wood, bustling towards the 
door. " I dare say she has called to inquire about Jack." 

"I daresay no such thing," interposed his better half, autho- 
ritatively, "remain where you are, Sir." 

V At all events , let me send her away, my dear," supplicated 
the carpenter, anxious to avert the impending storm. 

"Do you hear me?" cried the lady, with increasing vehe- 
mence. "Stir a foot, at your peril." 
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'^But, my love/' still remonstrated Wood, ^'you know Vm 
goiog to look after the boys— ^«-'' 

" After Mrs. Sheppard, you mean, Sir/' interrupted his wife, 
ironically. ''Don't think to deceive me by your false pretences. 
Marry, come up! I'm not so easily deluded. Sit down, I com- 
mand you. Wiony, show the person into this room. I 'U see her 
myself; and that's more than she bargained for, I '11 be sworn." 

Finding it useless to struggle further, Mr. Wood sank, sub- 
missively, into a chair, while his daughter hastened to execute 
her arbitrary parent's commission. 

" At length, I have my wish," continued Mrs. Wood, re- 
garding her husband with a glance of vindictive triumph. ''I 
shall behold the shameless hussy, face to face ^ and, if I find her 
as good-looking as she 's represented, I don't know what I H do 
in the end ; but I '11 begin by scratching her eyes out." 

In this temper, it will naturally be imagined, that Mrs. 
Wood's reception of the widow, who, at that moment, was 
ushered into the room by Winifred, was not particularly kind 
and encouraging. As she approached, the carpenter's wife eyed 
her from .head to foot, in the hope of finding something in her 
person or apparel to quarrel with. Bat she was disappointed. 
Mrs. Sheppard's dress'^-^extremely neat and clean, but simply 
fashioned, and of the plainest and most unpretending material, 
•--offered nothing assailable ^ and her demeanour was so humble, 
and her looks sa modest, tbat^if she had been ilMooking«^sbe 
might, possibly, have escaped the shafts of malice preparing to 
be levelled against her. But, alas ! she was beautiftil— and beauty 
is^a crime hot to be forgiven by a jealous woman. 

As the lapse of time and change of circumstances have 
wrought a remarkable alteration in the appearance of the poor 
widow, it may not be improper to notice it here. When Grst 
brought under consideration, she was a miserable and forlorn 
objeet', squalid in attire, haggard in looks, and emaciated in 
frame. Now, she was the very reverse of all this. Her dress, it 
has just been said, was neatness and simplicity itself. Her 
figure, though slight, had all the fulness of health ; and her 
complexion — still pale, but without its former sickly cast, — con- 
trasted agreeably, by its extreme fairness, with the dark brows 
and dmrker lashes that shaded eyes which, if they had lost some 
of their original brilliancy, bad gained infinitely more in the soft 
and chastened lustre that replaced it. One marked difference 
between the poor outcast, who, oppressed by poverty, and slung 
by shame, had sought temporary relief in the stupifying draught, 
—that worst " medicine of a mind diseased,"— and those of the 
same being, freed from her vices, and restored to comfort and 
contentment, if not to happiness, by a more prosperous coivsb 
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of events, wa0 exhibtted in the mouth. For the fresh and fc^- 
verish hue of Tip which years ago characterised this feature, was 
now substituted a pure and wholesome bloom, evincing a total 
change of ha))its ^ And, though the coarse character of the mouth 
remained, in some degree, unaltered, it was so modified in ex- 
pression, that it could no longer be accounted a blemish. In 
fact, the whole face h^ad undergone a transformation. All its 
better points were improved, while the less attractive ones (and 
they were few in comparison) were subdued, or removed. 
What was yet m6re worthy of note was, that the widow's coun- 
tenance had an air of refinement about it, of which it was utterly 
destitute before, and which seemed to intimate that her true po- 
sition in society was far above that wherein accident had 
placed her. 

'' Well, Mrs. Sheppard," said the carpenter, advancing to 
meet her, and trying to look as cheerful and composed as he 
could-, "what brings you to town, eh? — Nothing amiss, I 
trust?" 

" Nothing whatever. Sir," answered the widow. "A neigh- 
bour offered me a drive to Padding ton -, and, as I haven't heard 
of my son for some time, I couldn't resist the . temptation of 
stepping on to inquire after bim, and to thank you for your 
great goodness to us both. I've brought a little garden-stuff and 
a few new-laid eggs for you, ma'am," she added, turning to 
Mrs. Wood, who appeared to be collecting her energies for a 
terrible explosion, " in the hope that they may prove acceptable. 
Here 's a nosegay for you, my love," she continued, opening 
her basket, and presenting a fragrant bunch of flowers to Wi- 
nifred, " if your mother will allow me to give it you." 

"Don't touch it, Winny /" screamed Mrs. Wood, "it maybe 
poisoned." 

" I'm not afraid, mother," said the little girl, smelling at the 
bouquet. "How sweet these roses are! Shall I put them into 
water ? " 

" Put them where they came from," replied Mrs. Wood, se- 
verely, "and go to bed." 

" But, mother, mayn't I sit up to see whether Thames re- 
turns?" implored Winifred. 

"What can it matter to you whether he returns or not, child," 
rejoined Mrs. Wood, sharply. "I 've spoken. And my word 's 
law — yfiih you, at least," she added, bestowing a cutting glance 
upon her husband. 

The little girl uttered no remonstrance \ but, replacing the 
flowers in the basket, burst into tears, and withdrew. 

Mrs. Sheppard, who witnessed this occurrence with dismay, 
looked timorously at Wood, in expectation of some bint being 
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given as to the ooufsq she had better pursue,* but, receiving 
none, for the carpenter was too much agitated to attend to ber^ 
she yentured to express a fear that she was intruding. 

" Intruding 1" echoed Mrs. Wood; **to be sure you are ! I 
wonder how you dare show your face in this house, hussy ! " 

"I thought you sent for me, ma'am," replied the widow, 
humbly. 

"So I did," retorted Mrs. Wood 5 " and I did so to see'how 
far your efiTrontery would carry you." 

" I *m sure I 'm very sorry. I hope I haven't given any unin- 
tentional offence?" said the widow, again meekly appealing to 
Wood. 

** Don't exchange glances with him under my very nose, wo- 
man!" shrieked Mrs. Wood; "I '11 not bear it. Look at me, 
and answer me one question. And, mind ! no prevaricatingr— 
nothing but the trilth will satisfy me." 

Mrs. Sheppard raised her eyes, and fixed them upon her in- 
terrogator. 

** Are you not that man's mistress ?" demanded Mrs. Wood, 
with a look meant to reduce her supposed rival to the dust. 

'' I am no man's mistress," answered the widow, crimsoning 
to her temples, but preserving her meek deportment, and 
humble tone. 

" That 's false !" cried Mrs. Wood. " I 'm too well acquainted 
with your proceedings, madam, to believe that. Profligate wo- 
men are never reclaimed. He has told nxe sufficient of you — " 

'*My dear," interposed Wood, *'for goodness* sake^— " 

*' I will speak," screamed his wife, totally disregarding the 
interruption ; '^ I will tell this worthless creature what I know 
about her, — and what I think of her." 

" Not now, my love — not now," entreated Wood. 

"Yes, noWy' rejoined the infuriated dame \ "perhaps, I may 
never have another opportunity. She has contrived to keep out 
of my sight up to this time, and I 've no doubt she '11 keep out of 
it altogether for the future." 

"That was my doing, dearest," urged the carpenter \ "I was 
afraid if you saw her that some such scene as this might; occur." 

" Hear me, madam, I beseech you," interposed Mrs. Shep- 
pard, "and, if it please you to visit your indignation on any 
one let it be upon me, and not on your excellent husband, whose 
only fault is in having bestowed his charity upon so unworthy 
an object as myself." 

" Unworthy, indeed!" sneered Mrs. Wood. 

" To him I owe everything," continued the widow, "life it- 
self—nay, more than life,— for without his assistance I should 
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have perished, body and soul. He has been a father to me and 
my child." 

" I never doubted the latter point, I assure you, madam,** ob- 
served Mrs. Wood. 

" You have said,** pursued tbe widow, "that she, who has 
once erred, is irreclaimable. Do not believe it, madam. It is not 
so. The poor wretch, driven by desperation to the commission 
of aerime which her soul abhors, is no more beyond the hope 
f)f reformation than slie is without the pale of mercy. I have 
suffered— I have sinned— I have repented. And, though neither 
peace nor innocence can be restored to my bosom ; though tears 
cannot blot out my offences, nor sorrow drown my shame \ yet, 
knowing that my penitence is sincere, I do not despair that 
my transgressions may be forgiven." 

"Mighty fine!" ejaculated Mrs. Wood, contemptuously. 

" You cannot understand me, madam ; and it is well you 
cannot. Blest with a fond husband, surrounded by every com- 
fort, yow have never been assailed by the horrible temptations 
to which misery has exposed me. You have never known what 
it is to want food, raiment, shelter. You have never seen the 
child within your arms perishing from hunger, and no relief to 
be obtained. You have never felt the hearts of all hardened 
against you ; have never heard the jeer or curse frbm every lip -, 
nor endured the insult and the blow from every hand, I has^e 
suffered all this. I could resist the tempter now. I am strong in 
health, — in mind. But then Oh! madam, there are mo- 
ments—moments of darkness, which overshadow a whole exist- 
ence — in the lives of the poor houseless wretches who traverse 
the streets, when reason is well-nigh benighted 5 when the hor- 
rible promptings of despair can, alone, be listened to ; and when 
vice itself assumes the aspect of virtue. Pardon what I have 
said, madam. I do not desire to extenuate my guilt — far less to 
defend it^ but I would show you, and such as you — who, hap- 
pily, are exempted from trials like mine — how much misery has 
to do with crime. And I affirm to you, on my own conviction, 
that she who falls, because she has not strength granted her to 
struggle with affliction, may he reclaimed,— may repent, and be 
forgiven, — even as she, whose sins, 'though many, were for- 
given her.* " 

" It gladdens me to hear you talk thus, Joan," said Wood, in 
a voice of much emotion, while his eyes filled with tears, " and 
more than repays me for all I have done for you." 

"If professions of repentance constitute a Magdalene, Mrs. 
Sheppard is one, no doubt," observed Mrs. Wood, ironically ; 
" but I used to think it required something more than mere 
words to prove that a person's character was abused." 
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" Very right,any love," said Wood, " very sensibly remarked. 
So it does. But I can speak to tliat point. Mrs. Sheppard's con- 
duct, from my own personal knowledge, has been unexception- 
able for the last twelve years. During that period she has been 
a model of propriety." 

" Oh ! of course," rejoined Mrs. Wood ; ** I can't for an in- 
stant question such disinterested testimony^ Mrs. Sbeppard^ 
I 'm sure, will say as much for you. He 's a model of conjugal 
attachment and fidelity, a pattern to his family, and an ezamplo 
to his neighbours. Ain't be, madam?" 

"He is, indeed," replied the widow, fervently^ '*more — 
much more than that." 

" He 's no such thing !" cried Mrs. Wood, furiously. '* He 's 
a base, deceitful, tyrannical, hoary-headed libertine— that's 
what be is. But, I 'II expose him. I II proclaim his misdoings to 
the world ^ and, then, we shall see where he 'U stand. Marry, 
come up ! I 'U show him what an injured wife can do* If all 
wives were of my mind and my spirit, husbands would soon be 
taught their own ins^ificance. But a time f^i72.come (and that 
before long,) when our sex will assert its superiority, and, 
when we have- got the upper hand, let 'em try to subdue us if 
they can. But don't suppose, madam, that anything I say has 
reference to you. I 'm speaking of virtuous women— of wivss, 
madam. Mistresses neither deserve consideration nor commise- 
ration." 

''I expect no commiseration," returned Mrs. Sheppard, 
gently, " nor do I need any. But, rather than be the cause of 
any further misunderstanding between you and my benefactor, 
I will leave London and its neighbourhood for ever." 

" Pray do so, madam," retorted Mrs. Wood, "and take your 
son with you." 

" My son !" echoed the widow, trembling. 

"Yes, your son, madam. If you can do any good with him, 
it's more than we can. The house will be well rid of him, for 
a more idle, good-for-nothing > rq)robate never crossed its 
threshold." 

" Is this true, Sir?" cried Mrs. Sheppard, with an agonised 
look at Wood. " I know you '11 not deceive me. Is Jack what 
Mrs. Wood represents him?" 

" He 's not exactly what I could desire him to be, Joan," re- 
plied the carpenter, reluctantly, " But a ragged colt sometimes 
makes the best horse. He 'U mend, I hope." 

" Never," said Mrs. Wood,—" he 'II never mend. He has 
taken more than one step towards the gallows already. Thieves 
and pickpockets are his constant companions." 

" Thieves !" exclaimed Mrs. Sheppard, horror-stricken. 
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' ' Jonathan Wild and Blueskin have got him into their hands/' 
continued Mrs. Wood. 
" Impossible!" exclaimed the widow, wildly. 
"If you doubt my word, woman/' replied the carpenter's 
wife, coldly, " ask Mr. Wood." 

'* I know you '11 contradict it. Sir," said the widow, looking 
at Wood as if she dreaded to have her fears confirmed, — " 1 
know you will." 

". I wish I could, Joan," returned the carpenter, sadly. 
Mrs. Sheppard let fall her basket. 

" My son," she murmured, wringing her hands piteou^ly, — 
" my son the companion of thieves ! My son in Jonathan Wild's 
power ! It cannot be." 

"Why not?" rejoined Mrs. Wood, in a taunting tone. "Your 
son's father was a thief-, and Jonathan Wild (unless I 'm mis- 
informed,) was his friend,-^so it 's not unnatural he should show 
some partiality towards Jack." 

"Jonathan Wild was my husband's bitterest enemy," said 
Mrs. Sheppard, " He first seduced him from the paths of ho- 
nesty, and then betrayed him to a shameful death, and he has 
sworn to do the same thing by my son. Oh, heavens •, that I 
should have ever indulged a hope of happiness while that ter- 
rible man li^s!" 

"Compose yourself, Joan," said Wood-, "all will yet be 
well." 

"Oh, no,— no," replied Mrs. Sheppard, distractedly. "All 
cannot be well, if this is true. Tell me, Sir," she added, with 
forced calmness, and grasping Wood's arm ^ " what has Jack 
done? Tell me in a word, that I may know the worst. 1 can 
bear anything but suspense." 

" You 're agitating yourself unnecessarily, Joan," returned 
Wood, in a soothing voice. " Jack has been keeping bad com- 
pany. That's the only fault I know of." 

" Thank God for that!" ejaculated Mrs. Sheppard, fervently. 
"Then it is not too late to save him. Where is he. Sir? Can I 
see him?" 

"No, that you can't," answered Mrs. Wood ; " he has gone 
out without leave, and has taken Thames Darrell with him. If I 
were Mr. Wood, when he does return, I 'd send him about his 
business. I wouldn't keep an apprentice to set my authority at 
defiance." 

Mr. Wood's reply, if he intended any, was cut short by a loud 
knocking at the door, 
" 'Odd's-my-life I— what's that?" he cried, greatly alarmed. 
" It 's Jonathan Wild come back with a troop of constables 
at his heels, to search the house," rejoined Mrs. Wood, in equal 
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trepidation. " We shall all be murdered. Oh! that Mr. Knee- 
bone were here to protect me!'' 

" If it is Jonathan," rejoined Wood, " it is very well for Mr. 
Kneebone he 's not here. He 'd have enough to do to protect 
himself, without attending to you. I declare I 'm almost afraid 
to go to the door. Something, I 'm convinced, has happened to 
the boys." 

** Has Jonathan Wild been here to-day?" asked Mrs. Shep-^ 
pard, anxiously. 

" To be sure he has !" returned Mrs. Wood •, " and Blueskin, 
too. They 're only just gone. Mercy on us! what a clatter," 
she added, as the knocking was repeated more violently than 
before. 

While the carpenter irresolutely quitted the room, with a 
strong presentiment of ill upon his mind, a light quick step was 
heard descending the stairs, and before he could call out to 
prevent it, a man was admitted into the passage. 

^^ Is this Misther Wudd's, my pretty miss?" demanded the 
rough voice of the Irish watchman. 

" It is," replied Winifred; " have you brought any tidings of 
Thames Darrell?" 

'* Troth have I!" replied Terence; "but, bless your angilic 
face, how did you contrive to guess that?" 

" Is he well? — is he safe? — is he coming back," ffied the little 
girl, disregarding the question. 

" He 's in St. Giles's roundhouse," answered Terence; " but 
tell Mr. Wudd I'm here, and have brought him a message from 
his unlawful son, and don't be detainin' me, my dariin', for 
there's not a minute to lose if the poor lad's to be rescued from 
the clutches of that thief and thieftaker o' the wurld, Jonathan 
Wild." 

The carpenter, upon whom no part of this hurried dialogue 
had been lost, now made his appearance, and having obtained 
from Terence all the information which that personage could 
impart respecting the perilous situation of Thames, he declared 
himself ready to start to Saint Giles's at once, and ran back to 
the room for his hat and stick ; expressing his firm determina- 
tion, as he pocketed his constable's stafif with which he thought 
it expedient to arm himself, of being direfully revenged upon 
the thieftaker : a determination in which he was strongly en- 
couraged by his wife. Terence, meanwhile, who had followed him, 
did not remain silent, but recapitulated his story, for the benefit 
of Mrs. Sheppard. The poor widow was thrown into an agony of 
distress on learning that a robbery had been committed, in which 
her son (for she could not doubt that Jack was one of the boys,) 
was implicated ; nor was her anxiety alleviated by Mrs. Wood, 
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who maintained stontly, that if Thames had been led to do 
wrong, it must be through the instrumentality of his worthless 
companion. 

^' And there you're right, you may dipind, mflrm/' observed 
Terence. '^Master Thames Ditt— -what's his blessed name? — 
has honesty written in his handsome phi; ; '^but as to his com- 
panion, Jack Sheppard, I think you call him, he 's a bom and 
bred thief. Lord bless you marm ! we sees plenty on 'em in our 
purfession. Them young prigs is all alike. I seed he was one, — 
and a sharp un, too, — at a glance." 

"Oh!" exclaimed the widow, covering her face with her 
hands. 

"Take a drop of brandy before we start, watchman," said 
Wood, pouring out a glass of spirit, and presenting it to Te- 
rence, who smacked his lips as he disposed of it. " Won't you 
be persuaded, Joan?*' he added, making a similar offer to Mrs. 
Sheppard, which she gratefully declined. " If you mean to ac- 
company us, you may need it. 

"You are very kind. Sir," returned the widow, " butlrequire 
no support. Nothing stronger than water has passed my lips 
for years." 

" We may believe as much of that as we please, I suppose," 
observed thexarpenter's wife, with a sneer. " Mr. Wood," she 
continued, iPan authoritative tone, seeing her husband ready 
to depart, " one word before you set out. If Jack Sheppard or 
his mother ever enter this house again, I leave it — ^that's all. 
Now, do what you please. You know my fixed determination." 

Mr. Wood made no reply -, but, hastily kissing his weeping 
daughter, and bidding her be of good cheer, hurried off. He 
was followed with equal celerity by Terence and the widow. 
Traversing what remained of Wych Street at a rapid pace, and 
speeding Jalong Drury Lane, the trio soon found themselves in 
Kendrick Yard. When they came to the roundhouse, Terry's 
courage failed him. Such was the terror inspired by Wild's vin- 
dictive character, that few durst face him who had given him 
cause for displeasure. Aware that he should incur the thief- 
taker's bittercMst animosity by what he had done, the watchman, 
whose wrath against Quilt Arnold had evaporated during the 
walk, thought it more prudent not to hazard a meeting with his 
master, till the storm had, in some measure, blown over. Accord- 
ingly, having given Wood such directions as he thought neces- 
sary for his guidance, and received a handsome gratuity in 
return for his services, he departed. 

It was not without considerable demur and delay on the part 
of Sharpies that the carpenter and his companion could gain 
admittance to the roundhouse. Reconnoitring them through a 
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small grated loophole, he refused to open the door till they bad 
explained their business. This, Wood, acting upon Terry's cau- 
tion, was most unwilling to do*, but, flnding he bad no alterna- 
tive, be reluctantly made known bis errand and the bolts were 
undrawn. Once in, the constable's manner appeared totally 
changed. He was now as civil as be had just been insolent. Apo- 
logizing for their detention, he answered the questions put to 
him respecting the boys, by positively denying that any such 
prisoners had been entrusted to his charge, but offered to con- 
duct him to every cell in the building to prove the truth of his 
assertion^ He then barred and double-locked the door, took out 
the key, (a precautionary measure which, with a grim ^mile, he 
said he never omittedO thrust it into his vest, and motioning the 
couple to follow him, led the way to the inner room. As Wood 
obeyed, bis foot slipped; and, casting his eyes upon the floor, 
he perceived it splashed in several places with blood. From the 
freshness of the stains, which grew more frequent as they ap- 
proached the adjoining chamber, it was evident some violence 
bad been recently perpetrated, and the carpenter's own blood 
froze within his veins as he thought, with a thrill of horror, 
that, perhaps on this very spot, not many minutes before his 
arrival, his adopted son might have been inhumanly butchered. 
Nor was this impression removed as he stole a gtoace at Mrs. 
Sheppard, and saw from her terrified look that in had made 
the same alarming discovery as himself. But it was now too 
late to turn back, and, nerving himself for the shock he expected 
to encounter, he ventured after his conductor. No sooner had 
they entered the room than Sharpies, who waited to usher them 
in, hastily retreated, closed the door, and turning the key, 
laughed loudly at the success of his stratagem. Vexation at his 
folly in suffering himself to be thus entrapped kept Wood for 
a short time silent. When he could find words, he tried by the 
most urgent solicitations to prevail upon the constable to let him 
out. But threats and entreaties--even promises were ineffectual^ 
and the unlucky captive, after exhausting his powers of persua- 
sion, was compelled to give up the point. 

The room in which he was detained— that lately occupied by 
the Mohocks, who, it appeared, had been allowed to depart,-— 
was calculated to inspire additional apprehension and disgusL 
Strongly impregnated with the mingled odours of tobacco, ale^ 
brandy, and other liquors, the atmosphere was almost stifling. 
The benches running round the roomi though fastened to the 
walls by iron clamps, had been forcibly wrenched off; while the 
table, which was similarly secured to the boards, was upset,, 
and its contents — ^bottles, jugs, glasses, and bowls were broken 
and scattered about in all directions. Everything proclaimed 
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the mischievous propensities of the recent occupants of the 
chamber. 

Here lay a heap of knockers Of all sizes, from the huge lion's 
head to the small brass rapper : there, a collection of sign-boards, 
with the names and calling of the owners utterly obliterated. 
On this side stood the instruments with which the latter piece 
of pleasantry had been eflTected, — namely, a bucket filled with 
paint and a brush : on that was erected a trophy, consisting of 
a watchman's rattle, a laced hat, with the crown knocked out, 
and its place supplied by a lantern, a campaign wig saturated 
with punch, a torn steen-kirk and ruffles, some half-dozen 
staves, and a broken sword. 

As the carpenter's gaze wandered over this scene of devasta- 
tion, bis attention was drawn by Mrs. Sheppard towards an' 
appalling object in one corner. This was the body of a man, 
apparently lifeless, and stretched upon a mattress, with his head 
bound up in a linen cloth, through which the blood had oosed. 
Near the body; which, it will be surmised, was that of Abraham 
Mendez, two ruffianly personages were seated, quietly smoking, 
and bestowing no sort of attention upon the new-comers. Their 
conversation was conducted in the flash language, and, though 
unintelligible to Wood, was easily comprehended by his com- 
panion, whojfearnt, to her dismay, that the wounded man had 
received his^rt from her son, whose courage and dexterity 
formed the present subject of their discourse. From other ob- 
scure hints dropped by the speakers, Mrs. Sheppard ascertained 
that Thames Darrell had been carried off— where she ciould not 
make out— by Jonathan Wild and Quilt Arnold ; and that Jack 
had been induced to accompany Blueskin to the Mint. This 
intelligence, which she instantly communicated to the carpenter, 
drove him almost frantic. He renewed his supplications to 
Sharpies, but with no better success than heretofore ; and the 
greater part of the night was passed by him and the poor widow, 
whose anxiety, if possible, exceeded his own, in the most mise- 
rable state imaginable. 

At length, about three o'clock, as the first glimmer of dawn 
became visible through the barred casements of the roundhouse, 
the rattling of bolts and chains at the outer door told that some 
one was admitted. Whoever this might be, the visit seemed to 
have some reference to the carpenter, for, shortly afterwards. 
Sharpies made his appearance, and informed the captives they 
were free. Without waiting to have the information repeated. 
Wood rushed forth, determined as soon as he could procure 
assistance, to proceed to Jonathan Wild's house in the Old 
Bailey-, while Mrs. Sheppard, whose maternal fears drew her in 
another direction, hurried off to the Mint. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TB? FLASH KEH. 

In an incredibly short space of time, — for her anxiety lent 
wings to her feet,— Mrs. Sheppard reached the debtors' gar- 
rison. From a scout stationed at the northern entrance, tvhom 
she addressed in the jargon of the place, with which long usage 
bad formerly rendered her familiar, she ascertained that Blue- 
skin, accompanied by a youth, whom she knew by the descrip- 
tion must be her son, had arrived there about three hours 
before, and had proceeded to the Cross Shovels. This was 
enough for the poor widow. She felt she was now near her 
boy, and, nothing doubting her ability to rescue him from his 
perilous situation, she breathed a fervent prayer for his deliver- 
ance^ and bending her steps towards the tavern in question, 
revolved within her mind as she walked along the best means 
of accomplishing her purpose. Aware of the cunning and 
desperate characters of the persons with whom she would have 
to deal, — aware, also, that she was in a quarter ^ere no laws 
could be appealed to, nor assistance obtained, sh^lt the abso- 
lute necessity of caution. Accordingly, when she arrived at the 
Shovels, with which, as an old haunt in her bygone days of 
wretchedness she was well acquainted, instead of entering the 
principal apartment, which she saw at a glance was erowded 
with company of both sexes, she turned into a small room on 
the left of the bar, and, as an excuse for so doing, called for 
something (o drink. The drawers at the moment were too busy 
to attend to her, and she would have seized the opportunity of 
examining, unperceived, the assemblage within, through a little 
curtained window that overlooked the adjoining chamber, if an 
impediment had not existed in the shape of Baptist Kettleby, 
whose portly person entirely obscured the view. The Master 
of the Mint, in the exercise of his two-fold office of governor and 
publican, was mounted upon a chair, and holding forth to his 
guests in a speech, to which Mrs. Sheppard was unwillingly 
compelled to listen. 

'' Gentlemen of the Mint," said the orator, " when I was first 
called, some fifty years ago, to the important office I hold, there 
existed across the water three places of reftige for the oppressed 
and persecuted debtor." 

" We know it," cried several voices. 

''It happened, gentlemen," pursued the Master, ''on a par- 
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ticular occasion, about the time I've mentioned, that the 
Archduke of Alsatia, the Sovereign of the Savoy, and the Satrap 
of Salisbury Court, met by accident at the Cross Shovels. A 
jolly night we made of it, as you may suppose ; for four such 
monarchs don't often come together. Well, while we were 
smoking our pipes, and qualBng our puftch, Alsatia turns to me 
and says, ' Mint,' says he, 'you'rewelloffhere.'— 'Pretty well,' 
says I; * you 're not badly off at the Friars, for that matter.' 
— ' Oh! yes we'are,' says he. — * How so?' says I. — * It's all op 
vrith us,' says he; ' they 've taken away our charter/ — 'They 
can't,' says I.—' They have,' says he.— 'They can't, 1 tdl you,' 
says I, in a bit of a passion ; ' its unconstitutional.' — ' Unconsti- 
tutional or not,' says Salisbury Court and Savoy^ speaking 
together, ' it 's tnle. We shall become a prey to the Philistines, 
and must turn honest in self-defence.' — 'No fear o'that,' 
thought!.— '1 see how it'll be,' observed Alsatia, 'every-body 
'11 pay his debts, and only think of such a state of thii^s as that.' 
--'It's not to be thought of,' says I, thumping the table till 
every glass on it jingled ; ' and I know a way as '11 prevent it.' 
— ' What is it. Mint? ' asked all three. — ' Why, hang every 
bailiff that sets a foot in your territories, and you 're safe,' says 
I. — ' We'll do it,' said they, filling their glasses, and looking as 
fierce as Kiu George's grenadier guards ; ' here 's your health. 
Mint.' Bu^gentlemen, though they talked so largely, and 
kx)ked so fiercely, they did not do it-, they did not hang the 
bailiffs; and where are they?" 

" Ay, where are they? " echoed the company with indignant 
derision. 

" Gentlemen," returned the Master, solemnly, " it is a ques- 
tion easily answered — they are nowhere ! Had they hanged 
the bailiffs, the bailiffs would not have hanged them. We our- 
selves have been similarly circumstanced. Attacked by an in- 
famous and unconstitutional statute, passed in the reign of the 
late usurper,. William of Orange, (for I may remark that, if 
the right king had been upon the throne, that illegal enactment 
woukl never have received the royal assent— the Stuarts- 
Heaven preserve 'em!— always siding with the debtors); attacked 
in this outrageous manner, I repeat, it has been all but ' up ' 
with us ! But the vigorous resistance offered on that memorable 
occasion by the patriotic inhabitants of Bermuda to the agres- 
sions of arbitrary power, secured and established their privileges 
on a firmer basis than heretofore ; and, while their pusillanimous 
allies were crushed and annihilated, they became more pros- 
perous than ever. Gentlemen, I am proud to say that / origi- 
nated — that / directed those measures. I hope to see the day, 
when not Southwark alone, but London itself shall become one 
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Mint, — when all men shall be debtors, and none creditors, — 
when imprisonment for debt shall be utterly abolished, — when 
highway-robbery shall be accounted a pleasant pastime, and 
foi^ery an accomplishment, — when Tyburn and its gibbets shall 
be overthrown,— capital punishments discontinued, — Newgate, 
Ludgate, the Gatehouse, and the Compters razed to the ground, 
—Bridewell and Clerkenwell destroyed, — ^the Fl^t, the King's 
Bench, and the Marshalsea remembered only by name ! But, in 
the mean time, as that day may possibly be farther off than I 
anticipate, we are bound to make the most of the present. 
Take care of yourselves, gentlemen, and your governor will 
take care of you. Before I sit down, I have a toast to propose, 
which 1 am sure will be received, as it deserves to be, with 
enthusiasm. It is the health of a stranger,-^of Mr. John Shep- 
pard. His father was one of my old customers, and I am happy 
to And his son treading in his steps. He couldn 't be in better 
hands than those in which he has placed himself. Gentlemen, 
— Mr. Sheppard's good health, and success to him! " 

Baptist's toast was received with loud applause, and, as he sat 
down amid the cheers of the company, and a universal clatter 
of mugs and glasses, the widow's view was no longer obstructed. 
Her eye wandered quickly over that riotous and disorderly 
assemblage, until it settled upon one gi'oup more riotous and 
disorderly than the rest, of which her son formed the principal 
figure. The agonized mother could scarcely repress a scream 
at the spectacle that met her gaze. There sat Jack, evidently 
in the last stage of intoxication, with his collar opened, his 
dress disarranged, a pipe in his mouth, a bowl of punch and 
a half-emptied rummer before him, — there he sat, receiving 
and returning, or rather attempting to return, — for he was 
almost past consciousness,— the blandishments of a couple of 
females, one of whom had passed her arm round his neck, 
while the other leaned over the back of bis chair and appeared 
from her gestures to be whispering soft nonsense into his ear. 

Both these ladies possessed considerable personal attractions. 
The younger of the two, who was seated next to Jack, and 
seemed to monopolize his attention, could not be more than 
seventeen, though her person had all the maturity of twenty. 
She had delicate oval features, light, laughing blue eyes, a pretty 
nez relrouss^y (why have we not the term, since we have the 
best specimens of the feature?) teeth of pearly whiteness, and a 
brilliant complexion, setoff by rich auburn hair, a very white 
neck and shouWers, — the latter, perhaps, a toifle too much ex- 
posed. The name of this damsel was Edgeworth Bess; and, as 
her fascinations w4ll not, perhaps, be found to be without some 
influence upon the future fortunes of her boyish admirer, we 
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bave thougtit it worth white to be thus particular in describjing 
them. The other bona roba^ Icnowo amongst her companions 
as Mistress Poll Maggot, was a beauty on a much larger scale, 
— in fact, a perfect Amazon. Nevertheless, though nearly six 
feet high, and correspondingly proportioned, she was a model 
of symmetry, and boasted, with the frame of a Thalestris or a 
Trulla, the regular lineaments of the Medicean Venus. A man's 
laced hat,-rwhether adopted from the caprice of the moment, 
or habitually worn, we are unable to state, — cocked knowingly 
on her head, harmonized with her masculine appearance. Mrs. 
Maggot, as well as her companion Edgeworth Bess, was showily 
dressed \ nor did either of them disdain the aid supposed to be 
lent to a fair skin by the contents of the patchbox. On an empty 
cask, which served him for a chair, and opposite Jack Shep- 
pard, whose rapid progress in depravity afforded him the highest 
satisfaction, sat Blueskin, encouraging the two women iii their 
odious task, and plying his victim with the glass as often. as 
he deemed it expedient to do so. By this time, he had appa- 
rently accomplished all he desired \ for moving the bottle out 
of Jack's reach, he appropriated it entirely to his own use, 
leaving the devoted lad to the care of the females. Some few 
of the individuals seated at the other tables seemed to take an 
interest in the proceedings of Blueskin and his party, just as a 
by-stander watches any other game \ but, generally speaking, 
the company were too much occupied with their own concerns 
to pay attention to anything else. The assemblage was for the 
most part, if not altogether, composed of persons to whom vice 
in all its aspects was too familiar to present much of novelty, in 
whatever form it was exhibited. Nor was Jack by any means 
the only stripling in the room. Not far from him was a knot 
of lads drinking, swearing, and playing at dice as eagerly and 
as skilfully as any of the older hands. Near to these hopeful 
youths sat a fence, or receiver, bargaining with a clouter, or 
pickpocket, for a suit^^ — or, to speak in more intelligible language, 
a watch and seals, two cloakSy commonly called watch-cases, 
and a wedge-lobb, otherwise known as a silver snuff-box. Next 
to the receiver was a gang of housebreakers, laughing over their 
exploits, and planning fresh depredations \ and next to the house- 
breakers came two gallant-looking gentlemen in long periwigs 
and riding-dresses, and equipped in all other respects for the 
road, with a roast fowl and a bottle of wine before them. Amid 
this varied throng, — varied in appearance, but alike in character, 
—one object alone, we have said, rivetted Mrs. Sheppard's 
attention ; and no sooner did she in some degree recover from 
the shock occasioned by the sight of her son's debased con- 
dition, than, regardless of any other consideration except bis 
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instant remoTal from the contaminating society by which he 
was surrounded, and utterly forgetting the more cautious plan 
she meant to have adopted, she rushed into the room, and sum- 
moned him to follow her. 

*' Halloa !" cried Jack, looking round, and trying to fix his 
inebriate gaze upon the speaker,—" who's that?" 

" Your mother," replied Mrs. Sheppard. " Come home di- 
rectly. Sir." 

" Mother be 1" returned Jack. " Who is it, Bess?" 

** How should I know?" replied Edgeworth Bess. **But if it 
is your mother, send her about her business." . 

** That I will," replied Jack, " in the twinkling of a bed-post." 

** Glad to see you once more in the Mint, Mrs. Sheppard," 
roared Blueskin, who anticipated some fun. ^' Come and sit 
down by me." 

** Take a glass of gin, ma'am," cried Poll Maggot, holding 
up a bottle of spirit ; " it used to be your favourite liquor, I 've 
heard." 

*'Jack, my love," cried Mrs. Sheppard, disregarding the 
taunt, "come away." 

" Not I," replied Jack ; "I'm too comfortable where I am. 
Be off !" 

" Jack !" exclaimed his unhappy parent. 

" Mr. Sheppard, if you please, ma'am," interrupted the lad ^ 
"I allow nobody to call me Jack. Do I, Bess, eh?" 

" Nobody whatever, love," replied Edgeworth Bess ; "nobody 
but me, dear." 

" And me," insinuated Mrs. Maggot. " My little fancy man 's 
quite as fond of me as of you, Bess. Ain't you, Jacky darling ?" 

" Not quite, Poll," returned Mr. Sheppard 5 "but I love you 
next to her, and both of you better than Aer," pointing with the 
pipe to his mother. 

" Oh, heavens !" cried Mrs. Sheppard. 

" Bravo !" shouted Blueskin. " Tom Sheppard never said a 
better thing than that— ho ! ho !" 

" Jack," cried his mother, wringing her hands in distraction, 
" you'll break my heart !" 

"Poh! poh!" returned her son^ "women don't so easily 
break their hearts. Do they, Bess ?" 

" Certainly not," replied the young lady appealed to, " espe- 
cially about their sons." 

" Wretch!" cried Mrs. Sheppard, bitterly. 

" I say," retorted Edgeworth Bess, with a very unfeminine 
imprecaUon, " I shan't stand any more of that nonsense. What 
do you mean by calling me wretch, madam?" she added 
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marching up to Mrs. Sheppard, and regarding her with an in- 
solent and threatening glance. 

^^ Yes— *what do you mean, ma'am?" added Jack, staggering 
after her. 

" Come with me, my love, come— come," cried his mother, 
seizing his hand, and endeavouring to force him away. 

'' He shan't go," cried Edgeworth Bess, holding him by the 
other hand. " Here, Poll, help me!" 

Thus exhorted, Mrs. Maggot lent her powerful aid, and, 
between the two. Jack was speedily relieved from all fears of 
being carried off against his will. Not content with this exhibi- 
tion of her prowess, the Amazon lifted him up as easily as if he 
had been an infant, and placed him upon her shoulders, to the 
infinite delight of the company, and the increased distress of bis 
mother. 

*' Now, let's see who '11 dare to take him down," she cried. 

" Nobody shall," cried Mr, Sheppard from his elevated posi- 
tion. ^' I'm my own master now, and I'll do as I please. I'll 
turn cracksman, like my father — ^rob old Wood— he has chests 
full of money, and I know where they're kept — ^I'll rob him, 
and give the swag to you, Poll — ^I '11 — " 

Jack would have said more; but, losing his balance, he fell to 
the ground, and, when taken up, he was perfectly insensible. 
In this state, he was laid upon a bench, to sleep off his drunken 
fit, while his wretched mother, in spite of her passionate sup- 
plications and resistance, was, by Blueskin's command, forcibly 
ejected from the house, and driven out of the Mint. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE ROBBERY IN WILLESDSN CHURCH. 

During the whole of the next day and night, the poor widow 
hovered like a ghost about the precincts of the debtors' garrison, 
— for admission (by the Master's express orders,) was denied 
her. She could learn nothing of her son, and only obtained one 
solitary piece of information, which added to, rather than alle- 
viated her misery,— namely, that Jonathan Wild had paid a 
secret visit to the Cross Shovels. At one time, she determined 
to go to Wych Street, and ask Mr. Wood's advice and as- 
sistance, but the thought of the reception she was likely to meet 
with from his wife deterred her from executing this resolution. 
Many other expedients occurred to her-, but after making sej^eral 
ineffectual attempts to get into the Mint unobserved, they were 
all abandoned. 
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At lengthy about an hour before dawn on the second 6sj— 
Sunday— having spent the early part of the night in watching at 
the gates of the robbers' sanctuary, and being almost exhausted 
from want of rest, she set out homewards. It was a long walk 
she had to undertake, even if she had endured no previous 
fatigue, but feeble as she was, it was almost more than she 
could accomplish. Daybreak found her winding her painful way 
along the Harrow Road \ and, .in order to shorten the distance 
as much as possible, she took the nearest cut, and struck into 
the meadows on the right. Crossing several fields, newly mown, 
or filled with lines of tedded hay, she arrived, not without great 
exertion, at the summit of a hill. Here her strength completely 
failed her, lind she was compelled to seek some repose. Making 
her couch u|U}n a heap of hay, she sank at once into a deep and 
refreshing slumber. 

When she awoke, the sun was high in heaven. It was a bright 
and beautiful day : sq bright, so beautiful, that even her sad 
heart was cheered by it. The air, perfumed with the delicious 
fragrance of the new-mown grass, was vocal with the melodies 
of the birds ^ the thick foliage of the trees was glistening in the 
sunshine; all nature seemed happy and rejoicing; but, above 
all, the serene Sabbath stillness reigning around communicated 
a calm to her wounded spirit. 

What a contrast did the lovely scene she now gazed upon 
present to the squalid neighbourhood she had recently quitted ! 
On all sides, expanded prospects of country the most exquisite 
and most varied. Immediately beneath her lay Willesden,— the 
most charming and secliided village in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis — with its scattered farm-houses, its noble granges, 
and its old grey church tower just peeping above a grove of 
rook-haunted trees. 

Towards this spot Mrs. Sheppard now directed her steps. 
She speedily reached her own abode, — a little cottage, standing 
in the outskirts of the village. The first circumstance that struck 
her on her arrival seemed ominous. Her clock had stopped — 
stopped at the very hour on which she bad quitted the Mint! 
She had not the heart to wind it up again. 

After partaking of some little refreshment, and changing her 
attire, Mrs. Sheppard prepared for church. By this time, she 
had so far succeeded in calming herself, that she answered the 
greetings of the neighbours whom she encountered on her way 
to the sacred edifice — if sorrowfully, still composedly. 

Every old country church is beautiful, but Willesden is. the 
most beautiful country church we know; and in Mrs. Shep- 
pard's time it was even more beautiful than at present, when 
the hand of improvement has proceeded a little too rashly 

11 
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wtt|^aUe^ati0n9 and repairs. With one or two exceptions, there 
were no pewsj and, as the int^tM)urse with London was then 
but slight, the seats were ocpupied almost exclusively by the 
villagers. In one of these seats, iat the end of the aisle farthest 
removed from the chancel, the widow took her place, and ad- 
dressed herself Ifervently to her devotions. 

The service had not proceeded far, when she was greatly 
disturbed by the entrance of a person who placed himself op- 
posite her, and sought to attract her attention by a number of 
little arts, surveying her, as he did so, with a very impudent 
and ofTensiye stare. With this person — who was no other than 
Mr. Rneebone — she was too well acquainted; having, more 
than once, been obliged to repel his advances ; and, thoqgh his 
impertinence would have given her little concern at another 
season, it now added considerably to her distraction. Hut a far 
greater affliction was in store for her. 

Just as the clergyman approached the altar ,^ she perceived a 
boy steal quickly into the church, and ensconce himself behind 
the woollen-draper, who, in order to carry on his amatory 
pursuits with greater convenience, and at the same time display 
bis figure (of which he was not a little vain) to the utmost 
advantage, preferred a standing to a sitting posture. Of thi^ 
boy she had only caught a glimpse*, — ^but that glimpse was suf- 
ficient to satisfy her it was her son,— and, if she could have 
questioned her own instinctive love, she could not question her 
antipathy, when she beheld, partly concealed by a pillar im- 
mediately in the rear of the woollen-draper, the dark figure and 
tracculent features of Jonathan Wild. As she looked in this 
direction, the thief-taker raised his eyes — those grey, blood- 
thirsty eyes I^their glare froze the life-blood iii her veins. 

As she averted her gaze, a terrible idea crossed her. Why 
was he there? why did the tempter dare to invade that sacred 
spot! She could not answer her own questions, but vague 
fearful suspicions passed through her mind. Meanwhile, the 
service proceeded*, and the awful command, ^^ Thou shalt not 
steal l*^ was solemnly uttered by the preacher, when Mrs. Shep- 
pard, who had again looked round towards her son, beheld a 
hand glance along the side of the woollen-draper. She could 
not see what ocxsurred, though she guessed it; but she saw 
Jonathan's devilish triuinphing glance, and read in it,—** Your 
son has committed a robbery— here — in these holy walls— he is 
mine— mine for ever ! " 

She uttbred a loud scream, and fainted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

J 

JONATHAN WILD*S HOUSt IN THB OLD BAILEY. 

• Just as St. Sepulchre's church struck one, on the eventful 
night of the 10th of June, (to which it will not be necessary to 
recur,) a horseman, mounted on a powerful charger, and fol- 
lowed at a respectful distance by an attendant, galloped into the 
open space fronting Newgate, and directed his course towards 
a house in the Old Railey. Reibre he could draw in the rein, his 
steed — ^startled apparently by some object undistinguisbable by 
the rider,— swerved with such suddenness as to unseat him, and 
precipitate him on the ground. The next moment, however, he 
was picked up, and set upon his feet by a person who, having 
witnessed the accident, flew across the road to his assistance. 

" You 're not hurt„ I hope. Sir Rowland ? " inquired this indi- 
vidual. 

"Not materially, Mr. Wild," replied the other, "a little 
shaken, that 's all. Curses light on the horse! " he added, seizing 
the bridle of his steed, who continued snorting and shivering, 
as if still under the influence of some unaccountable alarm ; 
^' what can ail him ? " 

" /know what ails him, your honour," rejoined the groom, 
ridii^ up as bespoke ; '^ he 's seen somethin' not o' this world." 

** Most likely,** observed Jonathan, with a slight sneer 5 " the 
ghost of some highwayman who has just breathed his last in 
Newgate, no doubt." 

" May be," returned the man gravely. 

" Take him home, Saunders," said Sir Rowland, resigning his 
faulty steed to the attendant's care, " I shall not require you 
further. Strange!" he added, as the groom departed; "Bay 
Stuart has carried me through a hundred dangers, but never 
played me such a trick before." 

** And never should again, were he mine," rejoined Jonathan. 
*' If the best nag ever foaled were to throw me in this unlucky 
spot, Pd blow his brains out." 

*' What do you mean. Sir ? " asked Trenchard. 

" A fall against Newgate is accounted a sign of death by^the 
halter," replied Wild, with ill-disguised malignity. 

" Tosh ! " exclaimed Sir Rowland, angrily. 

"From that door," continued the thieftaker, pointing to the 
gloomy portal of the prison opposite which they were standing, 
**the condemned are taken to Tyburn. It's a bad omen to be 
thrown near that door," 
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** I didn't suspect you of so much superstition, Mr. Wild," ob- 
served the knight, contemptuously. 

" Facts convince the most incredulous," answered Jonathan, 
drily. " I 've known several cases where the ignominious doom 
I 've mentioned has been foretold by such an accident as has 
just befallen you. There was Major Price — you must recollect 
him. Sir Rowland, — he stumbled as he was getting out of his 
chair at that very gate. Well, he was executed for murder. Then 
thjere was Tom Jarrot, the hackney-coachman, who was pitched 
off the box against yonder curbstone, and broke his leg. It was 
a pity he didn't break his neck, for he was hanged within the 
year. Another instance was that of Toby Tanner—" 

"No more of this," interrupted Trenchard; ''where is the 
boy?" 

" Not far hence," replied Wild* " After all our pains we were 
near, losing him, Sir Rowland." 

" How so," asked the other, distrustfully. 

" You shall hear," returned Jonathan. *' With the help of his 
comrade. Jack Sheppard, the young rascal made a bold push to 
get out of the roundhouse, where my janizaries had lodged him, 
and would have succeeded too, if, by good luck,— for the devil 
never deserts so useful an agent as I am. Sir Rowland, — I hadn't 
arrived in time to prevent him. As it was, my oldest and trus- 
tiest setter, Abraham Mendez, received a blow on the head from 
one of the lads that will deprive me of his services for a week to 
come, — if, indeeii it does not disable him altogether. However, 
if I 'vet lost one Servant, I 've gained another, that 's one comfort. 
Jack Sheppard is now wholly in my hands." 

** What is this to me, Sir?" said Trenchard, cutting him 
short. 

" Nothing whatever," rejoined the thieftaker, cokUy. " But 
it is much to me. Jack Sheppard is to me what Thames Darrell 
is to you — an object of hatred. I owed his father a grudge : that 
I settled long ago. I owe his mother one, and will repay the 
debt, with interest, to her son. I could make away with him at 
once, as you are about to make away with your nephew. Sir Row- 
land,— but that wouldn't serve my turn. To be complete, my 
vengeance must be tardy. Certain of my prey, I can afford to 
wait for it. Besides, revenge is sweetened by delay \ and I in- 
dulge too freely in the passion to rob it of any of its zest. I 've 
watched this .lad— this Sheppard — from infancy; and, though I 
have apparently concerned myself litOe about him, I have never 
loi^t sight of my purpose. I have suffered him to be brought up 
decently — honestly ; because I would make his fall the greater, 
and deepen the wound I meant to inflict upon bis mother. From 
this night I shall pursue a different course \ from this night his 
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ruin may be dated. He is in the care of those who will not leave 
the task assigned to them— the utter perversion of his principles 
— half-finished. And when I have steeped him to the lips in vice 
and depravity ^ when I have led him to the commission of every 
crime *, when there is neither retreat nor advance for him ; when 
he has plundered his benefactor, and broken theiieart of bis 
mother— then— but not till then, I will consign him to the fate 
to which I consigned his father. This I have sworn to do— this I 
will do." 

^' Not unless your skull 's bullet-proof," cried a voice at his 
elbow ^ and, as the words were uttered, a pistol was snapped at 
his head, which,-— fortunately or unfortunately, as the reader 
pleases, — only burnt the priming. The blaze, however, was suf- 
ficient to reveal to the thieftaker the features of his intended as^ 
sassin. They were those of the Irish watchman. 

" Ah ! Terry OTlaherty !" vociferated Jonathan, in a tone that 
betrayed not the slightest discomposure. " Ah ! Terry O'Flaher- 
ty ! " he cried, shouting after the Irishman, who took to his heels 
as soon as he found bis murderous attempt unsuccessful ^ ^'you 
may run, but you '11 not get out of my reach. I Ml put a brace of 
dogs on your tracks who '11 soon hunt you down. You shall 
swing for this after next sessions, or my name's not Jonathan 
Wild. I told you. Sir Rowland," he added, turning to the knight, 
and chuckling, '* the devil never deserts me." 

'* Conduct me to your dwelling, Sir, without further delay," 
said Trenchard, sternly, — " to the boy." 

" The boy *s not at my house," replied Wild. 

'* Where is he, then ?'* demanded the other, hastily. 

^' At a place we call the Dark House at Queenhithe," an- 
swered Jonathan, '* a sort of underground tavern or night-cellar, 
close to the river-side, and frequented by the crew of the Dutch 
skipper, to whose care he 's to be comniitted. You need have no 
apprehensions about him, Sir Rowland. He 's safe enough now. 
I left him in charge of Quilt Arnold and Rykhart Van Galge- 
brok— the skipper I spoke of— with strict orders to shoot him if 
he made any further attempt at escape *, and they 're not lads — 
the latter especially— to be trifled with. I deemed it more pru- 
dent to send him to the Dark House than to bring him here, in 
case of any search after him by his adoptive father — the carpen- 
ter Wood. If you choose, you can see him put on board the 
Zeeslang yourself. Sir Rowland. But, perhaps, you 'IKfirst ac- 
company me to my dwelling for a moment, that we may arrange 
our accounts before we start. I 've a few necessary directions to 
leave with my people, to put 'em on their guard against the 
chance of a surprise. Suffer me to precede you. This way, Sir 
Rowland." 
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The Ihieftaker's residence was a large dismal-looking, habila^ 
tion, separated from the street by a flagged court-yard, and de- 
fended from general approach by an iron railing. Even in the day- 
light, it had a sombre and suspicious air, and seemed to slink back 
from the adjoining houses, as if afraid of their society. In the ob- 
scurity in which it was now seen, it looked like a prison, and, 
indeed, it was Jonathan's fancy to make it resemble one as much 
as possible. The windows were grated, the doors barred; each 
room had the name as well as the appearance of a cell ] and the 
very porter who stood at the gate, habited like a gaoler, with his 
huge bunch^f keys at his girdle, his forbidding countenance and 
surly demeanour seemed to be borrowed from Newgate. The 
clanking of chains, the grating of focks, and the rumbling of 
bolts must have lieon music in Jonathan's ears, iso much pains 
did be take to subject himself to such sounds. The scanty fur- 
niture of the rooms corresponded with their dungeon-like aspect. 
The walls were bare, and painted in stone-colour*, the floors, 
devoid of carpet ; the beds, of hangings ^ the windows, of blinds; 
and, excepting in the thieftaker's own audience-chamber, there 
was not a chair or a table about the premises ; the place of these 
conveniences being elsewhere supplied by benches, and deal- 
boards laid across joint-stools. Great stone staircases leading no 
one knew whither, and long gloomy passages, impressed the 
occasional visiter with the idea that he was traversing a building 
of vast extent; and, though this was not the case in reality, the 
deception was sa cleverly contrived that it serdom failed of pro- 
ducing the intended eflfect. Scarcely any one entered Mr. Wild's 
dwelling without apprehension, or quitted it without satisfaction. 
More strange stories were told of it than of any other house in 
London. The garrets were said to be tenanted by coiners, and 
artists employed in altering watches and jewelry ; the cellars to 
be used as a magazine for stolen goods. By some it was affirmed 
that a subterranean communication existed between the thiefta- 
ker's abode and Newgate, by means of which he was enabled to 
maintain a secret correspondence with the imprisoned felons : by 
others, that an under-ground passage led to extensive vaults, 
where such malefactors as he chose to screen from justice might 
lie concealed till the danger was blown over. Nothing, in short, 
was too extravagant to be related of it ; and Jonathan, who de- 
hghted in investing himself and his residence with mystery, en- 
couraged, and perhaps originated, these marvellous tales. How- 
ever this may be, such was the ill report of the place that few 
passed along the Old Bailey without bestowing a glance of fear- 
ful curiosity at its dingy walls, and wondering what was going 
on inside them ; while fewer still, of those who paused at the 
door, read, without some internal trepidation, the formidable 
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naine-*inficribed in large letters, oo its bright bra8s-plate--of 
JONATHAN WILD. 

.. Arrived at his babitation, Jonathan Icnoclced in a peculiar 
manner at the door, which was instantly opened by the grim- 
visaged porter just alluded to» No sooner had Trenchard crossed 
the threshold than a fierce barking was heard at the farther ex- 
tremity of the passage, and, the next moment, a couple of mas-- 
tiffs of the largest size rushed furiously towards him. The knight 
stood upon his defence*, but he would unquestionably have been 
torn in pieces by the savage hounds, if a shower of oaths, se- 
conded biy a vigorous application of kicks and blows from their 
master^ had not driven them growling off. Apologizing to Sir 
Rowland for this unpleasant reception, and swearing lustily at 
his servant for occasioning it by leaving the dogs at liberty, Jo- 
nathan ordered the man to light them to the audience-room. 
The command was sullenly obeyed, for the fellow did not appear 
to relish the rating. Ascending the stairs, and conducting them 
along a sombre gallery, in which Trenchard noticed that every 
door was painted black, and numbered, he stopped at the en- 
trance of a chamber ; and, selecting a key from the bunch at his 
girdle, unlocked it. Following his guide, Sir Rowland found 
himself in a large and lofty apartment, the extent of which he 
could not entirely discern until lights were set upon the table. 
He then looked around him with some curiosity, and, as the 
thiettaker was occupied in giving directions to his attendant in 
an undertone, ample leisure was allowed him for investigation. 
At the flrst glance, he imagined he must have stumMed upon a 
museum of rarities^ there were so many glass cases, so many 
open cabinets, ranged against the walls ; but the n^Lt convinced 
him that if Jonathan was a virtuoso, his tastes did not run in 
the ordinary channels. Trenchard was tempted to examine the 
contents of some of these cases, but a closer inspection made him 
recoil from them in disgust. In the one he .approached was ga- 
thered together a vast assortment of weapons, each of which, as 
appeared from the ticket attached to it, bad been used as an in- 
strument of destruction. On this side was a razor with which a 
son had murdered his father ; the blade notched, the haft crusted 
with blood : on that, a bar of iron, bent, and partly broken, 
with which a husband had beaten out his wife's brains. As it is 
not, however, our intention to furnish a complete catalogue of 
these curiosities, we shall merely mention that in front of Ihem 
lay a large and sharp knife, once the property of the public exe- 
cutioner, and used by him to dissever the limbs of those con- 
demned to (teath for high-treason •, together with an immense 
two-pronged flesh-fork, likewise employed by the same terrible 
functionary to plunge the quarters of his victims in the caldrons 
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of boiling tar and oil. Every gibbet at Tyburn and Hounslow ap* 
peared to have been plundered of its charnel spoil to enrich the 
adjoining cabinet, so well was it stored with skulls and bones, 
all purporting to be the relics of highwaymen famous in their 
day. Halters, each of which had fulfilled its destiny, formed the 
attraction of the next compartment ; while a fourth was occupied 
by an array of implements of housebreaking almost innumerable, 
and utterly indescribable. All these interesting objects were 
carefully arranged, classed, and, as we have said, labelled by 
the thieftaker. 

From this singular collection Trenchard turned to regard its 
possessor, who was standing at a litOe distance from him, still 
engaged in earnest discourse with his attendant, and, as he 
contemplated his ruthless countenance, on which duplicity and 
malignity had set their strongest seals, he could not help calling 
to mind all he had heard of Jonathan's perfidiousness to his 
employers, and deeply regretting that he had placed himself in 
the power of so unscrupulous a miscreant. 

Jonathan Wild, at this time, was on the high-road to the 
greatness which he subsequently, and not long afterwards, ob- 
tained. He was fast rising to an eminence that no one of his 
nefarious profession ever reached before him, nor, it is to be 
hoped, will ever reach again. He was the Napoleon of knavery, 
and established an uncontrolled empire over all the practitioners 
of crime. This was no light conquest •, nor was it a government 
easily maintained. Resolution, severity, subtlety, were required 
for it ^ and these were qualities which Jonathan possessed in an 
extraordinary degree. The danger or difficulty of an exploit 
never appalled him. What his head conceived his hand exe- 
cuted. Professing to stand between the robber and the robbed, 
he himself plundered both. He it was who formed the grand 
design of a robber corporation, of which he should be the sole 
head and director, with the right of delivering those who con- 
cealed their booty, or refused to share it with him, to the 
gallows. He divided London into districts ^ appointed a gang 
to each district ; and a leader to each gang, whom he held res* 
ponsible to himself. The country was partitioned in a similar 
manner. Those whom be retained about his person, or placed 
in offices of trust, were for the most part convicted felons, 
who, having returned from transportation before their term 
had expired, constituted, in his opinion, the safest agents, 
inasmuch as they could neither be legal evidences against him, 
nor with hold any portion of the spoil of which he chose to 
deprive them. But the crowning glory of Jonathan, that which 
raised him above all his predecessors in iniquity, and clothed 
his name with undying notoriety— was to come. When in the 
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plenitude of his power, he commenced a terrible trade, till then 
unknown— namely, a traffic in human blood. This he carried 
on by procuring witnesses to swear away the lives of those 
persons who had incurred his displeasure, or whom it might 
be necessary to remove. 

No wonder that Trenchard, as he gazed at this fearftd being, 
should have some misgivings cross him. 

Apparently, Jonathan perceived he was an object of scrutiny ^ 
for, hastily dismissing his attendant, he walked towards the 
knight. 

^'So, you 're admiring my cabinet, Sir Rowland," heremarked, 
with a sinister soiile ; ^' it is generally admired ; and, sometimes 
by parties who afterwards contribute to the collection themselves, 
— ^^ha ! ha ! This skull," he added, pointing to a fragment of 
mortality in the case beside them, ''once belonged to Tom 
Sheppard, the father of the lad I spoke of just now. In the next 
i}ox hangs the rope by which he suffered. When I 've placed 
another skull and another halter beside them, I shall be con- 
tented." 

'' To business, Sir !" said the knight, with a look of abhorrence. 

'' Ay, to business," returned Jonathan, grinning, ''the sooner 
the better." 

" Here is the sum you bargained for^" rejoined Trenchard, 
flinging a pocket-book on the table *, " count it." 

Jonathan's eyes glistened as he told over the notes. 

" You 've given me more than the amount, Sir Rowland," he 
said, after he had twibe counted them, " or I 've missed my 
reckoning. There's a hundred pounds too much." 

" Keep it," said Trenchard, haughtily. 

"I'll place it to your account, Sir Rowland," answered the 
thieftaker, smiling significantly. " And now, shall we proceed 
toQue^nhithe?" 

" Stay !" cried the other, taking a chair, " a word with you, 
Mr. Wild." 

" As many as you please, Sir Rowland," replied Jonathan, 
resuming his seat. " I'm quite at your disposal." 

" I have a question to propose to you," said Trenchard, "re- 
lating to " and he hesitated. 

" Relating to the father of the boy— Thames Darrell," sup- 
plied Jonathan. " I guessed what was coming. You desire to 
know who he was, Sir Rowland. Well, you shall know." 

" Without further fee?" inquired the knight. 

" Not exactly," answered Jonathan, drily. " A secret is too 
valuable a commodity to be thrown away. But 1 said I wouldn't 
drive a hard bargain with you, and I won't. We are alone. Sir 
Rowland," he added, snuffing the candles, glancing cautiously 
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around, aad lowering his tone^ ^^ and what you conflde to me 
shall never transpire,— at least to your disadvantage.'* 

^^ I am at a loss to understand you, Sir/' said Trenchard, 

^'I'll make myself intelligible beibre I've done," rejoined 
Wild. ^' I need not remind you, Sir Rowland, that I am aware 
you are deeply implieated in the Jacobite plot which is now 
known to be hatching.'* 

'' Ha !" ejaculated the other. 

^^ Of course, therefore," pursued Jonathan, ** you are ac- 
quainted with all the leaders of the proposed insurrection,— nay, 
must, be in correspondence with them." 

^^What right have you to suppose this, Sir?" demanded 
Trenchard, sternly. 

'^ Have a moment's patience, Sir Rowland," returned Wild ; 
^^ and you shall hear. If you will furnish me with a list of these 
rebels, and with proofs of their treason, I will not only insure 
your safety, but will acquaint you with the real name and rank 
of your sister Aliva's husband, as well as with some particulars 
which will never otherwise reach your ears, concerning your 
lost sister, Constance." 

" My sister Constance !" echoed the knight ; " what of her ?" 

" You agree to my proposal, then?" said Jonathan. 

" Do you take me for as great a villain as yourself. Sir?" said 
the knight, rising. 

^' I took you for one who wouldn't hesitate to avail himself 
of any advantage chance might throw in his way," returned 
the thieftaker, coldly. ** I find I was in error. No matter. A time 
may come, — and that ere long,— when you will be glad to pur- 
chase my secrets, and your own safety, at a dear^ price than 
the heads of your companions." 

" Are you ready?" said Trenchard, striding towards the door. 

" I am," replied Jonathan, following him, " and so," he added 
in an undertone, " are your captors." 

A moment afterwards, they quitted the house. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THV HIGHT-OKT.LAB. 

After a few minutes' rapid walking, during which neither 
party uttered a word, Jonathan Wild and his companion had 
passed Saint Paul's, dived down a thoroughfare on the right, 
and reached Thames Street. 

At the period of this history, the main streets of the metro- 
polis were but imperfectly lighted, while the less-frequented 
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avenues were left in total obscurity ; but, even at the present 
time, the maze of courts and alleys into which Wild now 
plunged, would have perplexed any one, not familiar with their 
intricacies, to thread them on a dark night. Jonathan, however, 
was well acquainted with the road. Indeed, it was his boast 
that he could And his way through any part of London blind- 
folded ; and by this time, it would seem, he had nearly arrived 
at bis destination; for, grasping his companion's arm, he led 
him along a narrow entry which did not appear to have an 
outlet, and came to a halt. Cautioning the knight, if he valued 
his nepk, to tread careftilly, Jonathan then descended a steep 
flight of steps; and, having reached the bottom in safety, he 
pushed open a door, that swung back on its hinges as soon as 
it bad admitted him; and, followed by Trenchard, entered the 
night-cellar. 

The vault, in which Sir Rowland found himself, resembled 
in some measure the cabin of a ship. It was long and narrow, 
with a ceiling supported by huge uncovered rafters, and so low 
as scarcely to allow a tall man like himself to stand erect beneath 
it. Notwithstanding the heat of the season,— which was not^ 
however, found particularly inconvenient in this subterranean 
region, — a large heaped-up Gre blazed ruddily in one corner,, 
and lighted up a circle of as villanous countenances as ever 
flame shone upon. 

The guests congregated within the night-cellar were, in fact, 
little better than thieves ; but thieves who confined their depre*- 
dations almost exclusively to the vessels lying in the pool and 
docks of the river. They had as many designations as grades.. 
There were game watermen and game lightermen, heavy 
horsemen and light horsemen, scuffle-hunters, and long-aproi> 
men, lumpers, journeymen coopers, mud-larks, badgers, and 
rat-catchers — a race of dangerous vermin recently, in a great 
measure, extirpated by the vigilance of the Thames Police, but 
at this period flourishing in vast numbers. Besides these plun- 
derers, there were others with whom the disposal of their- 
pillage necessarily brought them into contact, and who seldom 
failed to attend them during their hours of relaxation and 
festivity, — to wit, dealers in junk, old rags, and marine stores,^ 
purchasers of prize-money, crimps, and Jew receivers. The 
latter formed by far the most knavish-looking and unprepos-^ 
sess'mg portion of the assemblage. One or two of the tables 
were occupied by groups of fat frowzy women in flat caps, with 
rings on their thumbs, and baskets by their sides ; and no one 
who bad listened for a single moment to their coarse language 
and violent abuse of each other, would require to be told they 
were Osh-wives from Billingsgate. 
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The present divinity of the cellar was a comely middle-aged 
dame, almost as stout, and quite as shrill-voiced, as the Billings- 
gate iish-wives above-mentioned. Mrs. Spurling, for so was 
she named, had a warm nut*brown complexion, almost as dark 
as a Creole *, and a moustache on her upper lip, that would have 
done no discredit to the oldest dragoon in the King's service. 
This lady was singularly lucky in her matrimonial connexions. 
She had been married four times : three of her husbands died 
of hempen fevers; and the fourth, having been twice con- 
demned, was saved from the noose by Jonathan Wild, who not 
only managed to bring him off, but to obtain for him the situa- 
tion of under-turnkey in Newgate. 

On the appearance of the thieftaker, Mrs. Spurling was 
standing near the fire superintending some culinary prepara- 
tion *, but she no sooner perceived him, than hastily quitting her 
occupation, she elbowed a way for him and the knight through 
the crowd, and ushered them, with much ceremony, into an 
inner room, where they found the objects of their search, Quilt 
Arnold and Rykhart Van Galgebrok, seated at a small table; 
quietly smoking. This service rendered, without waiting for 
any farther order, she withdrew. 

Both the janizary and the skipper arose as the others entered 
the room. 

" This is the gentleman," observed Jonathan, introducing 
Trenchard to the Hollander, '' who is about to intrust his young 
relation to your care. " 

*^ De gentleman may rely on my showing his relation all de 
attention in my power," replied Van Galgebrok, bowing pro- 
foundly to the knight; " but if any upforseen accident — such as 
a slip overboard — should befall de jonker on de voyage, he 
mushn 't lay de fault entirely on my shoulders— haw ! haw ! " 

' ' W^here is he ?" asked Sir Rowland , glancing uneasily around. 
" I do not see him." 

"De jonker. He's here," returned the skipper, pointing 
significantly downwards. " Bring him out. Quilt." 

So saying, he pushed aside the table, and the janizary stooping 
down, undrew a bolt and opened a trap-door. 

"Come out!" roared Quilt, looking into the aperture. 
"You're wanted." 

But as no answer was returned, he thrust his arm up to the 
shoulder into the hole, and with some little difficulty and exertion 
of strength, drew forth Thames Darrell. 

The poor boy, whose hands were pinioned behind him, 
looked very pale, but neither trembled, nor exhibited any other 
symptom of alarm. 
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" Why didn't you come out when I called you, you young, 
dog?*' cried Quilt in a savage tone. 

'^ Because I knew what you wanted me for? " answered 
Thames firmly. 

" Oh! you did, did you? "said the janizary. " And what do 
you suppose we mean to do with you, eh ? " 

" You mean to kill me," replied Thames, " by my cruel 
uncle's command. Ah ! there he stands ! " he exclaimed as his 
eye fell for the first time upon Sir Rowland. " Where is my 
mother?" he added, regarding the knight with a searching 
glance. 

" Your mother is dead," interposed Wild, scowling. 

" Dead!" echoed the boy. ** Oh no — no! You say this to 
terrify me — to try me. But I will not believe you. Inhuman as 
he is, he would not kill her. Tell me. Sir," he added, advancing 
towards the knight, '^ tell me this man has spoken falsely? — 
Tell me my mother is alive, and do what you please with me ?" 

"Tell him so, and have done with him, Sir Rowland," 
observed Jonathan coldly. 

" Tell me the truth, I implore you," cried Thames. " Is she 
alive?" 

" She is not," replied Trenchard, overcome by conflicting 
emotions, and unable to endure the boy's agonized look. 

" Are you answered?" said Jonathan, with a grin worthy^ of 
a demon. 

" My mother !— my poor mother !" ejaculated Thames, falling 
on his knees, and bursting into tears. " Shall I never see that 
sweet face again, — never feel the pressure of those kind hands 
more — nor listen to that gentle voice I Ah ! yes, we shall meet 
again in heaven, where I shall speedily join you. Now then," 
he added more calmly, " I am ready to die. The, only mercy 
you can show me is to kill me." 

" Then we won 't even show you that mercy," retorted the 
tbieftaker brutally. " So get up, and leave off whimpering. 
Your time isn't come yet." 

** Mr. Wild," said Trenchard, " I shall proceed no tother in 
this business. Set the boy free." 

** If I disobey you, Sir Rowland," replied the tbieftaker, 
" you'll thank me for it hereafter. Gag him," he added, pushing 
Thames rudely toward Quilt Arnold, " and convey him to the 
boat." 

" A word," cried the boy, as the janizary was preparing to 
obey bis master's orders. " What has become of Jack Sbep- 
pard?" 

" Devil knows !" answered Quilt ; " but I believe he's in the 
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hands of Blueskin, so there *s no doubt he'll soon be on the 
high-road to Tyburn." 

^^ Poor Jack!'' sighed Thames. '* You needn't gag me/' he 
added, "I'll not cry out." 

" We won't trust you, toy youngster," answered (be -jani- 
zary. And, thrusting a piece of iron into his mouth, he forced 
him out of the room. 

Sir Rowland witnessed these proceedings like one stupiGed. 
He neither attempted to prevent his nephew's departure, nor to 
follow him, 

Jonathan kept his keen eye fixed upon him, as he addressed 
himself for a moment to the Hollander. 

" Is the case of watches on board?" he asked in an under tone. 

** Ja," replied the skipper. 

** And the rings'?" 

**Ja," 

"That's well. You must dispose of the goldsmith's note I 
gave you yesterday, as soon as you arrive at Rotterdam. It '11 
be advertised to-morrow.' 

" De duivel!" exclaimed Van Galgebrok " Very well. It shall 
be done as you direct. But about dat jonker," he continued, 
lowering his voice -, " have you anything to add consamin' him ? 
It's almosht a pity to put him onder de water." 

" Is the sloop ready to sail ?" asked Wild, without noticing 
the skipper's remarks 

•* Ja," answered Van 5 " at a minut's nodish," 

" Here are your despatches," said Jonathan with a significant 
look, and giving him a sealed packet. " Open them when yoa 
get on board— not bcfbre, and act as they direct you." 

*^ I ondershtand," replied the skipper, putting his finger to his 
nose \ '* it shall be done." 

** Sir Rowland," said Jonathan, turning to the knight, " will 
it please you to remain here till I return, or will you accompany 

us?" 

" I will go with you," answered Trenchard, who, by this 
time, had regained his composure, and with it all his relent- 
lessness of purpose. 

"Come, then," said Wild, marching towards the door, 
*« we 've no time to lose." 

Quitting the night-cellar, the trio soon arrived at the river- 
side. Quilt Arnold was stationed at tbe stair-head, near which 
the boat containing the captive boy was moored. A few words 
passed between him and the thieftaker as the latter came up ; 
after which, all the party — with the exception of Quilt, who 
was left on shore—embarked within the wherry, which was 
pushed from the strand and rowed swiftly along the stream— for 
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the tide was in itd favour— by a couple of watermen. Though 
scarcely two hours past midnight, it was perfectly light. The 
moon had arisen, and everything could be as plainly distin- 
guished as during the day. A thin mist lay on the river, giving 
the few craft moving about in it a ghostly look. As they 
approached London Bridge, the thieftaker whispered Van Galge^* 
brok, who acted as steersman, to make for a particular arch-r- 
near the Surrey shore. The skipper obeyed, and in another mo- 
ment, they swept through the narrow lock. While the watermen 
were contenditig with the eddies occasioned by the fall below the 
bridge, Jonathan observed a perceptible shudder run through 
Trencbard's frame. 

*' You remember that starling, Sir Rowland," he said ma- 
liciously, *' and what occurred on it, twelve years ago?" 

" Too well," answered the knight, frowning. " Ah! what is 
that?" he cried, pointing to a dark object floating near them 
amid the boiling waves, and which presented a frightful resem- 
blance to a human face. 

" We'll see," returned the thieftaker. And, stretching out 
his hand, he lifted the dark object from the flood. 

It proved to be a human head, though with scarcely a vestige 
y of the features remaining. Here and there, patches of flesh 

' adhered to the bones, and the dank dripping hair hanging about 

I what had once been the face, gave it a ghastly appearance. 

^^ It 's the skull of a rebel/* said Jonathan, with marked em- 
phasis on the word, ^^ blown by the wind from a spike on the 
bridge above us. I don't know whose brainless head it may be, 
but it'll do for my collection." And he tossed it carelessly into 
the bottom of the boat. 

After this occurrence, not a word was exchanged between 
them until they came in sight of the sloop, which was lying 
at anchoir ofl" Wapping. Arrived at her side, it was soon.evi- 
dent, fh)m the throng of seamen in Dutch dresses that dis- 
played themselves, that her crew were on the alert, and a rope 
having been thrown down to the skipper, he speedily hoisted 
himself on deck. Preparations were next made for taking 
Thames on board. Raising him in his arms, Jonathan passed 
the rope round his body, and in this way the poor boy was 
drawn up without diflteiilty. 

While he was swinging in mid air, Thames regarded his 
uncle with a stern look, and cried in a menacing voice, " We 
shall meet again." 

" Not in this world," returned Jonathan. " Weigh anchor, 
Van I " he shouted to the skipper, " and consult your des- 
patches." 
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^< Ja— ja," returned the Hollander, And catching hold of 
Thames, he quitted the deck. 

Shortly afterwards, be re-appeared with the information that 
the captive was safe below -, and giving the necessary directions 
to his crew^ before many minutes had elapsed, the Zeeslang 
spread her canvass to the Grst breeze of morning. 

By the thieftaker's command, the boat was then rowed toward 
a muddy inlet, which has received in more recent times the 
name of Execution Dock. As soon as she reached this spot, 
Wild sprang ashore, and was joined by several persons, —among 
whom was Quilt Arnold, leading a horse by the bridle, — he 
hastened down the stairs to meet him. A coach was also in at- 
tendance, at a little distance. 

Sir Rowland, who had continued absorbed in thought, with 
his eyes fixed upon the sloop as she inade her way slowly down 
the river, disembarked more leisurely. 

'' At length I am my own master,'' murmured the knight, as 
his foot touched the strand. 

^' Not so, Sir Rowland," returned Jonathan ; ^^ you are my 
prisoner." 

^' How ! " ejaculated Trenchard, starting back and drawing his 
sword. 

" You are arrested for high treason," rejoined Wild, present- 
ing a pistol at his head, while he drew forth a parchment, — 
" here is my warrant." 

"Traitor!" cried Sir Rowland*-^" damned— double-dyed 
traitor!" 

" Away with him," vociferated Jonathan to his myrmidons, 
who, having surrounded Trenchard, hurried him off to the 
coach before he could utter another word,—" first to Mr. Wal- 
pole, and then to Newgate, And now, Quilt," he continued, 
addressing the janizary, who approached him with the horse, 
" fly to St. Giles's roundhouse, and if, through the agency of 
that treacherous scoundrel, Terry OTlaherty, whom I've put 
in my Black List, old Wood should have found his way there, 
and have been detained by Sharpies as I directed, you may 
release him. I don't care how soon he learns that he has lost 
his adopted son. When I've escorted yon proud fool to his 
new quarters, I'll proceed to the Mint and look after. Jack 
Sheppard." 

With this, he mounted his steed and rode off. 
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CHAPTER XVIIl, 

ROW JACK SHIPPARD BROKE OUT OF THE CACB AT WALBSDEli. 

•The heart-pierdng scream uttered by Mrs. Sbeppard after 
4he commission of the robbery in WiUesden church was produc- 
tive of unfortunate consequences to her son. Luckily, she was 
bereft of con^eiousness, and was. thus spared the additional mi- 
sery of witnessing what afterwards befell him* Startled by the 
cry, as may be supposed, tl^ie attention of the whole congrega* 
tion was drawn towards the quarter whence it proceeded. 
Amongst others, a person near the door^ roused by the. shriek, 
observed a man make his exit with the utmost precipitation. A 
boy attempted to follow -, but as the suspicions of the lookers-on 
were roused by the previous circumstances, the younger fugi- 
tive was seized and detained. Meanwhile, Mr; Kneebone, having 
been alarmed by. something in the widow's look before h^r feel^ 
ings found vent in the manner above described, thrust his hand 
instinctively into his coat in search of his pocket-book,— about 
the security 4)f which,. as it contained several letters and docu- 
ments implicating himself and others in the Jacobite plot, he was, 
not unnaturally, solicitous,— and flnding it gone, he felt certain 
be had been robbed. Turning quickly round, in the hope of 

discovering the thief, he was no less surprised than distressed 

for in spite of his faults, the woollen-draper was a good-natured 
fellow -to perceive Jack Sbeppard in custody. The truth at 
once flashed across his mind. This, then, was the cause of the 
widow's wild inexplicable look,— of her sudden shriek! Explain- 
ing his suspicions in a whisper to Jack's captor, who proved to 

be a church- warden and a constable, by name John Dump, 

Mr. Kneebone begged him to take the prisoner into the church- 
yard. Dump instantly complied, and as soon as Jack was re- 
moved from the sacred edifice^ his person was searched from 
head to foot— but without success* Jack submitted tx) this scru- 
tiny with a very bad grace, and vehemently protested his inno- 
cence. In vain did the woollen-draper oflfer to set him free if he 
would restore thestolen article, or give up bis associate, to whom 
it was supposed he might have handed it. He answered with the 
greatest assurance, that he knew nothing whatever of the matter 
— had seen no pocket-book, and no associate to give up. Nor 
did he content himself with declaring his guiltlessness of the 
crime imputed to him, but began in his turn to menace his cap- 
tor and accuser, loading the latter with the bitterest upbraidings. 
By this time, the churchyard was crowded with spectators, some 
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of whom dispersed in different directions in quest of the other 
robber. But all that could be ascertained in the village was, that 
a man had ridden off a short time before in the direction of 
London. Of this man Kneebone resolved to go in pursuit 5 and 
leaving Jack in charge of the constable, he proceeded to the 
small inn,— which bore then, as it bears now, the name of the 
Six BeHs,— where, summoning the hostler, his steed was in- 
stantly brought him, and, springing on its back, he rode away bX 

full speed. 

Meanwhile, after a consultation between Mr. Dump and the 
village authorities, it was agreed to lock up the prisoner in the 
cage. As he was conveyed thither an incident oi^urred that 
produced a considerable impression on the feelings of the 
youthful offender. Just as they reached the e&starn outlet of the 
chnrch^y«rd--*where the tall elms cast a pleasant shade over the 
rustic graves— a momentary stoppage took plate. At this gate 
two paths meet. Down thi^ on the rjgfat the young culprit wa& 
dragged— along that on the left a fainting woman was borne in 
the arms of several females. It was his mother, and a» he gazed 
on her pallid features and motionless frame. Jack's heart severely 
smote him. He urged his conductors to a quicker pace to get 
out of sight of the distressing spectacle, and even felt relieved 
when he was shut out from it and the execrations of the mob by 
the walls of the little prison. 

The cage at Willesden was, and is-^foi; it is still standing--a 
small round building about eight feet high, with a pomted tiled 
roof, to which a number of boards, inscribed with the names of 
the parish officers, and charged with a multitude of admonitory 
notices to vagrants and other disorderly persons, are attached^ 
Over these boards the two arms of a guide-post serve to direct 
the way-farer— on the right hand to the neighbouring villages of 
Neasdon and Kingsbury, and on the left to the Edgeware Road 
and the healthy heights of Hampstead. The cage has a strong 
. door, with an iron grating at the top, and further secured by a 
stout bolt and padlock. It is picturesquely situated beneath a tree 
on the high road, not far from the little hostel before mentioned, 
and at no great distance from the church. 

For some time after he was locked up in this prison Jack con*- 
tinned in a very dejected state. Deserted by his older companion 
in iniquity, and instigator to crime, he did not know what might 
become of him ^ nor, as we have observed, was the sad spectacle 
he had just witnessed, without effect. Though within the last 
two days he had committed several heinous offences, and one of 
a darker dye than any with which the reader has been made ac- 
quainted, his breast was not yet so callous as to be wholly in- 
sensible to the stings of conscience. Wearied at length with 
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Ibinking on the past, and temlBed by the prospect of the (titure, 
he threw himself on the straw with which the cage was lit- 
tered , and endeavoured to compose himself to slumber. When 
he awoke, it was lata in the day ; but though he heard voices 
outside, and now and then caught a glimpse of a face peeping at 
him through the iron grating over the door, no one entered the 
prison, or held any communication with him. Feeling rather 
exhausted, it occurred to him that possibly some provisions 
might have been left by the constable; and, looking about, he 
perceived a pitcher of water and a small brown loaf on the floor. 
He ate of the bread with great appetite, and having drunk as 
much as he chose of the water, poured the rest on the floor. His 
hunger satisfied, his spirits began to revive, and with this 
change of mood all bis natural audacity returned. And here he 
was first visited by that genius whiph, in his subsequent 
career, prompted him to so many bold and successful attempts. 
Glancing around his prison, he began to think it possible he 
might effect an escape from it. The door was too strong, 
and too well secured, to break open, — ^the walls too thick : but 
the cdling,— if be could reach it^there, he doubted not, he 
could make an outlet* . While he was meditating flight in this 
way, and tossing about on the straw, he chanced upon an old 
brodsen and rusty fork. Here was an instrument which might be 
of the greatest service to him in accomplishing his design. He 
put it carefully aside, resolved to defer the attempt till night. 
Time wore on somewhat slowly with the prisoner, who had to 
control bis impatience in the best way he could; but as the shades 
of evening were darkening, the door was unlocked^ and Mr« 
Dump popped his head into the cage. He brought another small 
loaf, and a can with which he replenished the pitcher, recom- 
mending Jack to be careful, as he would get nothing ftirlher tiU 
morning. To this Jack replied, that he should be perfectly con- 
tented, provided he might have a small allowance of gin. The 
latter request, though treated with supreme contempt by Mr. 
Dump, made an impression on some one outside ; for not long 
after the constable departed, Jack heard a tap at the door, and 
getting up at the sumnions, he perceived the tube of a pipe 
inserted between the bars. At once divining the meaning of this 
ingenious device, he applied his mouth to the tube, and sucked 
away, while the person outside poured spirit into the bowl. 
Having drunk as much as he thought prudent, and thanked his 
unknown friend for his attention, Jack again lay down on the 
straw, and indulged himself with another nap, intending to get 
up as soon as it was perfectly dark. The strong potation he had 
taken, combined with fatigue and anxiety he had previously 
undergone, made him oversleep himself, and when he awoke it 
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vfats just beginning to grow light. Cursing himself for his inert-' 
ness, Jack soon shook off his drowsiness, and set to wotk in 
earnest. Availing himself of certain inequalities in the door, he 
soon managed to climb up to the roof; and securing his feet 
against a slight projection in the wall, began to use the fork with 
great effect. Before many minutes elapsed, he had picked a 
large hole in the plaster, which showered down in a cloud of 
dust; and breaking off several laths, caught hold of a beam, by 
which he held with one hand, until with the other he succeeded^ 
not without some difficulty, in forcing out one of the tiles. The 
rest was easy. In- a few minutes more he had made a breach in 
the roof wide enough to allow him to pass through. Emerging 
from this aperture, he was about to descend, when he was 
alarmed by hearing the tramp of horses' feet swiftly ap- 
proaching, dnd had only time to hide himself behind one of 
the largest sign-boards before alluded to when two horsemen 
rode up. Instead of passing on, as Jack expected, these per- 
sons stopped opposite the cage, when one of them, as he 
judged from the sound, for he did not dare to look out of his 
hiding place, dismounted. A noise was next heard, as if some 
instrument were applied to the door with the intent to force it 
open, and Jack's fears were at once dispelled. At flrst, he had 
imagined they were officers of justice, come to convey him to a 
stronger prison ; but the voice of one of the parties, which he 
recognized, convinced him they were his friends. 

'* Look quick, Blueskin, and be cursed to you !" was growled 
in the deep tones of Jonathan Wild. " We shall have the whole 
village upon us while you're striking the jigger. Use the gilt, 
man !" 

'* There's no need of picklock or crow-bar, here, Mr. Wild," 
cried Jack, placing his hat on the right arm of the guide-post, 
and leaning over the board, " I 've done the trick myself.'^ 

'* Why, what the devil's this?" vociferated Jonathan, looking 
up. " Have you broken out of the cage. Jack ?" 

" Something like it," replied the lad carelessly. 

" Bravo !" cried the thieftaker approvingly. 

" Well, that beats all I ever heard of!" roared Blueskin. 

*' But are you really there?" 

"No, I'm here," answered Jack, leaping down. "I tell you 
what, Mr. Wild," he added, laughing, "it must be a stronger 
prison than Willesden cage that can hold me." 

" Ay, ay," observed Jonathan, " you '11 give the keepers of his 
Majesty's jails some trouble before you 're many years older, 
I'll warrant you. But get up behind, Blueskin. Some one may 
observe us." 

" Come, jump up," cried Blueskin, mounting his steed, " and 
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I '11 soon wisk you to town. Edgeworth Bess and Poll Maggot 
are dying to see you. I thought Bess would have cried her pretty 
eyes out when she heard you was nabbed. You need give your- 
self no more concern about Kneebone. Mr. Wild has done his 
business." 

*' Ay — ay," laughed Jonathan. " The pocket-book you prig- 
ged contained the letters I wanted. He's now in spring-ankle 
warehouse with Sir Rowland Trenchard. So get up, and let's 
be off." 

" Before I leave this place, I must see ray mother," 

" Nonsense," returned Jonathan gruffly. ' ' Would you expose 
yourself to fresh risk ? If it hadn't been for her you wouldn't 
have been placed in your late jeopardy." 

" I don't care for that," replied Jack. " See her I will. Leave 
me behind : I'm not afraid. I '11 be at the Cross Shovels in the 
course of the day." 

" Nay, if you 're bent upon this folly," observed Wild, who 
appeared to have his own reasons for humouring the lad, "I 
shan't hinder you. Blueskin will take care of the horses, and I'll 
go with you," 

So saying, he dismounted •, and flinging his bridle to his com- 
panion, and ordering him to ride off to a little distance, he fol- 
lowed Jack, who had quitted the main road, and struck into a 
narrow path opposite the cage. This path, bordered on each side 
by high privet hedges of the most beautiful green, soon brought 
them to a stile. 

" There's the house," said Jack, pointing to a pretty cottage, 
the small wooden porch of which was covered with roses and 
creepers, with a little trim garden in front of it. " I'll be back 
in a minute." 

*' Don't hurry yourself," said Jonathan, "I'll wait for you 
here." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



GOOD AMD EVIL. 



As Tack opened the gate, and crossed the little garden , which 
exhibited in every part the neatness and attention of its owner, 
be almost trembled at the idea of further disturbing her peace 
of mind. Pausing with the intention of turning back, he glanced 
in the direction of the village church, the tower of which could 
just be seen through the trees. The rooks were cawing amid 
the boughs, and all nature appeared awaking to happiness. From 
this peaceful scene Jack's eye fell upon Jonathan, who, seated 
upon the stile, under the shade of an elder tree, was evidently 
watching him. A sarcastic smile seemed to play upon the^thief- 
taker's lips*, and abashed at his own irresolution, the lad went on. 

After knocking for some time at the door without effect, he 
tried the latch, and to his surprise found it open. He stepped in 
with a heavy foreboding of calamity. A cat came and rubbed 
herself against him as he entered the house, and seemed by her 
mewing to ask him for food. That was the only sound he heard. 

Jack was almost afraid of speaking^ but at length he sum- 
moned courage to call out '^ Mother ! " 

" Who 's there? " asked a faint voice from the bed. 

" Your son," answered the boy. 

^' Jack,*' exclaimed the widow, starting up and drawing had( 
the curtain. '' Is it indeed you, or am I dreaming? " 

** You 're not dreaming, mother," he answered. " I 'm come 
to say good bye to you, and to assure you of my safety before I 
leave this place." 

" Where are you going?" asked his mother. 

" I hardly know," returned Jack 5 " but it 's not safe for me 
to remain much longer here." 

" True," replied the widow, upon whom all the terrible re- 
collections of the day before crowded, ^^ I know it isn't. I 
wonH keep you long. But tell me how have you escaped from 
tlie conQnement in which you were placed — come and sit by 
me—here— upon the bed — ^giveme your hand--^nd tell me all 
about it." 

Her son complied, and sat down upon the patch-work coverlet 
beside her. 

^^ Jack," said Mrs. Sheppard, clasping him with a hand that 
burnt with fever, *'I have been ill— dreadfully ill— I believe 
delirious— I thought I should have died last night— I won't tell 
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you what agony you bave caused me— I Won't reproach you. 
Only promise me to ameiid — to quit your vile companions— and 
I will forgive you — will bless you. Ob ! my dear, dear son, be 
warned in time. You ate in the hands of a wicked, a terrible 
man, who will not slop till he has completed your destruction. 
Listen to your mother's prayers, and db not let her die brokeur 
hearted." 

'' It is too late,'\ returned Jack, suUenly ; ^^ I can't be honestt 
if I would." 

'^ Oh ! do not say so," replied his wretched parent. '^ It is 
never too lat^. I know you are in Jonathan Wild's power, for I 
saw him neiar you in the church \ and if evet the enemy of 
mankind was permitted to take human form, I beheld him then. 
Beware of him, my son ! Beware of him ! You know not what 
villany he is capable of. Be honest, and you will be happy. You 
are yet a child ^ land though you have strayed from the right 
path, a stronger hand than your own has led you thence. Re- 
turn, I implore of you, to your master,— to Mr. Wood. Acknow, 
ledge your faults. He is all kindness, and will overlook them 
for your poor father's sake — for mine. Return to him, I say — " 

" I can't," replied Jack, doggedly. 

" Can't ! " repeated his mother. ** Why not?" 

" I 'II tell you," cried a deep voice from the back of the bed. 
And immediately afterwards the curtain was drawn aside, and 
disclosed the Satanic countenance of Jonathan Wild, who had 
crept into the house unperceived. "I'll tell you, why he can't 
go back to his master," cried the thieftaker, with a malignan- 
grin. " He has robbed him." 

" Robbed him ! " screamed the widow. " Jack I " 

Her son averted his gaze. 

** Ay, robbed him," reiterated Jonathan. " The night before 
last, Mr. Wood's house was broken into and plundered. Your 
son was seen by the carpenter's wife in company with the 
robbers. Here," be added, throwing a handbill on the bed, 
" are the particulars of the burglary, with the reward for Jack's 
apprehension." 

" Ah ! " ejaculated the widow, hiding her face. 

" Come," said Wild, turning authoritatively to Jack,—" you 
have overstayed your time." 

" Do not go with *him. Jack ! " shrieked his mother. **' Do 
not— do not ! " 

" He mustl!* thundered Jonathan, " or he goes to gaol." 

" If you must go to prison, I will go with you," cried Mrs. 
Sheppard : " but avoid that man as you would a serpent." 

" Come along," thundered Jonathan. 

" Hear me, Jack !" shrieked his mother. J* You know not what 
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you do. The wretch you confide in has sworn to hang you. As 
I hope for mercy, I speak the truth ! — let him deny it if he can." 

'^ Pshaw ! " said Wild. '' I could hang him now if I liked. 
But he may remain with you if he pleases: /sha'nH hinder 
him." 

** You hear, my son," said the widow eagerly. " Choose be- 
tween good and evil -,— between him and me. And mind, your 
life,— more than your life— rhangs upon your choice." 

" It does so," said Wild. " Choose, Jack." 

The lad made no answer, but left the room. 

" He is gone ! " cried Mrs. Sheppard despairingly. 

" For ever ! " said the thieftaker, preparing to follow. 

''Devil!" cried the widow, catching his arm, and gazing 
with frantic eagerness in his face, '^ how many years will you 
give my son before you execute your terrible threat? " 

'' Nine ! " answered Jonathan sternly. 



END OF THE SEGOilD EPOCH. 
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THE PRISON-BREAKER. 



CHAPTER L 



TBI BITUMI. 



^^ EARLY nine years after the events last recorded, and about 
the middle of May, 1724, a young man of remarkably prepos^ 
sassing appearance took bis way, one afternoon, along Wych 
Street; and, from the curiosity with which he regarded the 
houses on the left of the road, seemed to be in search of some 
particular habitation. The age of this individual could not be 
more than twenty-one; his figure was tall, robust, and grace- 
fully proportioned ; and his clear grey eye and open countenance 
bespoke a frank, generous, and resolute nature. His features 
were regular, and finely-formed ; his complexion bright and 
bk)oming, — a little shaded, however, by travel and exposure to 
the sun ; and, with a praiseworthy contempt for the universal 
and preposterous fashion then prevailing, of substituting a 
peruke for the natural covering of the head, he allowed his 
own dark-brown hair to fall over his shoulders in ringlets as 
luxuriant as those that distinguished the court gallant in 
Charles the Second's days — a fashion, which we do not despair 
Of seeing revived in our own days. He wore a French mili- 
tary undress of the period, with high jack-boots, and a laced 
hat; and, though his attire indicated no particular rank, he 
had completely the air of a person of distinction. Such was the 
effect produced upon the passengers by his good looks and 
manly deportment, that few— especially of the gentler and 
more susceptible sex— failed to turn round and bestow & second 
glance upon the handsome stranger. tJnconsciOus of the in- 
terest he excited, and entirely occupied by his own thoughts— 
which, if his bosom could have been examined, would havo 
been found composed of mingled hopels and feaf^— the yodng 
man walked on till he came to an old house, with great pro- 
jecting, bay windows on the first floor, and situated as nearly 
as possible at the back of St. Clement's church. Here he halted \ 
and, looking upwards^ read, at the foot of an immense sign- 
board, displaying a gaudily-painted angel with expanded pinions 
and an olive-branch, not the name he expected to find, but that 
of WILLIAM KMEEBONE, WOOLLEN-DRAPER. 

Tears started to the young man's eyes on beholding tho 
change, and it was with difficulty he could command himself 
sufficiently to make the inquiries he desired to do respecting 
the former owner of the house. As he entered the shop, a tall 
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portly personage advanced to meet him, whom tie at once re- 
cognised as the present proprietor. Mr. Kneebone was attired 
in the extremity of the mode. A full-curled wig descended half- 
way down his back and shoulders; a neckcloth of ''right 
Mechlin " was twisted round his throat so tightly as almost to 
deprive him of breath, and threaten him with apoplexy; he had 
lace, also, at his wrists and bosom ; gold clocks to his hose, and 
red heels to his shoes. A stiff, formally-cut coat of cinnamon- 
coloured cloth, with rows of plate buttons, each of the size of a 
crown piece, on the sleeves, pockets, and skirts, reached the 
middle of his legs ; and his costume was completed bythesilver- 
hiked sword at his side, and the laced hat under his left arm. 

Bowing to the stranger, the woollen-draper very politely re- 
quested to know his business. 

" I 'm almost afraid to state it," faltered the other ; " but, may 
I ask whether Mr. Wood, the carpenter, who formerly resided 
here, is still living?" 

" If you feel any anxiety on his account. Sir, I 'm happy to be 
able to relieve it," answered Kneebone, readily. " My good 
friend, Owen Wood, — heaven preserve him! — is still living. 
And, for a man who '11 never see sixty again, he's in excellent 
preservation, I assure you." 

" You delight me with the intelligence," said the stranger, 
entirely recovering his cheerfulness of look. " I began to fear, 
from his having quitted the old place, that some misfortune 
must have befallen him." 

" Quite the contrary," rejoined the woollen-draper, laughing 
good-humouredly. '* Everything has prospered with him in an 
extraordinary manner. His business has thriven ; legacies have 
unexpectedly dropped into his lap; and, to crown all, he has 
made a large fortune by a lucky speculation in South-Sea stock, 
— ^made it, too, where so many others have lost fortunes, your 
humble servant amongst the number — ^ha! ha! In a word, l^ir, 
Mr. Wood is now in very affluent circumstances. He stuck to 
the shop as long as it was necessary, and longer, in my opinion. 
When he left these premises, three years ago, I took them from 
him; or rather— to deal frankly with you, — he placed me in 
them rent-free, for, I'm not ashamed to confess it, I've had 
losses, and heavy ones ; and, if it hadn't been for him, I don't 
know where I should have been. Mr. Wood, Sir," he added, 
with much emotion, " is one of tlie best of men, and would be 
the happiest, were it not that " and he hesitated. 

" Well, Sir?" cried the other, eagerly. 

*' His wife is still living," returned Kneebone, drily. 

'' I understand/' replied the stranger, unable to repress a 
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smile, " Bat, it strikes me, I've heard that Mrs. Wood was 
once a favotirite.of yours;" 

• " So she was," replied the woollen-draper, helping himself to 
an enormous pinch of snufiT with the air of a man who does not 
dislike to be rallied about his gaHantry, — '^ so she was. But 
those days are over — quite over. Since her husband has laid me 
under such a weight of obligation, I couldn't, in honour, con^ 
tinue — hem I " and he took another explanatory pinch. '' Added 
to which, she is neither so young as she was, nor, is her temper 
by any means improved — hem ! " 

" Say no more on the subject. Sir," observed the stranger, 
gravefy ^ *' but let us turn to a more agreeable one — her daugh- 
ter." 

'^ That is a far more agreeable one, I must confess," returned 
Kneebone, with a self-sufficient smirk. 

The stranger looked at him as if strongly disposed to chastise 
his impertinence. 

'^ Is she married?" he asked, after a brief pause. 

" Married!— no — no," replied the woollen-draper. Winifred 
Wood will never marry, unless the grave can give up its dead. 
When a mere child, she Gxed her affections upon a youth named 
Thames Darrell, whom her father brought up, and who perished, 
it is supposed, about nine yeai^ ago ^ and she has determined to 
remain faithful to his memory." 

" You astonish me," said the stranger, in a voice full of 
•emotion. 

" Why it is astonishing, certainly," remarked Kneebone, " to 
find any woman constant— especially to a girlish attachment; 
but such is the case. She has had offers imiumerable ; for where 
wealth and beauty are combined, as in her instance, suitors are 
^Idom wanting. But she was not to be tempted." 

'^ She is a matchless creature !" exclaimed the young man. 
» " So I think," replied Kneebone, again applying to the snuff- 
box, and by that means escaping the angry glance levelled at 
him by his companion. 

'*I have one inquiry more to make of you, Sir," said the 
stranger, as soon as he had conquered his displeasure, '^ and 
I will then trouble you no further. You spoke just now of a 
youth whom Mr. Wood brought up. As far as I recollect, there 
were two. What has become of the. other?" 
. "Why, surely you don't mean Jack Sheppard?" cried the 
woollen-draper in surprise. 

** That was the lad's name?" returned the stranger. 

*' I guessed from your dress and manner. Sir, that you ^pust 
have been long absent from your own country," said Kneebone •, 
*'and now I'm convinced of it, or you wouldn't have asked 
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that qoestion. lack Sheppard te the talk and terror of the ivbole 
town. The ladies can't sleep in their beds for Jhim ; and as to 
the men, they daren't go to bed ^ all. He's the most daring 
and expert housebreaker that ever used a crow-bar. H» laughs 
at locks and bolts ; and the more carefully you guard your pre** 
mises from him, the more likely are you to insure an attack. 
His exploits and escapes are in every body's mouth. He has been 
lodged in every roundhouse in the metropolis, and -has broken 
out of them all, and boasts that no prison can hold him. We 
shall see. His skill has not been tried. At present, he is under 
the pi^otection of Jonathan Wild." 

^* Does that villain still maintain his power 7" asked thestranger 
sternly. 

^' He does," replied Kneehone, ^'and, what is more surprising, 
it seems to increase. Jonathan completely baffles and derides 
the ends of justice. It is useless to contend with him, even with 
right on your side. Some years ago, in 1715, just before the 
Kebellion, I was rash enough to league myself with the Jacobite 
party, and by Wild's machinations got dapped into Newgate, 
whence I was glad to escape with my head upon my shoulders. 
I charged the thieftaker, as was the fact, with having robbed 
me, by means of the lad Sheppard, whom he instigated to the 
deed, of the very pocket-book he produced in evidence against 
me •, but it was of no avail— I couldn't obtain a hearing. Mr, 
Wood fared still worse. Bribed by a certain Sir AovHand Tren* 
chard, Jonathan kidnapped the carpenter's adopted son, Thames 
Darren, and placed him in the hands of a Dutch Skipper, with 
orders to throw him overboard when he got out to sea ; and 
though this was proved as clear as day, the rascal managed 
matters so adroitly, and gave such a different complexion to 
the whole affair, that he came off with flying colours. One 
reason, perhaps, of his success in this case might be, that having 
arrested his associate in the dark transaction, Sir Rowland 
Trenchard, on a charge of high treason, he was favoured by 
Walpole, who found his account in retaining such an agent. 
Be this as it may, Jonathan remained the victor ; and shortly 
afterwards, — at the price of a third of his estate, it was whispered, 
—he procured Trenchard's liberation from conOnement/' 

At the mention of the latter occurrence, a dark cloud gathered 
upon the stranger's brow. 

" Do you know anything further of Sir Rowland ?" he asked. 

" Nothing more than this," answered Kneebone, — "that after 
the failare of his projects, and the downfall of his party, he re- 
tired to his seat, Ashton Hall, near Manchester, and has re- 
mained there ever since, entirely secluded from the world." 

The stranger was for a moment lost in reflection. 



^^ And now, Sir/' he said, preparing to take liu) departure^ 
^< will you add to the obligation already conferred by informing 
n)6 where I can meet with Mr. Wood ?" 

** With pleasure," replied the woollen-draper. " He lives at 
Dollis Hill, a beautiful spot near WiUesden, about four or five 
miles firom town, where he has taken a farm. If you ride out 
there, and the place is well worth a visit, for the magnificent 
view it commands of some of the finest country in the netgh«>> 
bourhood of London ,^ — you are certain to meet with him. 2 
saw him yesterday, and be told me he shouldn't stir from home 
for a week to come. He called here on his way back, after he 
had been to Bedlam to visit poor Mrs. Sheppard." 

'^Jack's mother!'* exclaimed the young man. ^'Gracious 
heaven ! — is she the inmate of a mad-house ?*' 

" She is, Sir," answered the woollen-draper, sadly, " driven 
there by her son's misconduct. Alas ! that the punishment of 
his offences should fall on her head. Poor soul ! she nearly died 
when she heard he had robbed his master ; and it might have 
been well if she had done so, for she never afterwards recovered 
her reason. She rambles continually about Jack, and her hus" 
band, and that wretch Jonathan, to whom, as far as can be 
gathered from her wild ravingsf, she attributes all her misery* 
I pity her from the bottom of my heart. But, in the midst of 
all her affliction, she has found a steady friend in Mr. Wood, 
who looks after her comforts, and visits her constantly. Indeed, 
I've heard him say that, but for his wife, he would shelter her 
under his own roof. That, Sir, is what I call being a Good 
Samaritan." 

The stranger said nothing, but hastily brushed away a tear. 
Perceiving he was about to take leave, Kneebone ventured to 
ask whom he had had the honour of addressing. 

Before the question could be answered, a side-door was 
opened, and a very handsome woman of Amazonian propor- 
tions presented herself, and marched familiarly up to Mr. Knee- 
bone. She was extremely showily dressed, and her large hooped 
petticoat gave additional effect to her lofty stature. As soon as 
she noticed the stranger, she honoured him with an extremely 
impudent stare, and scarcely endeavoured to disguise the admi- 
ration with which his good looks impressed her. 

*' Don't you perceive, my dear Mrs. Maggot, that I'm en- 
gaged," said Kneebone, a little disconcerted. 

**Who *ve you got with you?" demanded the Amazon, 
boldly. 

* * The gentleman is a stranger to me. Poll," replied the woollen- 
draper, with increa^ied embarrassment. '^I don't know his 
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name." And lie looked at the moment as if he had lost all de-^ 
sire to know it. 

" Well, he 's a pretty fellow at all events,** observed Mrs! Mag- 
got, eyeing him from head to heel with evident satisfaction ; — 
*' a devilish pretty fellow ! " 

" Upon ray word, Poll/' said Kneebone, becoming very red, 
'^ you might have a little more delicacy than to tell him so. be- 
fore my face." 

'' What I " exclaimed Mrs. Maggot, drawing up her Gne figure 
to its full height-) '^ because I condescend to live with you, ami 
never to look at another man,— especially at one so much to my 
taste as this ? Don't think it ! " 

. "You had better retire, madam," said the woollen-draper, 
sharply, "if you can't conduct yourself with more propriety." 

" Order those who choose to obey you," rejoined the lady 
scornfully. "Though you lorded it over that fond fool, Mrs. 
Wood, you shan't lord it over me, I can promise you. That for 
you.! " And she snapped her fingers in his face." 

" Zounds ! " cried Kneebone, furiously. "Go to your own 
room, woman, directly, or I '11 make you ! " 

" Make me ! " echoed Mrs. Maggot, bursting into a loud con- 
temptuous langh. ' ' Try ! " 

Enraged at the assurance of his mistress, the woollen-draper 
endeavoured to carry his threat into execution, but all his efforts 
to remove her were unavailing. At length, after he had given up 
the point from sheer exhaustion, the Amazon seized him by the 
throat, and pushed him backwards with such force that he rolled 
over the counter. 

" There ! " she cried^ laughing, " that '11 teach you to lay 
hands upon me again. You should remember, before you try 
your strength against mine, that when I rescued you from the 
watch, and you induced me to come and live with you, I beat 
btf'four men, any of whom was a match for you— ha ! ha ! " 

"My dear t^olll " said Kneebone, picking himself up, " I in* 
treat you to moderate yourself." 

" Intreat a fiddlestick! " retorted Mrs. Maggot : " I 'ra'tired 
of you, and will go back to my old lover. Jack Sheppard. He 's 
worth a dozen of you. Or, if this good-looking young fellow 
will only say the word, I '11 go With him." 

"You may go, and welcome, madam!" rejoined Kneebone, 
spitefully. " But, I should think, after the specimen you've just 
given of your amiable disposition, no person would be likely to 
saddle himself with such an incumbrance." 

"What say you. Sir?" said the Amazon, with an engaging 
leer at the stranger. " You will find me tractable enough ^ and, 
with me by your side, you need fear neither conslable nor watch- 
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maiL I'veddivered Jack Sheppard from laany an assault. I can 
wield a quarterstaif as well as a prize-Qgbter, and have beaten 
Figg bimseK at the broadsword. Will yon take me ? *' 

However tempting Mrs. Maggot's oflTer may appear, the young 
man thought fit to decline it, and, after a few words of well-me- 
rited compliment on her extraordinary prowess, and renewed 
thanks to Mr. Kneebone, he took his departure. 

''Good bye! " cried Mrs. Maggot, kissing her hand to him. 
'^ I'll find you out. And now," she added, glancing contemp- 
tuously at the woollen-draper, '' I '11 go to Jack Sheppard." 

'' You shall first go to Bridewell, you jade ! " rejoined Knee- 
bone. '' Here, Tom," he added, calling to a shop-boy, '' run and 
fetch a constable." 

'' He had better bring half-a-dozen," said the Amazon, taking 
up a cloth-yard wand , and quietly seating herself ; * * one won 't do." 

On leaving Mr. Kneebone's house, the young man hastened 
to a hotel in the neighbourhood of Coven t Garden, where, hav- 
ing procured a horse, he shaped his course towards the west end 
of the town. Urging bis steed along Oxford Road ,— as that great 
approach to the metropolis was then termed, — he soon passed 
Marylebone Lane, beyond which, with the exception of a few 
scattered houses, the country was completely open on the right, 
and laid out in pleasant fields and gardens ^ nor did he draw in 
the rein until he arrived at Tyburn-gate, where, before he turned 
off upon the Edgeware Koad, he halted for a moment, to glance 
at the place of execution. This '' fatal retreat for the unfortunate 
brave" was marked by a low wooden railing, within which stood 
the triple tree. Opposite the gallows was an open gallery, or 
scaffolding, like the stand at a race-course, which, on state occa* 
sions, was crowded with spectators. Without the inclosure were 
reared several lofty gibbets, with their ghastly burthens. Altoge- 
ther, it was a hideous and revolting sight, influenced, probably, 
. by what he had heard from Mr. Kneebone, respecting the lawless 
career of Jack Sheppard, and struck with the probable fate that 
awaited him^ the young man, as he contemplated this scene, 
fell into a gloomy reverie. While he was thus musing, two horse- 
men rode past hino; and, proceeding to a little distance, stop- 
ped likewise. One of them was a stout square-built man, with a 
singularly swarthy complexion, and harsh forbidding features. 
He was well mounted, as was his companion: and had pistols 
in bis holsters, anda hanger at his girdle. The other individual, 
who was a little in advance, was concealed from the stranger's 
view. Presently, however, a sudden movement occurred, and 
disclosed his features, which were those of a young man of 
nearly his own age. The dress of this person was excessively 
showy, 'and consisted of a scarlet riding-habit, lined and faced 
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wilfa blue, and bedizened with broad gold lace, a green silk-knit 
waistcoat, embroidered With silver, and decorated with a deep 
fringe, together with a bat tricked out in the same gaudy style. 
His figure was slight, but well-buiit ^ and, in stature he did not 
exceed five feet four. His complexion was pale \ and there was 
something stnister in the expression of his large black eyes. His 
head was small and bullet-shaped, and he did not wear a wig, 
but had his sleek black hair cut off closely round his temples. A 
mutual recognition took place at the same instant between the 
stranger and this individual. Both started. The latter seemed 
inclined to advance and address the former ^ but suddenly chang- 
ing his mind, he shouted to his companion in tones familiar to 
the stranger's ear; and, striking spurs into his steed, dashed off 
at full speed along the Edgeware Road. Impelled by a feelings 
into which we shall not pause to inquire, the stranger started af- 
ter them ; but they were better mounted, and soon distanced 
him. Remarking that they struck off at a turning on the left, he 
took the same road, and soon found himself on Paddington- 
Green. A row of magnificent, and even then venerable, elms 
threw their broad arms over this pleasant spot. From a man, 
who was standing beneath the shade of one of these noble trees, 
information was obtained that the horsemen had ridden along 
the Harrow Road. With a faint view of overtaking them, the 
pursuer urged his steed to a quicker pace. Arrived at West- 
bourne-Green — then nothing more than a common covered 
with gorse and furzebushes, and boasting only a couple of cot- 
tages and an alehouse — he perceived through the hedges the 
objects of his search slowly ascending the gentle hill that rises 
from Kensall-Green. 

By the time he had reached the summit of this hill, he had lost 
all trace of them; and the ardour of the chase having in some 
measure subsided, he began to reproach himself for his folly, in 
having wandered— as he conceived — so far out of his course. 
Before retracing his steps, however, he allowed his gaze to range 
over the vast and beautiful prospect spread out beneath him, 
which is now hidden from the traveller's view by the high walls 
of the General Cemetery, and can, consequently, only be com- 
manded from the interior of that attractive place of burial,— and 
which, before it was intersected by canals and railroads, and 
portioned out into hippodromes, was exquisite indeed. After 
feasting his eye upon this superb panorama, he was about to re- 
turn, when he ascertained from a farmer that his nearest road to 
Willesden would be down a lane a little further on, to the right. 
Following this direction, he opened a gate, and struck into one 
of the most beautiful green lanes imaginable; which, after va- 
rious windings, conducted him into a more frequented road, and 
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eventually brought him to tlie place he sought. Glancing at the 
finger-post over the cage, which has been described as situated 
at the outskirts of the village, and seeing no direction to Dollis 
Hill, he made fresh inquiries as to where it lay, from an elderly 
man, who was standing with another countryman near the little 
prison. 

'^ Whose house do you want, master?" said the man, touch^^ 
ing his hat. 

'^ Mr. Wood's," was the reply. 

** There is Dollis Hill," said the man, pointing to a well-wooded 
eminence about a mile distant, '' and there," he added, indicating 
the roof of a house just visible above a grove of trees '* is Mr* 
Wood's. If yo]a ride past the church, and mount the hill, you'll 
come to Neasdou and then you '11 not have above half a mile 
to go." 

The young man thanked his informant, and was about to 
follow his instructions, when the other called after him-^ 

" I say, master, did you ever hear tell of Mr. Wood's famous 
prentice ?" 

'• What apprentice?" asked the stranger, in surprise. 

" Why, Jack Sheppard, the notorious house-breaker, — him 
as has robbed half Lunnun, to be sure. YoU must know. Sir, 
when he was a lad, jthe day after he broke into bis master's 
house in Wych Street, he picked a gentleman's pocket in our 
church, during sarvice time, — that he did, the heathen. The 
gentleman catched him i' th' fact, and we shut him up for safety 
i' that pris'n. But," said the fellow, with a laugh, ^' he soon 
contrived to make his way out on it, though. Ever since he's 
become so famous, the folks qbout here ha' christened it Jack 
Sheppard's cage. His mother used to live i' this village, just 
down yonder ^ but when her son took to bad ways, she went 
distracted, — and now she's i' Bedlam, I've heerd." 

" I tell e'e what, John Dump," said the other fellow, who 
had hitherto preserved silence, '* I don't know whether you 
talkin' o' Jack Sheppard has put him into my head or not ; 
but J once ,had him pointed out to me, and if that were him as 
I seed then, he's just now ridden past us, and put up at the 
Six Bells." 

•** The deuce he has !" cried Dump, ** If you were sure 
o' that we might seize him, and get the reward for his appre- 
hension." 

" That 'ud be no such easy matter," replied the countryman. 
" Jack's a desperate fellow, and is always well armed ^ besides, 
he has a comrade with him. But I'll tell e'e what we might 
do " 

The young man heard no more. Taking the direction pointed 
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out, he rode off. As he passed the Six Bells, he noticed the 
steeds of the two horsemen at the door-, and glancing into 
the' house, perceived the younger of the two in the passage. 
The latter no sooner beheld him than he dashed hastily into an 
adjoining room. After debating with himself whether he should 
further seek an interview, which, though now in his power, 
was so sedulously shunned by the other party, he decided 
in the negative*, and contenting himself with writing upon 
a slip of paper the hasty words, — " You are known by the vil- 
lagers, — be upon your guard," — he gave it to the ostler, with 
instructions to deliver it instantly to the owner of the horse he 
pointed out, and pursued his course. 

Passing the old rectory, and still older church, with its reve- 
rend screen of trees, and slowly ascending a hill side, from 
whence he obtained enchanting peeps of the spire and col- 
lege of Harrow, he reached the cluster of well-built houses 
which, constitute the village of Neasdon. From this spot a 
road, more resembling the drive through a park than a public 
thoroughfare, led him gradually to the brow of DoUis Hill. It 
was a serene and charming evening, and twilight was gently 
stealing over the face of the country. Bordered by fine timber, 
the road occasionally offered glimpses of a lovely valley, until a 
wider opening gave a fdil view of a delightful and varied pro- 
spect. On the left lay the heights of Hampstead, studded with 
villas, while farther off a hazy cloud marked the position of the 
metropolis* The stranger concluded he could not be far from 
his destination, and a turn in the road showed him the house. 
Beneath two tall elms, whose boughs completely overshadowed 
the roof, stood Mr. Wood's dwelling, — a plain, substantial, 
commodious farmhouse. On a bench at the foot of the trees, 
with a pipe in his mouth, and a tankard by his side, sat the 
worthy carpenter, looking the picture of good-heartedness and 
benevolence. The progress of time was marked in Mr. Wood 
by increased corpulence and decreased powers of vision, — by 
deeper wrinkles and higher shoulders, by scantier breath and 
a fuller habit. Still he looked hale and hearty, and the country 
life he led had imparted a ruddier glow to his cheek. Around 
him were all the evidences of plenty. A world of hay-stacks, 
bean-stacks, and straw-ricks flanked the granges adjoining his 
habitation •, the yard was crowded with poultry, pigeons were 
feeding at his feet, cattle were being driven towards the stall, 
horses led to the stable, a large mastiff was rattling his chain, 
and stalking majestically in front of his kennel, while a number 
of farmb)g-men were passing and repassing about their various 
occupations. At the back of the house, on a bank, rose an old- 
tohioned terrace-garden, full of apple-trees and other fruit- 
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trees in blossom, and lively wilh the delicious verdure of early 
spring. 

Hearing the approach of the rider, Mr. Wood turned to look 
at him. It was now getting dusk, and he could only imperfectly 
distinguish the features and figure of the stranger. 

"I need not ask whether this is Mr. Wood's," said the 
latter, ^' since I find him at his own gate."* 

" You are right, Sir," said the worthy carpenter, rising. " I 
am Owen Wood, at your service." ' 

** You do not remember me, I dare say," observed the 
stranger. 

" 1 can't say 1 do," replied Wood. ** Your voice seems fami- 
liar to me — and — ^but I'm getting a little deaf— and my eyes 
don't serve me quite so well as they used to do, especially 
by this light." 

** Never mind," returned the stranger, dismounting ; " you '11 . 
recollect me by and by, I 've no doubt. I bring you tidings of 
an old friend." 

" Then you're heartily welcome, Sir, whoever you are. Pray, 
walk in. Here, Jem, take the gentleman's horse to the stable 
— see him dressed and fed directly. Now, Sir, will you please 
to follow me?" 

Mr, Wood then led the way up a tather high and, according 
to modern notions, incommodious flight of steps, and intro- 
duced his guest to a neat parlour, the windows of which were 
darkened by pots of flowers and creepers. There was no light 
in the room ^ but, notwithstanding this, the young man did 
not fail to detect the buxom figure of Mns. Wood, now more 
buxom and more gorgeously arrayed than ever,— as well as 
a young and beautiful female, in whom he was ^t no loss 
to recognise the carpenter's daughter* 

Winifred Wood was now in her twentieth year. Her features 
were still slightly marked by the disorder alluded to in the des- 
cription of her as a cbild,— but that was the only drawback 
to her beauty. Their expression was so amiable, that it would 
have redeemed a countenfince a thousand times plainer than 
hers. Her figure was perfect,— tall, graceful, rounded, — and, 
then, she had deep liquid blue eyes, that rivalled the stars in 
lustre. On the stranger's appearance, she was seated near the 
window busily occupied with her needle. 

^' My wife and daughter. Sir," said the carpenter, introducing 
thffln to bis guest. 

Mrs. Wood, whose admiration for masculine beauty was by 
no means abated, glanced at the well-proportioned figure of the 
young man, and made bim a very civil salutation. Winifred's 
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receptton was kind, but more distant, and after the slight cere- 
monial she resumed her occupation. 

'^ This gentleman brings us tidings of an old friend, my dear,'' 
said the carpenter. 

^' Ay, indeed! And who may that be?'' inquired bis wife. 

**One whom you may perhaps have forgotten," replied the 
stranger, ^^ but who can never forget the kindness he expe^ 
rienced at your hands, or at those of your excellent husband." 

At the sound of his voice every vestige of colour fled from 
Winifred's cheeks, and the work upon which she was engaged 
fell from her hand. 

"I have a token to deliver to you," continued the stranger, 
addressing her. 

" To me?" gasped Winifred. 

''This locket,'^ he said, taking a little ornament attached to a 
black ribband from his breast, and giving it her, — " do you re- 
member it ? " 

" I do-r do ! " cried Winifred. 

" What 's all this?" exclaimed Wood in amazement. 

"Do you not know me, father?" said the young man, ad- 
vancing towards him, and warmly grasping his hand. " Have 
nine years so changed me, that there is no trace left of your 
adopted son ? " 

"God bless me !" ejaculated the carpenter, rubbing his eyes, 
"can— -can it be?" 

"Surely,'* screamed Mrs. Wood, joining the group, "it isn't 
Thames Darrell come to life again ? " 

"It is— it is!" cried Winifred, rushing towards him, and 
flinging her arms round his neck, — "it is my dear — dear 
brother!" 

" Well, this is what I never expected to see," said the car- 
penter, wiping his eyes 5 "I hope I'm not dreaming! Thames, 
my dear boy, as soon as Winny has done with you, let me em- 
brace you." 

" My turn comes before yours, Sir," interposed his better 
halt "Come to my arms, Thames ! Oh ! dear! Oh ! dear! " 

To repeat the questions and congratulations which now en^ 
sued, or describe the extravagant joy of the carpenter, who, 
after he bad hugged his adopted son to his breast with such 
warmth as almost to squeeze the breath from his body, capered 
around the room, threw his wig into the empty fire-grate, and 
committed various other fantastic actions, in order to get rid of 
bis superfluous satisfaction— to descrii^e the scarcely less ex- 
travagant raptures of his spouse, or the more subdued, but not 
less heartfelt delight of Winifred, would be a needless task, as 
it must occur to every one's imagination. Supper was quickly 
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served \ the oldest bottle of vfine was brought from the cellar ^ 
the strongest barrel of ale was tapped -, but not one of the party 
could eat or drink— their hearts were too full. 

Thames sat with Winifred's hand clasped in his own, and 
commenced a recital of his adventures, which may be briefly 
told. Carried out to sea by Van Galgebrok^ and thrown over- 
board, while struggling with the waves, he had been picked up 
by a French fishing-boat, and carried to Ostend. After encoun- 
tering various hardships atid privations for a long time, during 
which he had no means of communicating with England, he,- at 
length, found his way to Paris, where he was taken notice of by 
Cardinal Dubois, who employed him as one of his secretaries, 
and subsequently advanced to the service of Philip of Orleans, 
from whom he received a commission. On the death of his 
royal patron, he resolved to return to his own country; and, 
after various delays, which had postponed it to the present time, 
he had succeeded in accomplishing his object. 

Winifred listened to his narration with the profoundest atten- 
tion; and, when it concluded, her tearful eye and throbbing 
bosom told how deeply her feelings had been interested. 

The discourse, then, turned to Darrell's old playmate. Jack 
Sbeppard^ and Mr. Wood, in deploring his wild career, ad- 
verted to the melancholy condition to which it had reduced his 
mother. 

" For my part, it 's only what 1 expected of him," observed 
Mrs. Wood, *' and 1 'm sorry and surprised he hasn't swung for 
his crimes before this. The gallows has groaned for him for 
years. As to his mother, I 've no pity for her. She deserves 
what has befallen her." 

"Dear mother, don't say so," returned Winifred. "One of 
the consequences of criminal conduct, is the shame and disgrace 
vfhich — worse than any punishment the evil-doer can suffer^— is 
brought by it upon the innocent relatives -, and, if Jack had con- 
sidered this, perhaps he would not have acted as he has done, 
and have entailed so much misery on bis unhappy parent." 

" I always detested Mrs. Sheppard," cried the carpenter's 
wife bitterly ; " and, I repeat, Bedlam's too good for her." 

"My dear," observed Wood, "you should be more cha- 
ritable " 

"Charitable!" repeated his wife, "that's your constant cry. 
Marry, come up ! I 've been a great deal too charitable. Here's 
Winny always urging you to go and visit Mrs. Sheppard in the 
asylum, and take her this, and send her that ; — and I've never 
prevented you, though such mistaken liberality 's enough to 
provoke a saint. And, then, forsooth, she must needs prevent 
your hanging Jack Sheppard after the robbery in Wych Street^ 
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when jou might bav^ done so. Perhaps you'll call that charity : 
/ call it defeating the ends of justice. See what a horrible rascal 
you've let loose upon the world ! " 

**I'm sure, mother," rejoined Winifred, "if any one was 
likely to feel resentment, I was*, for no one could be more 
frightened. But I was sorry for poor Jack — as I am still, and 
hoped he would mend." 

" Mend ! " echoed Mrs. Wood, contemptuouslyv" he '11 never 
mend till he comes to Tyburn." 

"At least, I will hope so," returned Winifired. "But, as I 
was saying, I was most dreadfully frightened on the night of the 
robbery. Though so young at the time, I remember every cir- 
cumstance distinctly. I was sitting up, lamenting your depar- 
ture, dear Thames, when, hearing an odd noise, I went to the 
landing, and, by the light of a dark lantern, saw Jack Sheppard 
stealing up stairs, followed by two men with crape on their 
faces. I 'm ashamed to say that I was too much terriGed to 
scream out — but ran and hid myself." 

" Hold your tongue! " cried Mrs. Wood. I declare ypu throw 
me into an ague. Do you think /forget it? Didn't they help 
themselves to all the plate and the money— to several of my 
best dresses, and amongst others, to my favourite kincob gown ; 
and I've never been able to get another like it! Marry, come 
up I I'd hang 'em all, if I could. Were such a thing to happen 
again, I'd never let Mr. Wood rest till he brought the villains 
to justice." 

"I hope such a thing never ivill happen again, my dear," 
observed Wood, mildly 5 " but, when it does, it will be time to 
consider what course we ought to pursue." 

"JjCt them attempt ft, if they dare!" cried Mrs. Wood, who 
bad worked herself into a passion ; " and, I'll warrant 'em, the 
boldest robber among 'em shall repent it, if he comes across 



me." 



" No doubt, my dear," acquiesced the carpenter, " no doubt."^ 
Thames, who had been more than once on the point of men- 
tioning his accidental rencounter with Jack Sheppard, not being 
altogether without apprehension, from the fact of bis being in 
the ueigbbourbood, — now judged it more prudent to say no- 
thing on the subject, from a fear of increasing Mrs. Wood's 
displeasure^ and he was the more readily induced to do this, as 
the conversation began to turn upon his own affairs. Mr. Wood 
could give him no further information respecting Sir Rowland 
Trenchard than what he had obtained from Kneebone ; but 
begged him to defer the further consideration of the line of 
conduct he meant to pursue until the morrow, when he hoped 
to have a plan to lay before bim, of which he would approve.^ 
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The night was now advancing, and the party began to think 
of separating. As Mrs* Wood, who had recovered her good 
humour, quitted the room she bestowed a hearty embrace on 
Thames, and she told him laughingly, that she would '^ defer all 
she had to propose to him until to*morrow/' 

To-morrow ! She never beheld it. 

After an aJOTectionate parting with Winifred, Thames was con- 
ducted by the carpenter to his sleeping apartment — a comfortable 
cosy chamber; such a one, in short, as can only be met with 
in the country, with its dimity-curtained bed, its sheets fragrant 
of lavender, its clean white furniture, and an atmosphere 
breathing of freshness. Left to himself, he took a survey of the 
room, and his heart leaped as he beheld over the chimney-piece,, 
a portrait of himself. It was a copy of the pencil sketch taken 
of him nine years ago by Winifred, and awakened a thousand 
tender recollections. 

When about to retire to rest, the rencounter with Jack Shep- 
pard again recurred to him, and he half blamed himself for not 
acquainting Mr. Wood with the circumstances, and putting him 
upon his guard against the possibility of an attack. On weighing 
the matter over, he grew so uneasy that he resolved to descend, 
and inform him of his misgivings. But, when he got to the 
door with this intention, he became ashamed of his fears; and 
feeling convinced that Jack— bad as he might be— was not 
capable of such atrocious conduct as to plunder his benefactor 
twice, he contented himself with looking to the priming of his 
pistols, and placing them near him, to be ready in case of need, 
he threw himself on the bed and speedily fell asleep. 



CHAPTER II. 



THB BUH6LAET AT D0LL18 BILL. 

I 

I 



Thambs Darrbll's fears were not, however, groundless. 
Danger, in the form he apprehended, was lurking outside : nor 
was he destined to enjoy long repose. On receiving the warn- 
ing note from the ostler. Jack Sheppard and his companion 
left Willesden, and taking — ^^as a blind — the direction of 
Harrow, returned at night-fall by a by-iane to Neasdon, and 
put up at a little public-house called the Spotted Dog. Here 
they remained till midnight when, calling for their reckoning 
and their steeds, they left the house. 

It waaa night well-fltted to their enterprise, calm, still, and 
profoundly dark. As they passed beneath the thick trees that 
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shade the road to Dollis Hill, the gk)om was almost impene- 
trable. The robbers proceeded singly/ and kept on the grass 
skirting the road, so that no noise was made by their horses' 
feet. 

• 

As they neared the boose, Jack Sheppard, who led the way, 
halted and addressed his companion in a low voice : — 

"I don't half like this job, Blueskih," he said-, "it always 
went against the grain. But, since I 've seen the friend and 
companion of my childhood, Thames Darrell, I've no heart for 
it. Shall we turn back?" 

"And disappoint Mr. Wild, Captain?" remonstrated the 
other, in a deferential tone. " You know this is a pet project. It 
might be dangerous to thwart him." 

" Pish ! " cried Jack : " I don't value his anger a straw. All 
our fraternity are afraid of him •, but / laugh at his threats. He 
daren't quarrel with me : and if he does, let him look to himself. 
I Ve my own reasons for disliking this job." 

" Well, you know I always act under your orders. Captain," 
returned Blueskin-," and if you give the word to retreat, I shall 
obey, of course : but I know what Edgeworth Bess will say 
when we go home empty-handed." 

" Why what will she say?" inquired Sheppard. 

" That we were afraid," replied the other ^ " but never mind 
her." 

" Ay ; but I do mind her," cried Jack upon whom his com- 
rade's observation had produced the desired eCFect- "We'll 
do it." 

"That's right, Captain," rejoined Blucskin. "You pledged 
yourself to Mr. Wild " 

" I did," interrupted Jack •, " and I never yet broke an enga- 
gement. Though a thief, Jack Sheppard is a man of his word." 

" To be sure he is," acquiesced Blueskin. "I should like to 
meet the man who would dare to gainsay it." 

" One word before we begin, Blueskin," said Jack, authorita- 
tively, "in case the family should be alarmed — mind, no vio- 
lence. There 's one person in the house whom I wouldn't 
frighten for the world." 

" Wood's daughter, I suppose? " observed the other. 

" You 've hit it," answered Sheppard. 

"What say you to carrying her off. Captain?'* suggested 
Blueskin. " If you 've a fancy for the girl, we might do it." 

"No — no," laughed Jack. " Bess wouldn't bear a rival. But 
if you wish to do old Wood a friendly turn, you may bring off 
ills wife." 

" I shouldn't mind ridding him of her," said Blueskin, gruffly^ 
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*' and if she comes in my way, may the devil seize me if I don't 
make short work with her !" 

" You forget," rejoined Jack, sternly, " I've just said Til have 
no violence — ^mind that." 

With this, they dismounted; and^ fastening their horses to a 
tree, proceeded towards the house. It was still so dark, that 
nothing could be distinguished except the heavy masses of timber 
by which the premises were surrounded ; hut as they advcLnced, 
lights were visible in some of the windows. Presently they came 
to a wall, on the other side of which the dog began to bark 
violently \ but Blueskin tossed him a piece of prepared meat, and 
uttering a low growl, he became silent. They then clambered 
over a hedge, and scaling another wall, got into the garden at 
the back of the house. Treading with noiseless step over the soft 
mould, they soon reached the building. Arrived there, Jack felt 
about for a particular window -, and having discovered the object 
of his search, and received the necessary implements from his 
companion, he instantly commenced operations. In a few se- 
conds, the shutter flew" open,— then the window, — and they 
were in the room.. Jack now carefully closed the shutters, while 
Blueskin struck a light, with whiph he set Are to a candle. The 
room they were in was a sort of closet, with the door locked 
outside ; but this was only a moment'-s obstacle to Jack, who 
with a chisel forced back the bolt. The operation was effected 
wilh so much rapidity and so little noise, that even if any one 
had been on the alert, he could scarcely have detected it. They 
then took off their boots, and crept stealthily up stairs, treading 
upon the point of their toes so cautiously, that not a board 
creaked beneath their weight. Pausing at each door oA the 
landing. Jack placed his ear to the key-hole, and listened in- 
tently. Having ascertained by the breathing which room Thames 
occupied, he speedily contrived to fasten him in. He then tried 
the door of Mr. Wood's bedchamber — it- was locked, with the 
key left in it. This occasioned a little delay; but Jack, whose skill 
as a workman in the particular line he had chosen was unequal- 
led, and who laughed at difficulties, speedily cut out a panel by 
means of a centre-bit and knife, took the key fi*om the other side, 
and unlocked the door. Covering his face with a crape mask, 
and taking the candle from his associate. Jack entered the room: 
and, pistol in hand, stepped up to the bed, and approached the 
light to the eyes of the sleepers. The loud noise proceeding from 
the couch proved that their slumbers were deep and real ; and 
unconscious of the danger in which she stood, Mrs. Wood 
turned over to obtain a more comfortable position. During this 
movement, Jack grasped the barrel of his pistol, held in his 
breath, and motioned to Blueskin « who bared a long knife, to 
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keep stiU. The moilientary alarm over, he threw a piece of wash 
leather over a bureau, so as to deaden the sound, and instantly 
broke it open with^a small crow-bar. While he was filling his 
pockets with golden coin from this store, Blueskin had pulled the 
plate-chest from under the bed; and having forced it open, began 
Glling a canvass bag with its contents, —silver coffee-pots, cho- 
colate-dishes, waiters, trays, tankards; goblets, and candlesticks. 
It might be supposed that these articles, when thrust together 
into the bag, would have jingled ; but these skilful practitioners 
managed matters so well that no noise was made. After rifling 
the room of everything portable, including some of Mrs. Wood's 
ornaments and wearing apparel, they prepared to'^depart. Jack 
then intimated his intention of visiting Winifred's chamber, in 
which several articles of value were known to be kept ; but as, 
notwithstanding his reckless character, he still retained a feeling 
of respect for the object of his boyish affections, he would not 
suffer Blueskin to accompany him, so he commanded him to 
keep watch over the sleepers— strictly enjoining him, however, 
to do them no injury. Again having recourse to the centrebit, — 
for Winifred's door was locked, — Jack had nearly cut out a 
panel, when a sudden outcry was raised in the carpenter's cham- 
ber. The next moment, a struggle was heard, and Blueskin ap- 
peared at the door, followed by Mrs. Wood. 

Jack instantly extinguished the light, and called to his comrade 
to come after him. 

But Blueskin found it impossible to make off, —at least with the 
spoil, — ^Mrs. Wood having laid hold of the canvass-bag. 

"Give back the things !" cried the lady. "Help!— help, 
Mr. Wood!" 

" Leave go!" thundered Blueskin—" leave go— you 'd better!" 
—and h,e held the sack as firmly as he could with one hand, whUe 
with the other he searched for his kntfe. 

"No, I won't leave go!" screamed Mrs. Wood. "Fire!— 
murder— thieves ! —I 've got one of 'em !" 

" Come along," cried Jack. 

" I can't^" answered Blueskin. " This she-devil has got hold of 
the sack. Leave go, I tell you I" and he forced open the knife 
with his teeth. 

" Help ! — murder ! — thieves ! " screamed Mrs. Wood ; — 
" Owen-:-Owen ! —Thames, help !" 

" Coming !" cried Mr. Wood, leaping from the bed. " Where 
are you ?" 

" Here," replied Mrs. Wood. " Help— 1 11 hold him !" 

" Leave her," cried Jack, darting down stairs, amid a furious 
ringing of bells,—" the house is alarmed,— follow njie !" 
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^' Curses light on you !" cried Blaesliin, savagely ^ ^' since you 
won't be advised, take your fate." 

And seizing her by the hair, he pulled back her head, and 
drew the knife with all his force across her throat. There was 
a dreadful stifled groan, and she fell heavily upon the landing. 

The screams of the unfortunate woman had aroused Thames 
from his slumbers. Snatching up his pistols, he rushed tp the 
door^ but to his horror found it fastened. He heard the struggle 
on the landing, the fall of the heavy body, the groan, — and 
excited almost to frenzy by his fears, he succeeded in forcing 
open the door. By' this time, several of the terrifted domestics 
appeared with lights. A terrible spectacle was presented to the 
young man's gaze :— the floor deluged with blood— the mangled 
and lifeless body of Mrs. Wood, -^Winifred fainted in the arms 
of a female attendant, — and Wood standing beside them almost 
in a state of distraction. Thus, in a few minutes, had this happy 
family been plunged into the depths of misery. At this juncture, 
a cry was raised by a servant from below, that the robbers were 
flying through the garden. Darting to a window looking in that 
direction, Thames threw it up, and discharged both his pistols, 
but without effect. In another minute, the tramp of horses' feet 
told that the perpetrators of the outrage had effected their escape. 



CHAPTER lU. 

JACK SnPP&BD'S QUABBXL vmU JONATHAN WIUD. 

Scarcely an hour after the horrible occurrence just related, 
as Jonathan Wild was seated in the audience-chamber of his 
residence at the Old Bailey, occupied, like Peachum, (for whose 
portrait he sat,) with his accounts-books and registers, he was 
interrupted by the sudden entrance of Quilt Arnold, who an- 
nounced Jack Sheppard and Blueskin. 

" Ah ! " cried Wild, laying down his pen- and looking up 
with a smile of satisfaction. ^' I was just thinking of you Jack. 
What news. Have you done the trick at Dollis Hill?— brought off 
the swag— eh ? " 

'^ ]No -/' answered Jack, flinging himself sullenly into a chair, 
'' I've not." 

** Why how's this?" exclaimed Jonathan. " Jack Sheppard 
failed ! I 'd not believe it, if any one but himself told me so." 

** I've not failed," returned Jack, angrily ; " but we 've done 
too much," 

" I 'm no reader of riddles," said Jonathan. *' Speak plainly.** 
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'< Let this speak for me/' said Sbeppard, tosstng a heavy bag 
of money towards him. ^^ You can generally understand that 
language. There 's more than I undertook to bring. It has been 
purchased by blood ! *' 

" What ! have you cut old Wood's throat? " asked Wild, with 
great unconcern, as he took up the bag. 

" If I had, you'd not have seen me here," replied Jack, sul- 
lenly. " The blood that has been spilt is that of his wife." 

*' It was her own fault," observed Blueskin, moodily. " She 
wouldn't let me go. I did it in self-defence." 

" I care not why you did it," said Jack, sternly. " We work 
together no more." 

'* Come, come. Captain," remonstrated Blueskin. '^ I thought 
you'd have got rid of your ill-humour by this time. You know 
as well as I do that it was accident." 

" Accident or not," rejoined Sheppard •, " you 're no longer 
pal of mine." 

'' And so this is my reward for having made you the tip-top 
Cracksman you are," muttered Blueskin ; — " to be turned off at 
a moment's notice, because I silenced a noisy woman. It 's too 
bard. Think better of it." 

" My mind 's made up," rejoined Jack, coldly, — " we part tor 
night." 

'* I '11 not go," answered the other. " I love you like a son, 
and will follow you like a dog. You 'd not know what to do 
without me, and shan't drive me off." 

'^ Well ! " remarked Jonathan, who had paid little attention 
to the latter part of the conversation ; ^' this is an awkward 
business certainly -, but we must do the best we can in it. You 
must keep out of the way till it 's blown over. I can accommodate 
you below." 

" I don't require it," returned Sheppard. " I 'm tired of the 
life I 'm leading. I shall quit it and go abroad." 

'' I'll go with you," said Blueskin. 

" Before either of you go, you will ask my permission," said 
Jonathan, coolly, 

'' How ! " exclaimed Sheppard. *' Do you mean to say you 
will interfere — " 

" I mean to say this," interrupted Wild, with contemptuous 
calmness, " that I '11 neither allow you to leave England nor the 
profession you 've engaged in. I would'nt allow you to be ho- 
nest even if you could be so, — which I doubt. You are my slave 
— and such you shall continue." 

" Slave ? " echoed Jack. 

*' Dare to disobey," continued Jonathan : " neglect my orders, 
and I will hang you." 
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Sbeppard started to his feet. 

" Hear me," he cried, restraining himself with difficulty. 
^' It is time you should know whom you have to deal with. 
Henceforth, I utterly throw off the yoke you have laid upon 
me. I will neither stir hand nor foot for you more. Attempt to 
molest me, and I splk. Tou are more in my power than I am 
in yours. Jack Sheppard is a match for Jonathan Wild, any day/' 

" That he is," added Blueskin, approvingly. 

Jonathan smiled contemptuously. 

'^ One motive alone' shall induce me to go on with you," said 
Jack. 

" What 's that ? " asked Wild. 

'' The youth whom you delivered to Van-Galgebrok, — Thames 
Darrell, is returned." 

" Impossible ! " cried Jonathan. " He was thrown overboard, 
and perished at sea." 

** He is alive," replied Jack, *' I have seen him, and might 
have conversed with him if I had chosen. Now, I know you 
can restore him to his rights, if you choose. Do so \ and I am 
yours as heretofore." 

" Humph ! " exclaimed Jonathan. 

" Your answer ! " cried Sheppard. " Yes, or no ?" 

" I will make no terms with you," rejoined Wild, sternly. 
*' You have defied me, and shall feel my power. You have been 
useful to me, or I would not have spared you thus lon'g. I swore 
to hang you two years ago, but I deferred my purpose." 

'' Deferred ! " echoed Sheppard. 

" Hear me out," said Jonathan. " You came hither under 
my protection, and you shall depart freely,— nay, more, you 
shall have an hour's grace. After that time, I shall place my 
setters on your heels." 

" You cannot prevent my departure," replied Jack, daunt- 
lessly, *' and therefore your offer is no favour. But I tell you in 
return, I shall take no pains to hide myself. If you want me, you 
know where to find me." 

" An hour," said Jonathan, looking at his watch, — " re- 
member ! " 

" If you send for me to the Cross Shovels in the Mint, where 
I'm going with Blueskin, I will surrender myself without resist- 
ance," relumed Jack. 

" You will spare the ofllcers a labour then," rejoined Jonathan. 

" Can't I settle this business, Captain," muttered Blueskin, 
drawing a pistol. 

" Don't barm him," said Jack, carelessly : *' he dares not 
do it." 

So saying, he left the room. 
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** Blueskin/' said Jonathan, as that worthy was about to. 
follow, " I advise you to remain with rae." 

" No," answered ftie rulBan, moodily. " If you arrest him, 
you must arrest me also." 

*' As you will," said Jonathan, seating himself. 

Jack and his comrade went to the Mint, where he was joined 
by Edgeworth Bess, with whom he sat down most unconcern* 
edJy to supper. His revelry, however, Was put an end to at the 
•expiration of the time mentioned by Jonathan, by the entrance 
of a posse of constables with Quilt Arnold atid Abraham Men- 
dez at their head. Jack, to the surprise of all his companions, 
at once surrendered himself : but Blueskin would have made a 
fierce resistance, and attempted a rescue if he had not been 
ordered by his leader to desist. He then made off. Edgeworth 
Bess, who passed for Sheppard's wife, was secured. They were 
hurried before a magistrate, and charged by Jonathan Wild 
with various robberies ; but, as Jack Sheppard stated that 
he had most important disclosures to make, as well as charges 
to bring forward against his accuser, he was committed with 
his female companion to the New Prison in Clerkenwell for 
further examination. 



CHAPTER IV. 

JACK SHKP^AHD'S SSGAPB from THB NBW PBISOll. 

In consequence of Jack Sheppard's desperate character, it 
was judged expedient by the keeper of the New Prison to load 
him with fetters of unusual weight, and to place him in a cell 
which, from its strength and security, was called the Newgate 
Ward. The ward in which he was confined , was about six 
yards in length, and three in width, and in height, might be 
about twelve feet. The windows which were about nine feet 
from the floor, had no glass ; but were secured by thick iron 
bars , and an oaken beam. Along the floor ran an iron bar to 
which Jack's chain was attached , so that he could move along 
it from one endof the chamber to the other. No prisoner except 
Edgeworth Bess was placed in the same cell with him. Jack 
was in exceUent spirits ^ and by his wit , drollery and agreeable 
demeanour, speedily became a great favourite with the turnkey, 
who .allowed him every indulgence consistent with his situation. 
The report of his detention caused an immense sensation. Num- 
berless charges were preferred against him, amongst others, 
information was lodged of the robbery at DoUis Hill, and mur- 
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der of Mrs. Wood ^ and a large reward offered for the appre- 
hension of Biuesktn; and as, in addition to this, Jack had 
threatened to impeach Wild, his next exftitoinatidn was looked 
forward to with the greatest interast. 

The day before this examination was appointed to take place 
— ^tbe third of the prisoner's detention*-^n old man, respectably 
dressed, requested permission to see him. Jack's friends were 
allowed to yisit him \ but, as be had openly avowed his inten- 
tion of allempling an escape, their proceedings were narrowly 
watched. The old man was conducted to Jack's cell by the turn- 
key, who remained near him during their interview. He ap- 
peared to be a stranger to the prisoner, and the sole motive of 
his visit, curiosity. After a brief conversation, which Sheppard 
sustained with his accustomed liveliness , the old mkn turned (o 
Bess and addressed a few words of common-place gallantry to 
her. While this was going on. Jack suddenly made a move- 
ment which attracted the turnkey's attention ; and during that 
interval the old man slipped some articles wrapped in a handkei*- 
chief into Bess's hands, who instantly secreted them in her 
bosom. The turnkey looked round the next moment, but the 
manoeuvre escaped bis observation. After a little further dis- 
course the old man took his departure. 

Left alone with Edgeworth Bess, Jack burst into a loud laugh 
of exultation. 

'^Blueskin's a friend in need," he said. ''His disguise was 
capital ; but I detected it in a moment. Has he given you the 
tools?" 

''He has," replied Bess, producing the handkerchief. 

"Bravo," cried Sheppard, examining its contents, which 
proved to be a Gle, a chisel, two or three gimblets, and a pier- 
cer. ^' Jonathan Wild shall find it's not easy to detain me. As 
sure as he is now living , I '11 pay him a visit in the Old Bailey 
before, morning. And then I '11 pay off old scores. It 's almost 
worth while being sent to prison to have the pleasure of escap- 
ing. I shall now be able to test my skill. " And running on in 
this way, he carefully concealed the tools. 

Whether the turnkey entertained any suspicions of the old 
man, Jack could not tell, but that night he was more than 
usually rigorous in his search ; and having carefully examined 
the prisoners and finding nothing to excite his suspicions, he 
departed tolerably satisfied. 

As soon as he was certain he should be disturbed no more. 
Jack set to work, and with the aid of the file in less than an 
hour had freed himself from his fellers. Wilh Bess's assistance 
he then climbed up to the window, which, as has just been 
stated, was secured by iron bars of great thickness crossed by a 

14 
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stout beittn of oak. The very sigbt of these impediments, would 
have appalled a less courageous spirit than Sheppard's-— but 
nothing could daunt him. To work then he went, and with 
wonderful industry filed off two of the iron bars. Just as he 
completed this operation, the file broke. The oaken beam, nine 
inches in thickness, was now the sole but most formidable 
obstacle to his flight. With his gimblet he contrived to bore a 
number of holes so close together that at last one end of the bar, 
being completely pierced through, yielded ; and pursuing the 
same plan with the other extremity, it fell out altogether. 

This last operation was so fatiguing, that for a short time he 
was obliged to pause to recover the use of his fingers. He then 
descended ^ and having induced Bess to take off some part of 
her clothing, he tore the gown and petticoat into shreds and 
twisted them into a sort of rope which he fastened to the lower 
bars of the window. With some difficulty he contrived to raise 
her to the window, and with still greater difficulty to squeeze 
her through it — her bulk being much greater than his own. He 
then made a sort of running noose, passed it over her body, 
and taking firmly hold of the bars, prepared to guide her des- 
cent. But Bess could scarcely summon resolution enough to 
hazard the experiment ; and it was only on Jack's urgent intrea- 
ties, and even threats, that she could be prevailed on to trust 
herself to the frail tenure of the rope he had prepared. At 
length, however, she threw herself off 5 and Jack carefully 
guiding the rope she landed in safety. 
The next moment he was by her side. 
But the great point was still unaccomplished. They had es- 
caped from the New Prison, it is true ; but the wall of Clerken- 
well Bridewell, by which that jail was formerly surrounded, and 
which was more than twenty feet high, and protected by formi- 
dable and bristling chevaux de frise, remained to be scaled. 
Jack, however, had an expedient for mastering this difficulty. 
He ventured to the great gates, and by inserting his gimblets 
into the wood at intervals, so as to form points upon which 
he could rest his foot, he contrived to ascend them \ and when 
at the top, having fastened a portion of his dress to the spikes, 
he managed, not without considerable risk, to draw up his 
female companion. Once over the iron spikes, Bess exhibited 
no reluctance to be let down on the other side of the wall. 
Having seen his mistress safe down, Jack instantly descended, 
leaving the best part of his clothes, as a memorial of his flight, 
to the jailor. 
And thus he effected his escape from the New Prison. 
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CHAPTER V. 



TBB 0U6DI8B. 



In a hollow in the meadows behind the prison whence Jack 
Sheppard had escaped, — for, at this time, the whole of the now 
thickly-peopled district north of Clerkenwell Bridewell was open 
country, stretching out in fertile fields in the direction of Isling- 
ton—and about a quarter of a mile off^ stood a solitary hovel, 
known as Black Mary's Hole. This spot, which still retains 
its name, acquired the appellation from m old crone who lived 
there,* and who, in addition to a very equivocal chariicter for 
honesty, enjoyed the reputation of being a witch. Without in- 
quiring into the correctness of the latter part of the story, 
it may be sufficient to states that Black Mary was a person in 
whom Jack Sheppard thought he could confide, and, as Edge- 
worth Bess was incapable of much further exertion, ^he deter- 
mined to leave her in the old woman's care till the following 
night, while he shifted for himself and fulfilled his design — 
for, however rash or hazardous a project might be, if once 
conceived, Jack always executed it,— of visiting Jonathan Wild 
at his house in the Old Bailey. 

It was precisely two o'clock on the morning of Whitmonday, 
the 25th of May 1724, when the remarkable escape before de- 
tailed was completed : and, though it wanted full two hours 
to daybreak, the glimmer of a waning moon prevented it from 
being totally dark. Casting a hasty glance, as he was about to 
turn an angle of the wall, at the great gates and upper windows 
of the prison, and perceiving no symptoms of pursuit. Jack pro- 
ceeded towards the hovel at a very deliberate pace, carefully 
assisting his female companion over every obstacle in the road, 
and bearing her in his arms when, as was more than once the 
case, she sank from fright and exhaustion. In this way he 
crossed one or two public gardens and a bowling-green,— the 
neighbourhood of Clerkenwell then abounded in such places 
of amusement,— passed the noted Ducking Pond, where Black 
Mary had been frequently immersed ; and, striking off to the 
left across the fields, arrived in a few minutes at his destination. 

Descending the hollow, or rather excavation,— for it was an 
old disused clay-pit, at the bottom of which the cottage was 
situated,— he speedily succeeded in arousing the ancient sibyl, 
and having committed Edgeworth Bess to her care, with a pro- 
mise of an abundant reward in case she watched diligently over 
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ber safety, and attended to ber comforts till his return, — to all 
which Black Mary readily agreed, — he departed with a heart 
lightened of half its load. 

Jack's first object was to seek out Blueskin, whom he had no 
doubt be should find at (he New Mint, at Wapping, for the Old 
Mint no longer afforded a secure retreat to the robber •, and, 
with this view, he made the best of his way along a bye-lane 
leading towards Hockley-in-the-Hole. He had not proceeded 
far when he was alarmed by the tramp of a horse, which 
seemed to be rapidly approaching, and he had scarcely time to 
leap the hedge and conceal himself behind a tree, when a tall 
man, enveloped in an ample cloak, with his hat pulled over 
his brows, rode by at full speed. Another horseman followed 
quickly at the heels of the first ; but just as he passed the 
spot where Jack stood, his steed missed its footing, and fell. 
Either ignorant of the accident, or heedless of it, the foremost 
horseman pursued his way without even turning his head. 

Conceiving the opportunity too favourable to be lost. Jack 
sprang suddenly over the hedge, and before the man, who 
was floundering on the ground with one foot in the stirrup, 
could extricate himself from his embarrassing position, secured 
his pistols, which he drew from the holsters, and held them 
to his head. The fellow swore lustily, in a voice which Jack 
instantly recognised as that of Quilt Arnold, and vainly at- 
tempted to rise and draw his sword. 

"Dog!" thundered Sheppard, putting the muzzle of the 
pistol so close to the janizary's ear, that the touch of the cold 
iron made him start, " don't you know me ?" 

" Blood and thunder !" exclaimed Quilt, opening his eyes 
with astonishment. "It can't be Captain Sheppard !*' 

"It w," replied Jack; "and you had better have met the 
devil on your road than me. Do you remember what I said 
when you took me at the Mint four days ago ? I told you my 
turn would come. It has come, — ^and sooner than you ex- 
pected." 

"So I find. Captain," rejoined Quilt, submissively ;" but 
you're too noble-hearted to take advantage of my situation. 
Besides, I acted for others, and not for myself." 

" I know it," replied Sheppard, "and therefore I spare your 

life." 

"I was sure you wouldn't injure me. Captain," remarked 
Quilt, in a wheedling tone, while h^ felt about for his sword ; 
" you're far too brave to strike a fallen man." 

" Ah I traitor!" cried Jack, who had noticed the movement; 
" make such another attempt, and it shall cost you your life." 
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So saying, he unbuckled the belt to which the janizary's hanger 
was attached, and fastened it to his own girdle. 

" And now," lie continued, sternly, " was it your master 
wjio has just ridden by ?" 

** No," answered Quilt, sullenly. 

"Who, then?" demanded Jack. "Speak, or I Are I" 

" Well, if you will have it, it's Sir Rowland Trenchard." 

" Sir Rowland Trenchard !" echoed Jack, in amazement. 
" What are you doing with him ?" 

" It's a long story. Captain, and I've no breath to tell it, — 
unless you choose to release me," rejoined Quilt. 

" Get up, then," said Jack, freeing bis foot from the stirrup. 
" Now— begin." 

Quilt, however, seemed unwilling to speak. 

" I should be sorry to proceed to extremities," continued 
Sheppard, again raising the pistol. 

" Well, since you force me to betray my master's secrets," 
replied Quilt, sullenly, "I've ridden express to Manchester 
to deliver a message to Sir Rowlan4." 

" Respecting Thames Darrell?" observed Jack. 

" Why, how the devil did you happen to guess that?" cried 
the janizary. 

" No matter," replied Sheppard. "I'm glad to find I'm right. 
You informed Sir Rowland that Thames Darrell was returned ?" 

" Exactly so," replied Quilt, " and he instsintly decided upon 
returning to London with me. We 've ridden post all the way, 
and I'm horribly tired, or you wouldn't have mastered me so 
easily." 

" Perhaps not," replied Jack, to whom an idea had suddenly 
occurred. "Now, Sir, I'll trouble you for your coat. I've left 
mine on the spikes of the New Prison, and must borrow yours." 

" Why, surely you can't be in earnest. Captain. You wouldn't 
rob Mr. Wild's chief janizary ?" 

"I'd rob Mr. Wild himself if I met him," retorted Jack. 
"Come, ofif with it, sirrah, or I'll blow out your brains, in 
the first place, and strip you afterwards. " 

" Well, rather than you should commit so great a crime, 
Captain, here it is," replied Quilt, handing him the garment in 
question. " Anything else ?" 

" Your waistcoat." 

" 'Zounds ! Captain, 1 shall get my death of cold. I was in 
hopes you'd be content with my hat and wig." 

" I shall require them as well," rejoined Sheppard ^ " and 
your boots." 

" My boots'. Fire and fury I They won't fit you^ they are 
too large. Besides, how am I to ride home without them?" 
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" Don't distress yourself," returned Jack, " you shall walk, 
Now," he added, as his commands were reluctantly obeyed, 
•* help me on with them," 

Quilt knelt down, as if he meant to comply ; but, watching 
his opportunity, he made a sudden grasp a Sheppard's leg, with 
the intention of overthrowing him. 

But Jack was too nimble for him. Striking out his foot, he 
knocked half a dozen teeth down the janizary's throat ; and, 
seconding the kick with a blow on the bead from the butt-end 
of the pistol, stretched him, senseless and bteedmg on the 
ground. 

^^ Like master like man," observed Jack as he rolled the 
inanimate body to the side of the road. " From Jonathan Wild's 
confidential servant what could be expected but treachery?" 

With this, he proceeded to dress himself in Quilt Arnold's 
clothes, pulled the wig over his face and eyes so as completely 
to conceal his features, slouched the hat over his brows, drew 
the huge boots above his knees, and muffled himself up in the 
best way he could. On searching the coat, he found, amongst 
other matters, a mask, a key, and a pocket-book. The latter 
appeared to contain several papers, which Jack carefully put 
by, in the hope that, they might turn out of importance in a 
scheme of vengeance which he meditated against the thieftaker. 
He then mounted the jaded hack, which had long since regained 
its legs, and was quietly browsing the grass at the road-side, 
and, striking spurs into its side, rode off. He had not proceeded 
far when he encountered Sir Rowland, who, having missed his 
attendant, had returned to look after him. 

** What has delayed you? " demanded the knight impatiently. 

" My horse has had a fall,^' replied Jack, assuming to perfec- 
tion — ^for he was a capital mimic— the tones of Quilt Arnold. 
** It was some time before I could get him to move." 

" 1 fancied I heard voices," rejoined Sir Rowland. 

" So did I," answered Jack ; *' we had better move on. This 
is a noted place for highwaymen," 

^' I thought you told me that the raseal who has so long been 
the terror of the town— Jack Sheppard— was in custody." 

" So he is," returned Jack 5 '* but there's no saying how long 
he may remain so. Besides, there are greater rascals than Jack 
Sheppard at liberty. Sir Rowland." 

Sir Rowland made no reply, but angrily quickened his pace. 
The pair then descended SafTron-hill, threaded Field-lane, and, 
entering Holborn, passed over the little bridge which then 
crossed the muddy waters of Fleet-ditch, mounted Snow-hill, 
and soon drew in the bridle before Jonathan Wild's door. 
Aware of Quilt Arnold's mod6 of proceeding. Jack instantly 
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dismoanted, and, instead of knocking, opened the door with the 
pass-key. The porter instantly made his appearance, and Shep- 
pard ordered him to take care of the horses. 

** Well, what sort 6f journey have you had, Quilt? " asked the 
man as he hastened to assist Sir Rowland to dismount. 

" Oh I we've lost no time, as you perceive," replied Jack. " Is 
the governor within?" 

'^ Yes \ you'll find him in the audience-chamber. He has got 
Blueskin with him." 

"Ah! indeed! what's he doing here?" inquired Jack. 

" Come to buy off Jack Sheppard, I suppose," replied the 
fellow. " But it won't do. Mr. Wild has made up his mind, 
and, when that's the case, ^11 the persuasion on earth w^on't 
turn him. Jack will be tried to-morrow; and, as sure as my 
name's Obadiah Lemon he'll take up his quarters at the 
King's-Head," pointing to Newgate, " over the way." 

" Well, we shall see," replied Jack. " Look to the horses, 
Obadiah. This way. Sir Rowland." 

As familiar as Quilt Arnold himself with every part of Wild's 
mysterious abode, as well as with the ways of its inmates. Jack, 
without a moment's hesitation, took up a lamp which was 
burning in the hall, and led his companion up the great stone 
stairs. Arrived at the audience-chamber, he set down the light 
upon a stand, threw open the door, and announced in a loud 
voice, but with the perfect intonation of the person he repre- 
sented,—" Sir Rowland Trenchard." 

Jonathan, who was engaged in conversation with Blueskin, 
instantly arose, and bowed with cringing ceremoniousness to 
the knight. The latter haughtily returned his salutation, and 
flung himself, as if exhausted, into a chair. 

"You've arrived sooner than I expected. Sir Rowland," 
observed the thieftaker. " Lost no time on the road— eh! — I 
didn't expect you till to-morrow at the earliest. Excuse me an 
instant while I dismiss this person.— You've your answer, 
Blueskin," he added, pushing that individual, who seemed 
unwilling to depart, towards the door; "it's useless to urge the 
matter further. Jack is registered in the Black Book." 

** One word before I go," urged Blueskin. 

" Not a syllable," replied. Wild. " If you talk as long asan Old 
Bailey counsel, you'll not alter my determination." 
" Won't my life do.as well as his?" supplicated the other. 
"Humph!" exclaimed Jonathan, doubtfully. " And you 
would surrender yourself— eh?" 

" I '11 surrender myself at once, if you '11 engage to bring him 
off; and you'll get the reward from old Wood. It's two 
hundred pounds. Recollect that." 
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^^ Faithful fellow!" murmured Jack. ^^ I forgive him his 
disobedience," 

*' Will you do.it?" persisted Blueskin. 

" No," replied Wild ; "and I 've only listened to your absurd 
proposal to see how far your insane attachment to this lad would 
carry you." 

** I do love him," cried Blueskin, '* and that's the long and 
abort of it. I've taught him ail he can do; and there isn't his 
fellow, and never will be again. I've seen many a clever 
cracksman, but never one like him. If you hang Jack Sheppard, 
you 'U cut off the flower o' the purfession. But I'll not believe it 
of you. It's all very well to read him a lesson, and teach him 
obedience ; but you 've gone far enough for that." 

" Not quite," rejoined the thieftaker, signiflcantly. 

" Well," growled Blueskin, " you 've had my offer." , 

" And you my warning," retorted Wild. " Good night! " 

" Blueskin," whispered Jack, in his natural tones, as the other 
passed him, " wait without," 

" Power o' mercy !" cried Blueskin starting. 

" What's the matter?" demanded Jonathan, harshly. 

" Nothin'— nolhin'," returned Blueskin ; " only I thought — ^" 

"You saw the hangman, no doubt," said Jack. "Take 
courage, man -, it is only Quilt Arnold. Come, make yourself 
scarce. Don't you see Mr. Wild's busy." And then he added, 
in an under tone, " Conceal yourself outside, and be within 
call." 

Blueskin nodded, and left the room. Jack affected to close 
the door, but left it slightly ajar. 

"What did you say to him?" inquired Jonathan, suspiciously. 

" I advised him not to trouble you farther about Jack Shep- 
pard," answered the supposed janizary. 

" He seems infatuated about the lad," observed Wild. " I 
shall be obliged to hang him to keep him company. And now, 
Sir Rowland," he continued, turning to the knight, " to our 
own concerns. " It's a long time since we met, weight years and 
more. I hope you've enjoyed your health. 'S life! you are 
wonderfully altered. I should scarcely have known you." 

The knight was indeed greatly changed. Though not much 
passed the middle term of life, he seemed prematurdiy stricken 
with old age. His frame wiu$ wasted, and slightly bent ; his eyes 
were hollow, his complexion haggard, and his beard, which had 
remained unshorn during his hasty journey, was perfectly 
white. His manner, however, was as stern and haughty as ever, 
and his glances retained their accustomed fire. 

" I did not come hither to consult you as to the state of my 
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health. Sir," he observed, displeased by Jonathan's allusion to 
the alteration in bis appearance. 

*' True," replied Wild. *' You were no doubt surprised by 
the unlooked-for intelligence I sent you of your nephew's 
return?" 

" Was it unlooked-for on your part?" demanded the knight, 
distrustfully. 

" On my soul, y^s," rejoined Jonathan. " I should as soon 
have expected the bones of Tom Sheppard to reunite themselves 
and walk out of that case, as Thames Darrell to return. The 
skipper. Van Galgebrok, affirmed to me,— nay, gave me the ad- 
ditional testimony of two of his crew, — that he was thrown over- 
board. But it appears he was picked up by fishermen, and 
carried to France, where he has remained ever since, and where 
it would have been well for him if he had remained altogether." 
^* Have you seen him?" asked Trenchard. 

"I ha ve ," replied Wild 5 " and nothing but the evidence of 
my senses would have made me believe he was living, after the 
positive assurance I received tp^ the contrary. He is at present 
with Mr. Wood, — the person whom you may remember 
adopted him, — at DoUis Hill, near Willesden ; and it's a sin- 
gular but fortunate circumstance, so far as we are concerned, 
tliat Mrs. Wood chanced to Jje murdered by Blueskin, the fel- 
low who just left the room, on the very night of his return, as 
it has thrown the house into such confusion, and so distracted 
them, that he has had no time as yet for hostile movements. 

'^ And what course do you propose to pursue in reference to 
him ? " asked Sir Rowland. 

"My plan is a very simple one," rejoined the thieftaker 
smiling bitterly. "I would treat him as you treated his father, 
Sir Rowland." 

" Murder him !" cried Trenchard shuddering. 

" Ay, murder him, if you like the term," returned WiM. ** I 
should call it putting hini out of the way. But no matter how 
you phrase it, the end is the same." 

" I cannot consent to it," replied Sir Rowland firmly. " Since 
the sea has spared him, I will spare him. It is in vain to struggle 
against the arm of fate. I will shed no more blood." 

"And perish upon the gibbet," rejoined Jonathan, con- 
temptuously. 

" Flight is still left me," replied Trenchard. "I can escape 
to France." 

" And do you think V\\ allow you to depart," cried Jonathan 
in a menacing tone, " and compromise my safety ? No, no. We 
are linked together in this matter, and must go through with it. 
You cannot— shall not retreat. " 
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" Death and hell!" cried Sir Rowland, rising and drawing 
his sword ; "do you think you can shackle my free will, villain?" 

" In this particular instance I do, Sir Rowland," replied Jo- 
nathan, calmly, " because you are wholly in my power. But be 
patient, I am your fast friend. Thames Darrell must die. Our 
mutual safety requires it. Leave the means to me." 

" More blood ! more blood !" cried Trenchard, passing his 
hand with agony across his brow. "Shall I nevei" banish those 
horrible phantoms from my couch — the father with his bleeding 
breast and dripping hair ! — the mother with her wringing 
hands and looks of vengeance and reproach! — And must an- 
other be added to their number — their son! Horror! — let me 
be spared this new crime! And yet the gibbet — my name tar- 
nished — my escutcheon blotted by the hangman! — No, I can- 
not submit to that." 

" I should think not ," observed Jonathan , who had some 
practice in the knight's moods, and knew how to humour him. 
" It's a miserable weakness to be afraid of bloodshed. — ^The ge- 
neral who gives an order for wholesale carnage never sleeps 
a wink the less soundly for the midnight groans of his vic- 
tims, and we should deride him as a coward if he did. And 
life is much the same, whether taken in battle, on the couch, 
or by the road-side. Besides those whom I've slain with my own 
hands, I've brought upwards of thirty persons to the gallows. 
Most of their relics are in yonder cases -, but I don't remember 
that any of them have disturbed jhy rest. The mode of destruc- 
tion makes no difference. It's precisely the same thing to me 
to bid my janizaries cut Thames Darrell's throat, as to order 
Jack Sheppard's execution." 

As Jonathan said this, Jack's hand involuntarily sought a 
pistol. 

" But to the point," continued Wild, unconscious of the 
peril in which the remark had placed him, — "to the point. On 
the terms that procured your liberation from Newgate^ I will 
free you from this new danger." 
>>" Those terms were a third of my estate," observed Tren- 
chard bitterly. 

" What of that," rejoined Jonathan. " Any price was better 
than your head. If Thames Darrell escapes, you will lose both 
life and property." 

"True, true," replied the knight, with an agonized look-, 
" there is no alternative." 

" None whatever," rejoined Wild. " Is it a bargain?" 

" Take half of my estate — take all — my life , if you will — 
I am weary of it!" cried Trenchard passionately. 

" No," replied Jonathan, " I'll not take you at your word, as 
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regards the latter proposition. We shall both, 1 hope, live to 
enjoy our shares-long after Thames Darrell is forgotten-ha ! 
ha ' A third of your estate I accept. And as these things should 
always be treated as matters of business, I'll just draw up a 
memorandum of our arrangement." 
And, as he spoke, he took up a sheet of paper, and hastily 

traced a few lines upon it. . . * a^ c;. 

"Sign this," he said, pushing the document towards »ir 

Rowland. 

The knight mechanically complied with his request. 

"Enough!" cried Jonathan, eagerly pocketing the memo- 
randum. "And now, in return for your liberality, I'll inform 
you of a secret with which it is important you should be ac- 
quainted." . _ ^„ 

" A secret !" exclaimed Trenchard. " Concerning whom? 

" Mrs. Sheppard ," replied Jonathan, mysteriously. 

" Mrs. Sheppard !" echoed Jack, surprised out of his caution. 

" Ah !" exclaimed Wild, looking angrily towards his supposed 

attendant. ^ _ 

" I beg pardon, Sir," replied Jack, with the accent and man- 
ner of the janizary -, "I was betrayed into the exclamation by 
my surprise that anything in which Sir Rowland Trenchard was 
interested could have reference to so humble a person as Mrs. 

Sheppard." - r a 

"Be pleased, then, in future not to let your surprise una 
vent in words," rejoined Jonathan, sternly. " My servants like 
Eastern mutes, must have eyes, and ears,— and hands, if need 
be,— but no tongues. You understand me, sirrah?" 

" Perfectly," replied Jack. " I'm dumb." 

" Your secret?" demanded Trenchard, impatiently. 

" I need not remind you. Sir Rowland," replied Wild, " that 
you had two sisters— Aliva and Constance." 

" Both are dead," observed the knight, gloomily. 

" Not so •," answered Wild. " Constance is yet living." 

" Constance alive? Impossible I " ejaculated Trenchard. 

" I've proofs to the contrary," replied Jonathan. 

" If this is the case, where is she ? " 

" In Bedlam," replied the thieftaker, with a Satanic grin. 

"Gracious heaven!" exclaimed the knight, upon whom a 
light seemed suddenly to break. " You mentioned Mrs. Shep- 
pard. What has she to do with Constance Trenchard ? " 

" Mrs. Sheppard is Constance Trenchard," replied Jonathan, 

maliciously." 
Here Jack Sheppard was unable to repress an exclamation of 

astonishment. 
" Again," cried JonaUian, sternly : " beware! " 
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" What! " vociferated Trenchardi. " My sister the wife of 
one ooDdemned felon ! the parent of another ! It cannot be/' 
" It is so, nevertheless/' replied Wild. ** Stolen by a gipsy 
when scarcely five years old, Constance Trenchard, after 
various vicissitudes, was carried to London, where she lived in 
great poverty, with the dregs of society. It is useless to trace 
out her miserable career ; though I can easily do so if you re- 
quire it. To preserve herself, however, from destitution, or 
what she considered worse, she wedded a journeyman carpen- 
ter, named Sheppard." 

*^ Alas ! that one so highly born should submit to such a de- 
gradation ? " groaned the knight. 

" I see nothing surprising in it," rejoined Jonathan. " In the 
first place, she had no knowledge of her birlh^ and, conse- 
quently, no false pride to get rid of. In the second, she was 
wretchedly poor, and assailed by temptations of which you can 
form no idea. Distress like hers might palliate far greater of- 
fences than she ever committed. With the same inducements 
we should all do the same thing. Poor girl ! she was beautiful 
once •, so beautiful as to make me, who care little for the allure- 
ments of women, fancy myself enamoured of her." 

Jack Sheppard again sought his pistol, and was only withheld 
from levelling it at the thieftaker's head, by the hope that he 
might gather some Itirther information respecting his mother. 
And he had good reason before long to congratulate himself on 
his forbearance. 

" What proof have you of the truth of this story? " inquired 
Trenchard. 

" This," replied Jonathan, taking a paper from a portfolio, 
and handing it to the knight, " this written evidence, signed by 
Martha Cooper, the gipsy, by whom the girl was stolen, and 
who was afterwards executed for a similar crime. It is attested, 
you will observe, by the Reverend Mr. Purney, the present or- 
dinary of Newgate." 

"I am acquainted with Mr. Purney's hand-writing," said 
Jack, advancing, " and can at once decide whether this is a for- 
gery or not." 

** Look at it, then," said Wild, giving him the portfolio. 

" It 's the ordinary's signature, undoubtedly," replied Jack. 

And as be gave back the portfolio to Sir Rowland he contrived, 
unobserved, to slip the precious document into his sleeve, and 
from thence into his pocket. 

" And, does any of our bright blood flow in the veins of a 
rulHanly housebreaker ? " cried Trenchard, with a look of bewil- 
derment. ^' I 'II not believe it." 
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" Others may, if you won't," muttered Jack, retiring. " Thank 
heaven I I 'm not basely born." 

" Now, mark me," said Jonathan, " and you'll find I don't 
do things by halves. By your father, Sir Modtacute Trenchard's 
will, you are aware, — and, therefore, I need not repeat it, 
except for the special purpose I have in view, — yoo are aware, 
I say, that, by this will, in case your sister Aliva, died without 
issue, or, on the death of such issue, the property reverts to 
Constance and her issue." 

** I hear," said Sir Rowland, moodily. 

** And I," muttered Jack. 

^' Thames DarreJl once destroyed," pursued Jonathan, ^^ Con^ 
stance — or, rather, Mrs. Sheppard — ^becomes entitled to the 
estates ^ which eventually— provided he escaped the gallows — 
would descend to her son." 

^^ Ha ! " exclaimed Jack, drawing in his breath, and leaning 
forward with intense curiosity. 

" Well, Sir?" gasped Sir Rowland. 

'^ But this need give you no uneasiness," puriSued Jonathan^ 
'^ Mrs. Sheppard, as I told you, is in Bedlam, an incurable ma- 
niac ; while her son is in the New Prison, whence he will only be 
removed to Newgate and Tyburn." 

^' So you think," muttered Jack, between bis ground teeth. 

" To make your mind perfectly easy on the score of Mrs. 
Sheppard," continued Jonathan ; '^ after we 've disposed of 
Thames Darrell, I '11 visit her in Bedlam ; and, as 1 understand 
I form one of her chief terrors, I 'II give her such a fright that 
I '11 engage she shan't long survive it." 

''Devil!" muttered Jack, again grasping hi»^^.^stoL Btit^ 
feeling secure of vengeance, he determined to abicK his time. 

'' And now, having got rid of the minbr obstacles/' said 
Jonathan, '' I'll submit a plan for the removal of the main diffi- 
culty. Thames Darrell, I 've said, is at Mr. Wood's at Dollis 
Hill, wholly unsuspicious of any designs against him, and, in 
fact, entirely ignorant of your being acquainted with his return, 
or even of his existence. In this state, it will be easy to draw 
him into a snare. To-morrow night — or rather to-*night, for we 
are fast verging on another day — I propose to lure him out of the 
house by a stratagem which I am sure will prove infallible ; and, 
then, what so easy as to knock him on the head. To make sure 
work of it, I 'II superintend the job myself. Before midnight, 
1 11 answer for it, it shall be done. My janizaries shall go with 
me. You hear what I say. Quilt? " he added, looking at Jack. 

" I do," replied Sheppard. 

'< Abraham Mendez will like the task,»for he has entertained 
a hatred to the memory of Thames Darrell «ver since he re- 
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Chived the wound in the bead, when the two lads attempted to 
break out of St. Giles's roundhouse* I 've despatched him to the 
New Prison. Bat I expect him back every minute." 

"The New Prison!" exclaimed Sheppard. "What is he 
gone there for ? " 

" With a message to the turnkey to look after his prisoner," 
replied Wild, with a cunning smile. " Jack Sheppard had a 
visiter,, I understand, yesterday, and may make an attempt to 
escape. It 's as well to be on the safe side." 

" It is," replied Jack. 

At this moment, his quick ears detected the sound of foot- 
steps on the stairs. He drew both his pistols, and prepared for 
a desperate encounter. 

" There is another mystery I would have solved," said Tren- 
chard, addressing Wild; "you have told me much, but not 
enough." 

" What do you require ftirther? asked Jonathan. 

" The name and rank of Thames Darrell's father," said the 
knight. 

" Another time," replied the thieftaker, evasively. 

" I will have it now," rejoined Trencbard, " or our agreement 
is void." 

" You cannot help yourself. Sir Rowland," replied Jonathan, 
contemptuously. 

"Indeed!" replied the knight, drawing his sword, "the 
secret, villain, or I will force it from you." 

Before Wild could make any reply, the door was thrown vio- 
lently open, and Abraham Mendez rushed into the room, with a 
face of thejitmost consternation. 

" He has^ eshcaped!" cried the Jew. 

^ ' Who ? Jack ! " exclaimed Jonathan. 

^' Yesh," replied Abraham. " I vent to de New Prish'n, and on 
wishitin' his sbel vid de turnkey, vot should ve Gnd but deshains 
on.de ground, de vinder broken, and Jack and Agevorth Besh 
gone." 

" Damnation !" cried Jonathan, stamping his foot with un- 
controllable rage. " I 'd rather have given a thousand pounds 
than this had happened. But he might have broken out of pri- 
son, and yet not got over the wall of Clerkenwell Bridewell. Did 
you search the yard, fool?" 

" Ye did," replied Abraham-, "and found bis fine goat and 
ruflCles torn to shtrips on de shpikes near de creat cate. It vosh 
plain.he vent dat vay." 

Jonathan gave utterance to a torrent of imprecations. 

While he thus vented his rage, the door again opened, and 
Quilt Arnold rushed into the room, bleeding, and balf-dressed» 
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'* "Sblood.! vfhdX's this!" cried Jonathan, in the utmost sur- 
prise. " Quilt Arnold, is that you? 

" It is, Sir," sputtered the janizary. " 1 *ve been robbed, mal- 
treated, and nearly murdered by Jack Sheppard." 

'^ By Jack Sheppard !" exclaimed the thieftaker. 

'^ Yes^ and I hope you 'U take ample vengeance upon him," 
said Quilt. 

" I will, when I catch him, rely on it," rejoined Wild. 

"You need't go far to do Ihat," returned Quilt; " there he 
stands." 

" Ay, here I am," said Jack, throwing off his hat and wig, 
and marching towards the group, amongst whom there was a 
general movement of surprise at his audacity. '^ Sir Rowland, I 
salute you as your nephew." ' 

" Back, villain !" said the knight, haughtily. " I disown you. 
The whole story of your relationship is a fabrication." 

"Time will show," replied Jack with equal haughtiness. 
" But, however, it may turn out, I disown you." 

" Well, Jack," said Jonathan, who had looked at him with 
surprise not unmixed with admiration, " you are a bold and 
clever fellow, I must allow. Were I not Jonathan Wild, I 'd be 
Jack Sheppard. I 'm almost sorry I 've sworn to hang you. But, 
it can't be helped. I 'm a slave to my word. Were I to let you 
go, you 'd say I feared you. Besides, you 've secrets which must 
not be disclosed. Nab and Quilt to the door ! Jack, you are my 
prisoner." 

" And you flatter yourself you can detain me?" laughed Jack. 

"At least I'll try," replied Jonathan, sarcastically. "You 
must be a cleverer lad than even / take you for, if you get out 
of this place." 

" What ho I Blueskin !" shouted Jack. 
" Here 1 am. Captain," cried a voice from without. And the 
door was suddenly thrown open, and the two janizaries felled 
to the ground by the strong arm of the stalwart robber. 

" Your boast, you see, was a little premature, Mr. Wild," 
said Sheppard. " Adieu, my worthy unde. Fortunately, I' ve 
secured the proof of my birth." 

"Confusion!" thundered Wild. V Close the doors below! Loose 
the dogs! Curses ! they don't hear me ! I '11 ring the alarm-bell." 
And he raised his arm with the intention of executing his pur- 
pose, when a ball from Jack's pistol passed through the back of 
his hand, shattering the limb. " Aha ! my lad I" hecried without 
appearing to regard the pain of the wound ; "now I'll show 
you no quarter." And, with the uninjured hand he drew a pistol, 
which he fired, but without effect, at Jack. 
'' Fly, Captain, fly !" vociferated Blueskin ; " I shan't be able 
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to keep these devils down. Fly! they shall knock me on. the 
head — curse 'em !— before they shall touch you." 

" Come along !" cried Jack, darting through tbe door. " The 
key's on the outside— quick ! quick ! " 

Instantly alive to this chance, Blueskin broke away. Two shots 
were flred athim by Jonathan ; one of which passed through his 
hat, and the other through the fleshy part of his arm ; but be 
made good his retreat The door was closed — locked,— ^nd the 
pair were heard descending the stairs. 

"HelJ's cuirses!" roared Jonathan. "They'll escape. Not a 
moment is to be lost." 

So saying, he took hold of a ring in the floor, and disclosed a 
flight of steps, down which he hurried, followed by the janiza- 
ries. This means of communication instantly brought them to 
the lobby. But Jack and bis companion were already gone. 

Jonathan threw open the street-door. Upon the pavement 
near the court lay the porter, who had been prostrated by a 
blow from the butt-end of a pistol. The man, who was just able 
to move, pointed towards Giltspur-street. Jonathan looked in 
that direction, and beheld the fugitives riding off in triumph. 

'* To-night it is their turn," said Jonathan, binding up his 
wounded fingers with a handkerchief. " To-morrow it will be 
mine.^' 




CHAPTER VI. fe: -r.^7 



' V 



-^<^^^ 



WmiFRXD BEGBItKS TWO PtOPMALS. 



The tragical affair at DoUis Hill, it need scarcely be said, 
was a dreadful blow to the family. Mr. Wood bore up with 
great fortitude against the shock, attended the inquest, deliv^ed 
his evidence with composure, and gave directions afterwards 
for the funeral, which took place on the day but one following 
-i-Sunday. As soon, however, as the last solemn rites were 
over,^ and the remains of the unfortunate woman committed to 
their final resting-place in Willesden churchyard^ b^ firmness 
completely deserted him, and he sank beneath the weight of 
bis affliction. It \vas fortunate that by this time Winifred had 
80 far recovered, as to be able to aflbrd her father (he best and 
only solace that, under the circumstances, he could have re- 
ceived, — her personal attentions. 

The necessity which had previously existed of leaving the 
ghastly evidence of the murderous deed undisturbed, — the pre^ 
sence of the mangled corpsey— 4he bustle of the inquest, at 
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Which her attendance was required,— all these circumstances 
produced a harrowing effect upon the young girFs imagination. 
But when all was over, a sorrowful calm succeeded^ and, if not 
free from grief, she was tranquil. As to Thames, though deeply 
and painfully affected by the horrible occurrence that had marked 
his return to his old friends, he was yet able to control his 
feelings, and devote himself to the alleviation of the distress of 
the more immediate sufferers by the calamity. 

It was Sunday evening— a soft delicious evening, and, from 
the h^ppy, cheerful look of the house, none would have dreamed 
of the dismal tragedy so lately acted within its walls. The birds 
were singing blithely amid the trees,— the lowing of the cows 
resounded from the yard,— a delicious perfume from the garden 
was wafted through the open window,^— at a distance,^ the 
church-bells of Willesden were heard tolling for evening service. 
All these things spoke of peace ; — but there are seasons when 
the pleasantest external influences have a depressing effect on 
the mind, by painfully recalling past happiness. So, at least, 
thought one of two persons who were seated together in a 
small back-parlour of the house at DoUis Hill. She was a lovely 
girl, attired in deep mourning, and having an expression of 
profound sorrow on her charming features. Her companion 
was a portly handsome man, also dressed in a full suit of the 
deepest mourning, with the finest of lace at his bosom and 
wrists, and a sword in a black sheath by his side. These persons 
were Mr. Kneebone and Winifred. 

The funeral, it has just been said, took place on that day. 
Amongst others who attended the sad cerembny was Mr. Knee- 
bone. Conceiving himself called upon, as the intimate friend 
of the deceased, to pay this last tribute of respect to her memory, 
he appeared as one of the chief mourners. Overcome by his 
affliction, Mr. Wood had retired to his own room, where he 
had just summoned Thames. Much to her annoyance, there- 
fore, Winifred was left alone with the woollen-draper, who 
following up a maxim of his own, '' that nothing was gained 
by too much bashfulness," determined to profit by the oppor- 
tunity. He had only been prevented, indeed, by a fear of 
Mrs. Wcted from pressing his suit long ago. This obstacle re- 
moved, he thought he might no«v make the attempt. Happen 
what might, he could not be in a worse position. 

" We have had a sad loss, my dear Winifred," he began, — 
" for I must use the privilege of an old friend, and address you 
by that familiar name, — we have had a sad loss in the death of 
your lamented parent, whose memory I shall for ever revere." 

Winifred's eyes filled with tears. This was not exactly what 
the woollen-djraper desired. So he resolved to try another tack. 

15 



\ 
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'' What a very remarkable thing it is/' he observed^ applying 
to his snuff-box, '^ that Thames Darrel, whom we all supposed 
dead/' — Kneebone in his heart sincerily wished he had been so, 
— '' should turn out to be alive after all. Strange, I shouldn't 
know him when he called on me." 

" It w strange," replied Winifred, artlessly. " / knew him 
at once." 

*' Of course," rejoined Kneebone, a little maliciously, " but 
that's easily accounted for. May I be permitted, as a. very old 
and very dear friend of your lamented parent, whose loss I shall 
ever deplore, to ask you one question ? " 

" Undoubtedly," replied Winifred. 

" And you will answer it frankly? " 

" Certainly." 

"Now for it," thought the woollen-draper, "I shatt, at 
least, ascertain how the land lies. —Well, then, my dear," he 
added aloud, ''do you still entertain the strong attachment you 
did to CaptaiQ Darrell?" 

Winifred's cheeks glowed with blushes, and fixing her eyes, 
which flashed with resentment, upon the questioner, she said, 

'' I have promised to answer your question, and I will do so. 
I love him as a brother." 

** Only as a brother? " persisted Kneebone. 

If Winifred remained silent, her looks would have disarmed 
a person of less assurance, than the woollen-draper. 

" If you knew how much importance I attach to your an- 
swer," he continued passionately, " you would not reftise me 
one. Were Captain Darrell to offer you his hand, would you 
accept it?" 

*' Your impertinence deserves very different treatment. Sir," 
said Winifred^ ''but, to put an end to this annoyance, I will 
tell you — I would not." 

" And why not?" asked Kneebone, eagerly. 

" I will not submit to be thus interrogated," said Winifred, 
angrily. 

"In the name of your lamented parent, whose memory I 
shall for ever revere, I implore you to answer me," urged Knee- 
bone, " why — why would you not accept him? " 

" Because our positions are different," replied Winifred, who 
could not resist this appeal to her feelings. 

" You are a paragon of prudence and discretion," rejoined 
the woollen-draper, drawing his chair closer to hers. " Disparity 
of rank is ever productive of unhappiness in the married state. 
When Captain Darrell's birth is ascertained, I've no doubt he'll 
turn out a nobleman's son. At least, I hope so for his sake as 
well as my own," he added, mentally. "He has quite the 
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«ir of one. And now, my angel, that I am acqaamted with 
your sentiments on this subject, I shall readily fhlQI a promise 
which I made to your lamented parent, whose loss I shall ever 
deplore." 

" A promise to my mother?" said Winifred, unsuspiciously. 

" Yes, my angel, to her— vest her soul ! She extorted it 
from me, and bound me by a solemn oath to ftilGl it." 

" Oh ! name it." 

" You are a party concerned. Promise me that you will not 
disobey the injunctions of her whose memory we must both of 
us ever revere. Promise me." 

" If in my power— cei-tainly. But; what is it! What d^ you 
promise ? " 

"To offer you my heart, my hand, my life," replied Knee- 
bone, falling at her feet. 

" Sir ! " exclaimed Winifred, rising. 

" Inequality of rank can be no bar to our unioa," continued 
Kneebone. " Heaven be praised, / am not the son of a noble- 



man." 



In spite of her displeasure, Winifred could not help smiling 
at the absurdity of this address. Taking thiafor encouragement, 
her suitor proceeded still more extravagantly. Seizing her hand, 
he covered it with kisses. 

" Adorable girl !" he cried, in the most impassioned tone> and 
with the most impassioned look he could command. " Adorable 
girl, I have long loved you to desperation. Your lamented 
mother, whose loss I shall ever deplore^ perceived my passion, 
and encouraged it. Would she were alive to back my suit ?" 

" This is beyond all endOrance," said Winifred, striving to 
withdraw her hand. " Leave me, Sir; I insist." 

"Never!" rejoined Kneebone, with increased ardour, — 
" never, till I receive from your own lips the answer which is 
to make me the happiest or the most miserable of mankind. 
Hear me, adorable girl ! You know not the extent of my devo- 
tion. No mercenary consideration influences me. Love — ^admi* 
ration for your matchless beauty alone sways me. Let your 
father — ^if he chooses, leave all his wealth to his adopted son. I 
care not. Possessed of you, I shall have a treasure such as 
kings could not boast." 

" Pray cease this nonsense," said Winifred, " and quit the 
room, or I will call for assistance." 

At this juncture, the door opened, and Thames entered the 
room. As the woollen-draper's back was towards him, he did 
not perceive him, but continued his passionate addresses. 

" Call as you please, beloved girl," he cried, " I will not stir 
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till I am answered. You say that you only love Captain Darrell 
as a brother — — " • 

" Mr. Kneebone !" 

" That you would not accept him were he to offer " 

" Be sflent, Sir." 

" He then," conlinoed the wooUen-draper, " is no longer 
considered " 

" How, Sir?" cried Thames, advancing, " what is the meaning 
of your reference to my name? Have you dared to insult this 
lady? If so " 

'^ Insult her !" replied Kneebone, rising, and endeavouring 
to hide his embarrassment under a look of deGance. ^^Far 
from it, Sir. I have made her an honourable proposal of mar- 
riage, in compliance with the request of her lamented parent, 
whose memory " 

'* Dare to utter that falsehood in my hearing again, scoundrel,'^ 
interrupted Thames fiercely, " and I will put it out of your 
power to repeat the ofiFence. Leave the room ! leave the house^ 
Sir! and enter it again at your peril." 

" I shall do neither. Sir," replied Kneebone, " unless I am 
requested by this lady to withdraw,— in which ease I shall 
comply with her request. And you have to thank her presence, 
hot-headed boy, that I do not chastise your insolence ad it 
deserves." 

"Go, Mr. Kneebone, — pray go!" implored Winifred. 
'' Thames, I entreat " 

" Your wishes are my laws, beloved girl," replied Kneebone^ 
bowing profoundly. " Captain Darrell," he added, sternly, 
" you shall hear from me." 

^< When you please, Sir," said Thames, coldly. 

And the woollen-dmper departed. 

*' What is all this, dear Winny?" inquire 'Hiames, as soon as 
they were alone. 

"Nothing— nothing," she answered, bursting into tears. 
** Don't ask me about it now." 

" Winny," said Thames, teiKteriy, " something which ttiat 
self'SuflScient fool has said hds so far done me a service in 
enabling me to speak upon a Subject which I have long had 
ttpon my lips, but have not had courage to utter." 

"Thames!" 

" You seem to doubt my love," he oontinoed,— " you seem to 
think that change of circumstances may produce some chSMige 
in my affections. Hear me then, now, before I take one step to 
establish my origin, or securemy rights. Whatever those rights 
may be, whoever I am, my heart is yours. Do you accept itr* 

" Dear Thames !" 
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^* Forgive this ill-timQd avowal of my love. But, answer me. 
Am I mistaken ? Is your heart mine?" 

" It is— it is ; and has ever been," replied Winifred, falling 
upon his neck. 

Lovers' confidences should be respected. We close the chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

JACK 8HBPPARJ) WABNS THAMES DARRBLL. 

On the following night— namely Monday,— the family as- 
sembled together, for the first time since the fatal event, in 
the chamber to which Thames had been introduced on his ar- 
rival at Dollis Hill. As this had been Mrs. Wood's favourite 
sitting-room, and her image was so intimately associated with 
it, neither the carpenter nor his daughter could muster courage 
to enter it before. Determined, however, to conquer the feeling 
as soon as possible, Wood had given orders to have the evening 
meal served there ; but, notwithstanding all his good resolutions 
qpon his first entrance, he had much ado to maintain his self- 
command. His wife's portrait had been removed from the 
walls, and the place it had occupied was only to be known 
by the cord by which it had been suspended. The very blank, 
however, affected him more deeply than if it had been left. 
Then a handkerchief was thrown over the cage, to prevent 
the bird from singing -, it was her favourite canary. The flowers 
upon the mantel-shelf were withered and drooping^-^Ae had 
gathered them. All these circumstances,— slight in themselves, 
but powerful in their effect,— touched the heart of the widowed 
carpenter, and added to his depression. 

Supper was over. It had been discussed in silence. The 
cloth was removed, and Wood, drawing the table as near the 
window as possible— for it was getting dusk— put on his spec- 
tacles, and opened that sacred volume from which the best 
consolation in affliction, is derived, and left the lovers-**for such 
they may now be fairly termed — to their own conversation. 
Having already expressed our determination not to betray any 
confidences of this sort, which, however interesting to the 
parties concerned, could not possibly be so to others, we shall 
omit also the '^ love passages," and proceeding to such topics 
as may have general interest, take up the discourse at the point 
when Thames Darrell expressed his determination of starting 
for Manchester, as soon as Jack Sheppard's examination had 
taken place. 
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^^ I am surprised we have received no summons for attendance 
to-day," he remarked ; ^' perhaps the other robber may be 
secured." 

** Or Jack have escaped," remarked' Winny. 

^' I don't think that's likely. But, this sad affair disposed 
of, I will not rest till I have avenged my murdered parents." 

" ' The ayenger of blood himself shall slay the mur- 
derer y^* said Wood, who was culling for himself certain texts 
from the scriptures. 

^' It is the voice of inspiration," said Thames; ^^ and I re- 
ceive it as a solemn command. The villain has eiqoyed his 
security too long." 

'^ ' Bloody and deceitful men shall not live half their 
days* " said Wood, reading aloud another passage. 

^^ And yet, he has been spared thus long; perhaps with a 
wise purpose," rejoined Thames. '^ But, though the storm has 
spared him, / will not." 

" * No doubty'* said Wood, who had again turned over 
the leaves of the sacred volume, — '^ ' no doubt this man is 
a murderer, whom, though he escaped the seas, yet ven-- 
geance suffereth not to live J* " 

^' No feelings of consanguinity shaU stay my vengeance," said 
Thames, sternly. '' I will have no satisfaction but his life." 

^' * ThQu shalt take no satisfaction for the life of a mur- 
derer which is guilty of death, but he shall surely be put to 
death,' " said Wood referring to another text. 

^'Do not steel your heart against him, dear Thames," inter- 
posed Winifred. 

*' * And thine eye shall not pity* " said her father, in a tone 
of rebuke , " * but, life shall be for life, eye for eye^ tooth for 
toothy hand for hand, foot for foot' " 

As these words were delivered by the carpenter with stem 
emphasis, a female servant entered the room, and stated that a 
gentleman was at the door, who wished to speak with Captain 
Darrell on business of urgent importance. 

" With me? " said Themes* " Who is it? " 

"He didn't give his name. Sir," replied the maid; " but he 's 
a young gentleman." 

"Don't go near him, dear Thames," said Winifred; "he 
may have some ill intention." 

"Pshaw!" cried Thames. "What! refkise to see a person 
who desires to speak with me. Say I will come to him." 

"Law! miss," observed the maid, "there's nothing mis- 
chievous in the person's appearance, I 'm sure. He 's as nice 
and civil-spoken a gentleman as need be ; by the same token," 
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she added, in an under tone, '4hat he gave me a span new 
crown piece." 

" * The thief cometh in the nighty and the troop ofrohhws 
spoileth without y^' said Wood, who had a text for every 
emergency. 

" Lor' ha' mussy. Sir I— how you do talk," said tlie woman ; 
'^ this is no robber, I 'm sure. I should have known at a glance 
if it was. He 's more like a lord than——" 

As she spoke, steps were heard approaching \ the door was 
thrown open, and a young man marched boldly into the room. 

The intruder was handsomely, even richly, attired in a scarlet 
riding-suit, embroidered with gold ; a broad belt, to which a 
hanger was attached, crossed his shoulders \ his boots rose above 
his knee, and he carried a laced hat in his hand. Advancing to 
the middle of the chamber, he halted, drew himself up, and Qxed 
his dark, expressive eyes, on Thames Darrell. His appearance 
excited the greatest astonishment and consternation amid the 
group. Winifred screamed. Thames sprang to his feet, and half 
drew his sword, while Wood, removing his spectacles to assure 
himself that his eyes did not deceive him, exclaimed in a tone 
and with a look that betrayed the extremity of surprise— '* Jack 
Sheppard ! " 

'^ Jack Sheppard ! " echoed the maid. ^' Is this Jack Sheppard ? 
Oh, la! I 'm undone! We shall all have our throats cut ! Oh ! 
oh ! " And she rushed, screaming, into the passage where she 
fell down in a iSt. 

The occasion of all this confusion and dismay, meanwhile, 
remained perfectly motionless -, his figure erect, and with some- 
what of dignity in his demeanour. He kept his keen eyes 
steadily Gxed on Thames, as if awaiting to be addressed. 

'^ Your audacity passes belief," cried the latter, as soon as his 
surprise would allow him utterance. " If you have contrived to 
break out of your conQnement, villain, this is the last place 
where you ought to show yourself." 

" And, therefore, the first I would visit," replied Jack, boldly. 
^' But, pardon my intrusion. I was resolved to see you. And, 
fearing you might not come to me, I forced my way hither, 
even with certainty of discomposing your friends." 

" Well, villain ! " replied Thames, '* I know not the motive of 
your visit. But, if you have come to surrender yourself to jus- 
tice, it is well. You cannot depart hence." 

'' Cannot?" echoed Jack, a slight smile crossing his features. 
" But, let that pass. My motive in coming hither is to serve you, 
and save your life. If you choose to requite me by detaining 
me, you are at liberty to do so. I shall make no defence. That 
I am not ignorant of the reward offered for my capture this will 
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show/' ho added, taking a large placard headed^ ilfi/rder' from 
his pocket, and throwing it on the floor. '^ My dennieanour ought 
to convince you that I cam^ with no hostile intention. And, to 
show you that I have no intention of flying, I will myself close 
and lock the door. There is the key. Are you now satisfied?" 

''No," interposed Wood, furiously, *'I shall never be sa- 
tisfied till I see you hanged on the highest gibbet at Tyburn. 

"A time may come when you will be gratified, Mr. Wood, 
replied Jack, calmly. 

*' May come I — it will come ! — it shall come ! " cried the car- 
penter, shaking his band menacingly at him. '' I have some 
difficulty in preventing myself from becoming your executioner. 
Oh ! that I should have nursed such a viper ! " 

" Hear me, Sir," said Jack. 

"No, I won't hear you, murderer," rejoined Wood. 

" I am no murderer," replied Sheppard. " I had no thought 
of injuring your wife, and would have died rather than commit 
so foul a crime." 

" Think not to delude me, audacious wretch," cried the car- 
penter. "Even if you are not a principal, you are an accessary. 
If you had not brought your companion here, it would not have 
happened. But you shall swing, rascal, — ^you shall swing." 

"My conscience acquits me of all share in the oflTence," re- 
plied Jack, humbly. " But the past is irremediable, and I did 
not come hither to exculpate myself, I came to save yoor life," 
he added, turning to Thames. 

" I was not aware it was in danger," rejoined Darrell. 

" Then you ought to be thankful to me for the warning. You 
are in danger." 

'* From some of your associates?" 

"From your uncle, from my uncle,— Sir Rowland Tren- 
cbard." 

"What means this idle boasting, villain?" said Thames. 
" Your uncle. Sir Rowland ? " 

"It is no idle boasting," replied the other. " You are cousin 
to the housebreaker. Jack Sheppard." 

** If it were so, lie would have great reason to be proud of the 
relationship, truly," observed Wood, shrugging his shoulders. 

"It is easy to make an assertion like this," said Thames, con- 
temptuously. 

"And equally easy to prove it," replied Jack, giving him the 
paper he had abstracted from Wild. " Read that." 

Thames hastily cast his eyes over it, and transferred it, with 
a look of incredulity, to Wood. 

" Gracious heavens! this is more wonderful than all the rest," 
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^ried the carpenter, rubbing his eyes. ^^ Thames, this is no for- 
gery." 

" You believe it, father ? " 

'' From the bottom of my heart. I always thoughjt Mrs. 
Sheppard superior to her station." 

" So did I,!' said Winifred. " Let me look at the paper." 

"Poor soul!— poor soul!" groaned Wood, brushing the 
tears from bis vision. "Well, I'm glad she 's spared this. Oh! 
Jack, Jack, you 've much to answer for ! " 

" I have, indeed," replied Sheppard, in a tone of contrition. 

. " If this document is correct," continued Wood, "and I am 
persuaded it is so, — you are as unfortunate as wicked. See 
what your misconduct has deprived you of— see what you might 
have been. This is retribution." 

" I feel it," replied Jack, in a tone of agony, "and I feel it 
more on my poor mother's account than my own." 

" She has suffered enough for you," said Wood. 

" She has, she has," said Jack, in a broken voice. 

" Weep on, reprobate," cried the carpenter, a little softened. 
" Those tears will do you good." 

"Do not distress him, dear father," said Winifred; "he 
suffers deeply. Oh, Jack ! repent, while it is yet time, of your 
evil conduct. I will pray for you." 

"I cannot repent, — I cannot pray," replied Jack, recovering 
bis hardened demeanour. ' ' I should never have been what I am , 
but for you," 

' ' How so ? " inquired Winifred. 

"I loved you," replied Jack,—" don't start—it is over now — 
I loved you, I say, as a boy, hopelessly, and it made me des« 
perate. And now I find, when it is too late, that I might have 
deserved you — that I am as well born as Thames Darrell. But I 
mustn't think of these things, or I shall grow mad. I have said 
your life is in danger, Thames. Do not slight my warning. Sir 
Rowland Trenchard is aware of your return to England. I saw 
him last night at Jonathan Wild's, after my escape from the 
New Prison. He had just arrived from Manchester, whence he 
had been summoned by that treacherous thief taker. I overheard 
them planning your assassination. It is to take place to-night." 

" O heavens! " screamed Winifred, while her father lifted up 
his hands in silent horror. 

" And when I further tell you," continued Jack, " that, after 
yourself and my mother, / am the ney t heir to the estates of my 
grandfather. Sir Montacute Trenchard, you will perhaps own 
that my caution is sufficiently disinterested." 

" Could I credit your wild story, I might do so," returned 
Thames, with a look of perplexity. 
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^^ Here are Jonathan Wild's written instructions to Quilt 
Arnold," rejoined Sheppard, producing the pocket-book he bad 
found in the janizary's clothes. '^ This letter will vouch for me 
that a communication has taken place between your enemies." 

Thames glanced at the despatch, and, after a moment's re- 
flection, inquired, '^ In what way is the attempt upon my lifo to 
be made?" 

" That I couldn't ascertain," replied Jack; " but I advise you 
to be upon your guard. For aught I know, they may be in the 
neighbourhood at this moment." 

" Here! " ejaculated Wood, with a look of alarm. " Oh lord ! 
I hope not." 

"This I do know," continued Jfick, — "Jonathan Wild 
superintends the attack." 

" Jonathan Wild ! " repeated the carpenter, trembling. "Then 
it 's all over with us. Oh dear ! — how sorry I am I ever left 
Wych Street. We may be all murdered in this unprotected 
place, and nobody be the wiser." 

" There 's some one in the garden at this moment," cried 
Jack ; " I saw a face at the window." ^ 

" Where— where? " cried Thames. 

" Don't stir," replied Jack. " I will at once convince you of 
the truth of my assertions, and ascertain whether the enemy 
really is at hand." 

So saying, he advanced towards the window, threw open the 
sash, and called out in the voice of Thames Darrell, 

"Who's there?" 

He was answered by a shot from a pistol. The ball passed 
over his head, and lodged in the ceiling. 

" I was right," replied Jack, returning as coolly as if nothing 
had happened,. " It is Jonathan. Your uncle — our uncle is with 
him. I saw them both." 

" May I trust you?" cried Thames, eagerly. 

" You may," replied Jack; " I'll flght for you to the last gasp." 

" Follow me, then," cried Thames, drawing his sword, and 
springing through the window. 

" To the world's cind," answered Jack, darling after him. 

" Thames !— Thames ! " cried Winifred, rushing to the win- 
dow. " He will be murdered ! — ^Help ! '* 

" My child!— my love!" cried Wood, dragging her forcibly 
back. 

Two shots were fired, and presently the clashing of swords 
was heard below. 

After some time, the scuffle grew more and more distant, 
until nothing could^be heard. 

Wood, meanwhile, had summoned his men-servants, and 
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having armed them with such weapons as could be found, they 
proceeded to the garden, where the first object they encountered 
was Thames Darrell, extended on the ground, and weltering in 
bis blood. Of Jack Sheppard or the assailants they could not 
discover a single trace. 

As the body was borne to the house in the arms of the farm- 
ing-men, Mr. Wood fancied he heard the exulting laugh of 
Jonathan Wild. 



CHAPTER Vin. 



OLD BKOLAH. 



When Thames Darrell and Jack Sheppard sprang through the 
window, they were instantly assailed by Wild, Trenchard, and 
their attendants. Jack attacked Jonathan with such fury, that 
he drove him into a shrubbery, and might perhaps have come 
off the victor, if bis foot had not slipped as he made^ a desperate 
lunge. In this state it would have been all over with him, as, 
being stunned by the fall, it was some moments before he could 
recover himself, if another party had not unexpectedly come to 
his rescue. This was Blueskin, who burst through the trees, and 
sword in hand assaulted the thieftaker. As soon as Jack gained 
his legs, he perceived Blueskin lying, as he thought, dead in the 
plantation, with a severe cut across his temples, aiid while he 
was stooping to assist him, lie heard groans at a little distance. 
Hastening in the direction of the sound, he discovered Thames 
Darrell, stretched upon the ground. 

^* Are you hurt, Thames?" ^ked Jack, anxiously. 

" Not dangerously, I hope," returned Thames^ '* but fly — 
save yourself." 

** Where are the assassins? " cried Sheppard. 

" Gone," replied the wounded man. " They imagine their 
work is done. But I may yet live to thwart them." 

" I will carry you to the house, or fetch Mr. Wood," urged 
Jack. 

"No, no," rejoined Thames^ " fly — or I will not answer for 
your safety. If you desire to please me, you will go." 

" And leave you thus?" rejoined Jack. " I cannot do it." 

" Go, I insist," cried Thames, " or take the consequences 
upon yourself. I cannot protect you." 

Thus urged. Jack reluctantly departed. Hastening to the spot 
where he had tied his horse to a tree, he vaulted into the saddle, 
and rode off across the fields,— for he was fearful of encounter- 
ing the hostile party,— till he reached the Edgeware Road. 
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Arrived at Paddington» he struck across^ MaryleiiK)ne Fields,*— 
for as yet the New Road was undreamed of,— and never mo- 
derated his speed until he reached the city. His destination was 
the New Mint. At this place of refuge, situated in the heart of 
Wapping, near the river-side, he arrived in less than an hour, 
in a complete state of exhaustion. 

In consequence of the infamous abuse of its liberties, an act 
for the entire suppression of the Old Mint was passed in the ninth 
year of the reign of George the First, not many months before 
the date of the present epoch of this history 5 and as, after the 
destruction of Whitefriars, which took place in the reign of 
Charles the Second, owing to the protection afforded by its in- 
mates to the Levellers and Fiftb-monarchy-men, when the inha- 
bitants of Alsatia crossed the water, and settled themselves in 
the borough of Southwark, — ^so now, driven out of their fast- 
nesses, they again migrated, and recrossing the Thames, settled 
in Wapping, in a miserable quarter between Artichoke Lane and 
Nightingale Lane, which they termed the New Mint. Ousted 
from his old retreat, the Cross Shovels, Baptist KetUeby opened 
another tavern, conducted upon the same plan as the former, 
which he denominated the Seven Cities of Refuge. His subjects, 
however, were no longer entirely under his control; and, though 
he managed to enforce some little attention to his commands, it 
was evident his authority was waning fasL Aware that ,they 
would not be allowed to remain long unmolested, the New Mint- 
ers conducted themselves so outrageously, and with such ex- 
traordinary insolence, that measures were at this time being 
taken for their effectual suppression. 

To the Seven Cities of Refuge Jack proceeded. Having dis- 
posed of his steed and swallowed a glass of brandy, without 
taking any other refreshment, he threw himself on a couch, 
where he sank at once into a heavy slumber. When he awoke 
it was late in the day, and he was surprised to find Blueskin 
seated by his bed-side, watching over him with a drawn sword 
on his knee, a pistol in each hand, and a blood-stained cloth 
bound across his brow. 

" Don't disturb yourself," said his follower, motioning himio 
keep stilly" it 'sail right." 

" What time is it ? ", inquired Jack. 

" Past noon," replied Blueskin. *' I didn't awake you, because 
you seemed tired." 

" How did you escape?" asked Sheppard, who, as he shook 
off his slumber, began to recall the events of the previous night. 

*' Oh, easily enough," rejoined the other. " I suppose I must 
have been senseless for some lime ^ for, on coming to myself, I 
found this gash in my head, and the ground covered with blood. 
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liowever, no one had discovered me, so I contrived to drag my- 
self to my horse. I thought if you wer^ living, and not captured, 
I should find you here, — and I was right, I kept watch over 
you, for fear of a surprise on the part of Jonathan. But what 's 
to be done?" 

" The first thing I do," replied Jack, " will be to visit my poor 
mother in Bedlam." 

" You 'd better take care of your mother's son instead," re- 
joined Blueskin. " It 's runnin* a great risk." 

'^ Risk, or no risk, I shall gO," replied Jack. ^^ Jonathan has 
threatened to do her some mischief. I am resolved to see her, 
without delay, and ascertain if it 's possible to remove her." 

"It*s a hopeless job," grumbled Blueskin, "and harm will 
come of it. What are you to do with a mad mother at a time 
when you need all your wits to take care of yourself? " 

" Don't concern yourself further about me," returned Jack. 
" Once for all, I shall go.' 

*' Won't you take me? 

" No •, you must await my return here." 

'< Then I must wait a long time," grumbled Blueskin. " You '11 
never return." 

"We shall see," replied Jack. " But, if I should not return, 
take this purse to Edgeworth Bess. You '11 find her at Black Ma- 
ry's Hole." 

And, having partaken of a hasty breakfast, he set out. Taking 
his way along East Smithfield, mounting Little Tower-hill, and 
threading the Minories and Hounsditch, he arrived without ac- 
cident or molestation, at'Moorfields. 

Old Bethlehem, or Bedlam, — every trace of which has been 
swept away, and the hospital for lunatics removed to Saint 
George's FieW, — was a vast and magnificent structure. Erected 
in Moorfields in 1675, upon the model of the Tuileries, it is said 
that Louis the Fourteenth was so incensed at the insult offered 
to his palace, that he had a counterpart of St. James's built for 
offices of the meanest description. The size and grandeur of the 
edifice, indeed, drew down the ridicule of several of the wits of 
the age : by one of whom— the facetious Tom Brown — it was 
said, "Bedlam is a pleasant place, and abounds with amuse- 
ments ;— the first of which is the building, so stately a fabric for 
persons wholly insensible of the beauty and use of it : the out-^ 
side being a perfect mockery of the inside, and admitting of two 
amusing queries, — ^Whether the persons that ordered the build- 
ing of it, or those that inhabit it, were the maddest? and, whe- 
ther the name and thing be not as disagreeable as harp and har- 
row." By another— the no less facetious Ned Ward — it was 
termed, " A costly college for a crack-brained society, raised in 
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a mad age, when the chiefs of the city were in a great danger of 
losing their senses, and so contrived it the Dfiore noble for their 
own reception \ or they would never have flung away so much 
money to so foolish a purpose." The cost of the building exceeded 
seventeen thousand pounds. However the taste of the architec- 
ture may be questioned, which was the formal French style of 
the period, the general effect was imposing. Induding the wings, 
it presented a frontage of five hundred and forty feet. Each wing 
had a small cupola ; and, in the centre of the pile rose a larger 
dome, surmounted hy a gilded ball and vane. The asylum was 
approached by a broad gravel walk, leading through a garden 
edged on either side by a stone balustrade, and shaded by tufted 
trees. A wide terrace then led to large iron gates, over which 
were placed the two celebrated figures of Raving and Melan*- 
choly Madness, executed by the elder Gibber, and commemo- 
rated by Pope in the Dunciad, in the weU-known lines :— 

" Close to those vails i?here Folly holds her throne, 
And laughs to think Monroe would take her down, 
Where, o'er the gates, by his famed father's hand, 
Gre<U Cibber'8 fyraxen, brainless brothers stand.*' 

Internally, it was divided by two long galleries, one over the 
other. These galleries were separated in the middle by iron grates. 
The wards on the right were occupied by male patients, on the 
left by the female. In the centre of the upper gallery was a spa- 
cious saloon, appropriated to the governors of the asylum. But 
the besetting evil of the place, and that which drew down the 
severest censures of the writers above-uientio^ed, was that this 
spot,— which of all others should have been most free from such 
intrusion — was made a public exhibition. There all the loose 
characters thronged, assignations were openly made, and the 
spectators diverted themselves with the vagaries of its miserable 
inhabitants. 

Entering the outer gate, and traversing the broad gravel walk 
before-mentioned, Jack ascended the steps, and was admitted, 
on feeing the porter, by another iron gate, into the hospitaL 
Here he was almost stunned by the deafening clamour resound- 
ing on all sides. Some of the lunatics were rattling their chains; 
some shrieking ^ some singing \ some beating with frantic vio- 
lence against the deors. Altogether, it was the most dreadful 
noise he had ever heard. Amidst it all,, however, there were 
several light-hearted and laughing groups walking from cell to 
cell, to whom all this misery appeared matter of amusement. 
The doors of several of the wards were thrown open for these 
parties, and as Jack passed, he could not help glancing at the 
wretched inmates. Here was a poor half-naked creature, with a 
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straw crown on bis head, and a wooden sceptre in his hand, 
seated on the ground with all the dignity of a monarch on his 
throne. There was a mad musician, seemingly rapt in admira- 
tion of the notes he was extracting from a child's violin. Here 
was a terrific figure gnashing his teeth, and howling like a wild 
beast ^-^there a lover, with hands clasped together and eyes 
turned passionately upward. In this cell was a huntsman, who 
had fractured his skuU while hunting, and was perpetually hal- 
looing after the hounds \ — in that, the most melancholy of all, 
the grinning gibbering lunatic, the realization of ^^ moody mad- 
ness, laughing wild.'' 

Hastening from this heart-rending spectacle, Jack soon reached 
the grating that divided the men's compartment from that ap- 
propriated to the women. Inquiring for Mrs. Sheppard, a ma- 
tron offered to conduct him to her cell. 

'^You'll find her quiet enough to-day. Sir," observed the 
woman, as they walked along \ ''but she has been very outra- 
geous latterly. Her nurse says she may live some time -, but 
she seems to me to be sinking fast." 

'' Heaven help her!" sighed Jack. '' I hope not." 

'' Her release would be a mercy," pursued the matron. ''Oh ! 
Sir, if you'd seen her as I've seen her, you'd not wish her 
a continuance of misery." 

As Jack made no reply, the woman proceeded, 

" They say her son's taken at last, and is to be hanged. I'm 
glad of it, I 'm syre-, for it's all owing to him his poor mother's 
here. See what crime does. Sir. Those who act wickedly bring 
misery on all connected with them. And so gentle as the poor 
creature is, when she's not in her wild fits — ^it would melt 
a heart of stone to see her. She will cry for days and nights 
together. If Jack Sheppard could behold his mother in this 
state, he'd have a lesson he'd never forget --ay, and a severer 
one than even the hangman could read him. Hardened as he 
may be, that would touch him. But he has never been near 
her— never." 

Rambling in this way, the matron at length came to a halt, 
and taking out a key, pointed to a door and said, "This is 
Mrs. Sheppard's ward. Sir." 

" Leave us together, my good woman," said Jack, putting 
a guinea into her hand. 

" As long as you please. Sir," answered the matron, dropping 
a curtsey. "There, Sir," she added, unlocking the door, "you 
can go in. Don't be frightened of her. She's not mischievous 
— and besides she's chained, and can't reach you." 

So saying, she retired, and Jack entered the ceU. 

Prepared as he was for a dreadful shock, and with his nerves 
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Strung to endure k, Jack absolutely recoiled before the ap- 
palling object that met his gate. Cowering in a corner upon 
a heap of straw sat his unfortunate mother, the complete 
wreck of what she had been. Her eyes glistened in the darkness 
— for light was only admitted through a small grated window 
— ^like flames, and, as she flxed them on him, their glances 
seemed to penetrate his very soul. A piece of old blanket was 
fastened across her shoulders, and she had no other clothing 
except a petticoat. Her arms and feet were uncovered, and of 
almost skeleton thinness. Her features were meagre, and ghastly 
white, and had the fixed and horrible stamp of insanity. Her 
head had been shaved, and around it was swathed a piece of 
rag, in which a few straws were stuck. Her thin fingers were 
armed with nails as long as the talons of a bird. A chain, riveted 
to an iron belt encircling her waist, bound her to the wall. The 
cell in which she was confined was about six feet long and 
four wide^ the walls were scored all over with fantastic de- 
signs, snatches of poetry, short sentences and names, — the work 
of its former, occupants, and of its present inmate. 

When Jack entered the cell, she was talking to herself in 
the muttering unconnected way peculiar to her distracted con- 
dition; but, after her eye had rested on him some time, the 
fixed expression of her features relaxed, and a smile crossed 
them. This smile was more harrowing even than her former 
rigid look. 

*' You are an angel," she cried, with a look beaming with 
delight. 

*' Rather a devil," groaned her son, " to have done this." 

^^ You are an angel, I say," continued ' the poor maniac; 
'* and my Jack would have been like you, if he had lived. But 
he died when he was a child — long ago— long ago— long ago." 

** Would he had done so !" cried Jack. 

" Old Van told me if he grew up he would be hanged. He 
showed me a black mark under bis ear, where tbe noose 
would be tied. And so I '11 tell you what 1 did—" 

And she burst into a laugh that froze Jack's blood in his veins. 

" What did you do?" he asked, in a broken voice. 

'^ I strangled him — ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^strangled him while he 
was at my breast — ha ! ha ! " — And then with a sudden and 
fearful change of look, she added, ''That's what has driven 
me mad. 1 killed my child to save him from the gallows — 
oh ! oh ! One man hanged in a family is enough. If I 'd not 
gone mad, they would have hanged me." 

'' Poor soul ! " ejaculated her son. 

'' I '11 tell you a dream I had last night," continued the unfor- 
tunate being. " I was at Tyburn. There was a gallows erected, 
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and a great mob round it— tbousands of people, and all with 
white faces like corpses. In the midst of them there was a cart 
with a man in it— and that man was Jack— my son Jack— they 
were going to hang him. And opposite to him, with a book 
in his hand,— but it could 'nt be a prayer-book,— sat Jonathan 
Wild, in a parson's cassock and band. I knew him in spite 
of his dress. And when they came to the gallows. Jack leaped 
out of the cart, and the hangman tied up Jonathan instead — 
ha ! ha ! How the mob shouted and huzzaed— land I shouted 
too— ha! ha! ha!" 

'' Mother ! " cried Jack, unable to endure this agonizing 
scene lotigen •* Don't you know me, mother?" 

"Ah!" shrieked Mrs. Sheppard. "What's that?— Jack's 
voice ! " 

" It is," replied her son.* 

" The ceiling is breaking ! the floor is opening ! he is coming 
to me I " cried the unhappy woman. 

" He stands before you," rejoined her son. 

" Where?',' she cried. "I can't see him. Where is he?" 

" Here," answered Jack. 

"Are you his ghost, then?" 

" No— no," answered Jack. ** I am your most unhappy son." 

" Let me touch you, then ; let me feel if you are reaUy flesh 
and blood," cried the poor maniac, creeping towards him on 
all fours. 

Jack did not advance to meet her. He could not move ^ but 
stood like one stupified, with his hands clasped together, and 
eyes almost starting out of their sockets, fixed Upon his unfor- 
tunate parent. 

" Come to me !" cried the .poor maniac, who had crawled as 
far as the chain would permit her, — " come lo me ! " she cried, 
extending her thin arm towards him. 

Jack fdl on his knees beside her. 

" Who are you ? " inquired Mrs. Sheppard, passing her hands 
over his face, and gazing at him with a look that made him 
shudder. 

" Your son," replied Jack, — " your miserable, repentant son." 

" It is false," cried Mrs. Sheppard. " You are not. Jack was 
not half your age when he died. They buried him in Willesden 
churchyard after the robbery." 

" Oh, God ! " cried Jack, "she does not know me. Mother- 
dear mother!" he added, clasping her in his arms, "Look at 
me again." 

" Off!" she exclaimed, breaking from his embrace with a 
scream. " Don't touch me. I'll be quiet. I'll not speak of Jack 
or Jonathan. I won't dig their graves with my nails. Don't strip 

16 
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me quite. Leave me my blanket ! I'm v^ cold at night. Off 
it you must take off my dothes, donH daah cold water on my 
head. It throbs cruelly.*' 

" Horror T' cried Jack* 

^' Don't scourge me," she cried, trying to hide hersdf in 
the farthest corner of the cell. ^' The lash cuts to the bone. 
I can't bear it Spare me, and Til be quiet-— quiet— quiet !" 

^^ Mother!" said lack, advancing towards her. 

^^Off!" she cried with a prolonged and piei^ing shriek. 
And she buried herself beneath the straw, which she tossed 
above her head with the wildest gestures. 

" I shall kill her if I stay longer," muttered her son, com- 
pletely terrified. 

While he was considering what would be best to do, the 
poor maniac, over whose bewildered brain another change had 
come, raised her head from under the straw, and, peeping 
round the room, asked in a low voice, " If they were gone?" 

" Who ?" inquired Jack. 

"The nurses," she answered. 

" Do they treat you ill ?" asked her son. 

"Hush!" she said, putting her lean fingers to her lips. 
" Hush !— come hither, and I'll tell you." 

Jack approached her. 

"Sit beside me," continued Mrs. Sheppard. "And, now 
I'll tell you what they do. Stop! we must shut the door, cm* 
they'll catch ui^. See!" she added, tearing the rag from her 
head, — " I bad beautiful black hair once. But they cut it all off." 

" I shall go mad myself if I listen to her longer," said Jack, 
attempting to rise. "I must go." 

" Don't stir, or they'll chain you to the wall," said his mother 
detaining him." Now, tell me why they brought you here?" 

"I came to see you, dear mother I" answered Jack. 

" Mother!" she echoed,—" mother! why do you call hie by 
that name ? 

" Because you are my mother." 

"What!" she exclaimed, staring eagerly in his face. "Are 
you my son? Are you Jack?" 

" I am," replied Jack.* '' Heaven be praised she knows me at 
last." 

'<Oh, Jack!" cried his mother, falling upon his neck, and 
covering him with kisses. 

" Mother— dear mother!" said Jacl^, bursting inXo tears. 

" You will never leave me," sobbed the poor womisin, strain- 
ing him to her breast. 

"Never — never!" 

The words were scarcely pronounced, when the door was 
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Violently thrown open/ and two men appeared at it. TTiey were 
Jonathan Wild and Quilt Arnold. 

'* Ah V exclaimed Jack, starting to his feet. 

^' Just in twe," said the thieftaker. ^' You are my prisoner, 
Jackv" 

'^ You shall take my life first," rejoined Sheppard. 

And, as he waitrabout to put himself into a posture of defence, 
his mother clasped him in her arms. 

^^ They shall not harm you, my love !" she exclaimed. 

The movetnent was fatal to her son. Taking advantage of his 
embarra^ed position, Jonathan abd his assistant rushed upon 
bim, and disarmed him. 

'^ Thank you, Mrs. Sheppard," cried the thieftaker, as he 
slipped a pair of handcuffs over Jack'^ wrists, ^' for the help yon 
have given us in capturing your son. Without you, we might 
have had some trouble." 

Aware, apparently in some degree, of the mistake she had 
committed, the poor maniac sprang towards him with frantic 
violence, and planted her long nails in his cheek. 

'* Keep, off, you accursed jade I" roared Jonathan,— »•" Keep 
off, I say> or — '* And he struck her a violent blow with his 
clenched hand. 

The miserable woman staggered, uttered a deep groan, and 
fell senseless on the straw. 

" Devil !" cried Jack •, ^' that blow shall cost you your life." 

'* It'll not need to be repeated, at all events," rejoined Jona* 
than, looking with a smile of malignant satisfaction at the body. 
*' And, now, — to Newgate. 






CHAPTER IX. 



OLD NBWOATI. 



At the beginning of the twelfth century, — ^whether in the 
reign of Henry the First, or Stephen is uncertain, — a fifth gate 
was added to the four principal entrances of the city of London; 
then, it is almost needless to say, surrounded by ramparts, 
moats, and other defences. This gate, called Newgate, ** as 
being latelier builded than the rest," continued, for upwards of 
three hundred years, to be used as a place of imprisonment 
for felons and trespassers-, at the end of which time, having 
grown old, ruinous, and *^ horribly loathsome," it was rebuilt 
and enlarged by the executors of the renowned Sir Richard 
WhitUngton, the Lord Mayor of London ; whence it afterwards 
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obtained amongst a certain class of students, whose exjUnma- 
tions were conducted with some strictness ,at the Old Bailey, 
and their highest degrees taken at Hyde-park-corner, the appel- 
lation of Whittington's College, or, more briefly, the Whit. It 
may here be mentioned that this gate, destined to bequeath its 
name— a name, which has since acquired a terrible significance, 
— to every successive structure erected upon its site, was grant- 
ed, in 1400, by charter by Henry the Sixth to the citizens of 
London, in return for their royal services, and thenceforth be- 
came the common gaol to that city and the county of Middlesex. 
Nothing material occurred to Newgate, until the memorable 
year 1666, when it was utterly destroyed by the Great Fir^. It 
is with the building raised after this direful calamity that our 
iliistory has to deal. 

Though by no means so extensive or commodious as the mo* 
dern prison, Old Newgate was a large and strongly-built pile^ 
The body of the edifice stood on^ the south side of Newgate 
Street, and projected at the western extremity far into the area 
opposite Saint Sepulchre's Church. One S(QaU wing lay at the 
north of the gate, where .Giltspur Street Compter now stands ; 
and the Pjress Yard, which was detached from the main build- 
ing, was situated at the back of Phoenix Court. The south or 
principal front, looking down the Old Bailey, and not upon it, 
as is the case of the present structure, with its massive walls of 
roughened free-stone,— in some places darkened by the smoke, 
m others blanched, by exposure to th© weather, — ^its heavy pro- 
jecting cornice, its uuglazed doubly-grated windows, its gloomy 
porch decorated with fetters, and defended by an enormous iron 
door, had a stern and striking effect. Over the liOdge, upon a 
dial was inscribed the appropriate motto, " Venio sicut fur.'' 
The Gate, which crossed Newgate Street, had a wide arch for 
carriages, and a postern, on the north side, for foot-passengers. 
Its architecture was richly ornamental, and resembled the style 
of a triumphal entrance to a capital, rather than a dungeon hav- 
ing battlements and hexagonal towers, and being adorned on 
the western side with a triple range of pilasters of the Tuscan 
order, amid the intercolumniations of which were niches em- 
bellished with statues. The chief of these was a figure of Lir 
berty, with a cat at her feet, in allusion to the supposed origin 
of the fortunes of its former founder, Sir Richard Whittington. 
On the right of the postern against the wall was affixed a small 
grating, sustaining the debtor's box ; and any pleasure which the 
passer-by might derive from contemplating the splendid struc- 
ture above described was damped at beholding the pale faces 
and squalid figures of the captives across the bars of its strongly- 
grated windows. Some years after the date of this history, an 
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immense ventilator was placed at the top of the Gate, with the 
▼iew of purifying the prison, which, owing to its insufficient 
space and constantly-crowded state, was never free from that 
dreadfdl and contagious disorder, now happily unknown, the 
gaoMever. So frightful, indeed, were the ravages of this mala- 
dy, to which debtors and felons were alike exposed, that its mi- 
serable victims were frequently carried out by cart-loads^ and 
thrown into a pit In the buriai-ground of Christ-church, with- 
out ceremony. 

Old Newgate was divided into three separate prisons, — tho 
Master's Side, the Common Side, and the Press Yard, The first 
of these, situated at the south of the building, with the excep-* 
tion of one ward over the gateway, was allotted to the better 
class of debtors, whose funds enabled them to defray their 
chamber-rent, fees, and garnish. The second, comprising the 
bulk of the gaol, and by many degrees worse in point of accom- 
modation, having several dismal and noisome wards under 
ground, was o^ommon both to debtors and malefactors, — an 
association little favourable to the morals or comforts of the 
former, who, if they were brought there with any notions of 
honesty, seldom left with untainted principles. The last,— in all 
respects the best and airiest of the three, standing, as has been 
before observed, in Phoenix Court, at the rear of the main fabric, 
^— was reserved for state-offenders, and such persons as chose 
to isubmit to the extortionate demands of the keeper : from 
twenty to Bve hundred pounds premium, according to the rank 
and means of the applicant, in addition to a high weekly rent, 
being required for accommodation in this quarter. Some excuse 
for this rapacity may perhaps be found in the fact, that five 
thousand pounds was paid for the purchase of the Press Yard 
by Mr. Pitt, the then governor of Newgate. This gentleman, 
tried for high treason, in 1716, on suspicion of aiding Mr. 
Forster, the rebel general's escape, but acquitted, reaped a 
golden harvest during the occupation of his premises by Ihe 
Preston rebels, when a larger sum was obtained for a single 
chamber than ( in the words of a sufferer oh the occasion ) 
^' would have paid the rent of the best house in Saint James's 
Square or Piccadilly for several years." 

Nor was this all. Other, and more serious impositions, inas- 
much as they affected a poorer class of persons, were practised 
by the underlings of the gaol. On his first entrance, a prisoner, 
if unable or unwilling to comply with tlie exactions of the turn- 
keys, was thrust into the Condemned Hold with the worst de- 
scription of criminals, and terrified by threats into submission. 
By the old regulations, the free use of strong liquors not being 
interdicted, a tap-house was kept in the Lodge, and also in m 
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cellar on the Common S]de,-i-under the superintendence of 
Mrs. Spurlingy form^ly» it may be remembeped, the hostess of 
the Dark House at Queenbithe, — whence wifcie, ale, and brandy 
of inferior quality were dispensed, in false measures, and at high 
prices, throughout the prison, which in noise and debauchery 
rivalled, if it did not surpass, the lowest tavern. 

The qhief scene of these disgusting orgies,— the ceUar,, just 
referred to,— was a large low-roofed vault, about four feet below 
the level of the street, perfectly dark, unless when illumined by 
a roaring (ire^ and candles stuck in pyramidal lumps of clay, 
with a range of butts and barrels at one end, and benches and 
tables at the other, where the prisoners, debtors and malefactors, 
male and female^ assembled as long as their money lasted, and 
consumed the time in drinking, smoking, and gaming with cards 
and dice. Above was a spacious hall, connected with it by a 
flight of stone steps, at the further end of which stood an im- 
mense grated door, called in the slang of the place '^ The Jigger," 
through the bars of which the felons in the upper wards were 
allowed to converse with their friends, or if they wished to 
enter the room, or join the revellers below, they were at liberty 
to do so, on payment of a small fine. Thus, the same syS[tem of 
plunder was every where carried on. The gaolers robbed the 
prisoners : the prisoners, robbed one another. 

Two large wards were situated in the Gate \ one of which, the 
Stone Ward, appropriated to the master debtors, looked towards 
Uolborn; the other called the Stone Hall, from a huge stone 
standing in the middle of it, upon which the irons of criminals, 
under sentence of .death were knocked off previously to their 
being taken to ttte place of execution, faced Newgate Street. 
Here the prisoners took exercise ; and a quaint, but striking pic- 
ture has been left of their appearance when so engaged^ by the 
author of tbe English Rogue. '' At my first being acquainted 
with the place," says this writer, in the * Miseries of a Prison,' 
^' the prisoners, methought, walking up and down the Stone 
Hall, looked like so many wrecks upon the sea. Here the ribs of 
a thousand pounds beating against the Needles— those dan-^ 
gerous rocks, credulity ^ here floated, to and fro, silks, slufi*s, 
camlets, and velvet,, without giving place to each other, accord- 
ing to their dignity •, here rolled so many pipes of canary, whose 
bungboles lying open, were so damage that the merchant may 
go hoop for his money." A less picturesque, but more truthful, 
and, therefore, more melancholy description of tbe same scene, 
is furnished by tbe shrewd and satirical Ned Ward, who informs 
us, in the '' Deleqtable History of Whittington'a College," that 
" When the prisoners are disposed to recreate themselves with 
walking,^ they go up into a spacious room, called the Stone Hall v 
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where, when you see th«ni taking a turn together, it Would 
puzzle one to know which is the gentleman, which the mechanic, 
and which' the beggar, for they are all suited in the sanie garb of 
squalid poverty, mak'mg a spectacle of more pity than execu- 
tions ; only to be out at the elbows is in fashion here, and a 
great indecorum not to be threadbare.'* 

In an an^e of the Stone Hall was the Iron Hold, a chamber 
containing a irast assortment of fetters and handcufils of all 
weights and sizes. Four prisoners, termed " The Partners,** had 
charge of this hold. Their duty was to see who came in, or went 
out ; to lock up, and open the different wards ; to fetter such 
pi^isoners as were ordered to be placed in irons -, to distribute 
the allowances of provision ; and to maintain some show of de-* 
corum.; for which tatter purpose they were allowed to carry 
whips and truncheons. When any violent outrage was com- 
mitted, — and such matters were of daily, sometimes hourly, oc- 
currence, — a bell, the rope of which descended into the hall, 
brought the whole of the turnkeys to their assistance. A narrow 
passage at the north of the Stone Hail led to the Bluebeard's 
room of this enchanted castle, a place shunned even by the reck- 
less crew who were compelled to pass it. It was a sort of cook- 
ing-room, with an immense f{re-<place flanked by a couple of 
cauldrons, and was called Jack Ketches Kitchen, because the 
quarters of persons executed for treason were there boiled by 
the hangman in oil, pitch, and tar, before they were affixed on 
the city gates, or on London Bridge^ Above this revolting spot 
was the female debtor's ward; below it a gloomy cell, called 
Tangier; and, lower still, the Stone Hold, a most terrible and 
noisome dungeon » situated underground, and un visited by a 
single ray of daylight. Built and paved with stone, without beds, 
or any other sort of protection from the cold^ thi^ dreadful hole, 
accounted the most dark and dismal in the prison, was made 
the receptacle of such miserable wretches as could not [Jay the 
customary fees. Adjoining it was the Lower Ward , — *^ Though , 
in what degree of latitude it was situated/' observes Ned Ward, 
^^ I cannot positively demonstrate, unless it lay ninety degrees 
beyond the North Pole ; for, instead of being dark there but half 
a year, it is dark all the year round." It was only a shade better 
than the Stone Hold. Here were imprisoned the fines; and, 
'* perhaps," adds the before-cited authority, ** if he behaved 
himself, an outlawed person might creep in among them." 
Ascending the gate once more on the way back, we find over 
the Stone Hall another large room, called Debtors' Hall, facing 
Newgale Street, with '* very good air and light." A little too 
much of the former, perhaps; as the windows being unglazed, 
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the prisoners were subjected to, sever; annoyance from the 
weather and easterly winds. * 

Of the women felons' rooms nothing has yet been said. There 
were two. One called Waterman's Hall, a horrible place adjoin^ 
ing the postern under the gate, whence, through a small barred 
aperture, they solicited alms from the passengers : the other, a 
large chamber, denominated My Lady's Hold, was situated in 
the highest part of the gaol, lit the northern extremity. Neither 
of these wards had beds, and the unfortunate inmates were 
obliged to take their rest on the oaken floor. The condition jot 
the rooms was indescribably filthy and disgusting ; nor were the 
habits of the occupants much more cleanly. In other respects, 
they were equally indecorous and offensive. ^'It is with no 
small concern," writes an anonymous historian of Newgate, 
'^ that I am obliged to obs^ve that the women in every ward of 
this prison are exceedingly worse than the worst of the men npt 
only in respect to their mode of living, but more especially as to 
their conversation, which, to their great shame, is as profane 
and wicked as hell itself can possibly be." 

There were two Condemned Holds,— one for each sex. That 
for the men lay near the Lodge, with which it was connected 
by a dark passage. It was a large room, about twenty feet long 
and fifteen broad, and had an arched stone roof. In fact, it had 
been anciently the right band postern under the gate leading 
towards the city. The floor was planked with oak, and covered 
with iron staples, hooks, and ring-bolts, with heavy chains at- 
tached to them. There^was only one small grated window in 
this hold, which admitted but little light. 

Over the gateway towards Snow Hill, were two strong 
wards, called the Castle and the Red Room. They will claim 
particular attention hereafter. 

Many other wards,— especially on the Master Debtor's side, 
— have been necessarily omitted in the foregoing hasty enume- 
ration. But there were two places of punishment which merit 
^ome notice from their peculiarity. The first of these, the Press 
Room, a dark close chamber^ near Waterman's Hall, obtained 
its name from an immense wooden machine kept in it, with 
which such prisoners as reftised to plead to their indictments 
were pressed to death^a species of inquisitorial torture not dis- 
continued until so lately as the early part of the reign of Geoi^e 
the Third, when it was abolished by an express statute. Into 
the second, denominated the Bilbowes, — also a dismal place, — 
refractory prisoners were thrust, and placed in a kind of stocks, 
whence the name. 

The Chapel was situated in the south-east angle of the gaol ; 
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tbeordynary at the time of this history being the Reverend 
Thonms Purney ; the deputy chaplain, Mr. Wagstaff. 

Much has been advanced by modern writers respecting the 
demoralising effect of prison society ^ and it has been asserted, 
that a youth once oonGned in Newgate, is certain to come out a 
confirmed thief. However this may be now, it was unquestion- 
ably true of old Newgate. It was the grand nursery of vice. — 
^^a famous university/' observes Ned Ward, in the London 
Spy, "where, if a man has a mind to educate a hDpenil child in 
the daring science of padding ; the light-fingered subtlety of 
shoplifting; the excellent use of jack and crow; for the silently 
drawing bolts, and forcing barricades; with the knack or 
sweetening ; or the most ingenious dexterity of picking pockets ; 
let him but enter in this college on the Common Side, and con- 
fine him close to his study but for three months ; and if he does' 
not come out qualified to take any degree of villainy, he must 
be the most honest dunce that ever had the advantage of such 
eminent tutors/' 

To bring down this imperfect sketch of Newgate to the pre- 
sent time, it may be mentioned that, being found inadequate to 
the purpose required, the old goal was pulled down in 1770. 
Just at the completion of the new gaol ; in 1780, it was assailed 
by the mob during the Gordon riots, fired, and greatly damaged. 
The devastations, however, were speedily made good; and, in 
two years more, it was finished. 

It is a cheering reflection, that in the present prison, with its 
Clean, well-whitewashed, and well-ventilated wards, its airy 
courts, its infirmary, its improved regulations, and its humane 
and intelligent oflicers, many of the miseries of the old goal 
are removed. For these beneficial changes society is mainly 
indebted to the unremitting exertions of the philanthropic 
Howard. *" 



CHAPTER X. 

BOW lAGK 8HSPPARD GOT OUT OF TBB COHDfiMNSD HOLD. 

Monday, the 31st of August 1724,— a day long afterwards 
remembered by the officers of Newgate,— was distinguished by 
an unusual influx of visitors to the Lodge. On that morning 
the dead warrant had arrived from Windsor, ordering Shep- 
pard for execution, (since his capture by Jonathan Wild in 
Bedlam, as related in a former chapter, Jack had been tried, 
convicted, andsentenced to death,) together with three other 
malefactors on the following Friday. Up (o this moment, hopes 
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had been entertained of a respite, stroi^ representations in b» 
favour having been made in the highest quarter ; bat now that 
his fate seemed sealed, the curiosity of the sightHseeing public 
to behold him was redoubled. The prison gates were besieged 
Uke the entrance of a booth at a fair *, and the Condemned Hold 
where he was confined, and to which visitors were admitted at 
the moderate rate of a guinea, a-head, had quite the appearance 
of a show-room. As the day wore on, the crowds diminished, 
^^ — ^many who would not submit to the turnkey's demands were 
' sent away ungratified, — and at five o'clock, only two strangers^ 
Mr. Shotbolt^ the head bsrnkey of Clerken well Prison, and Mr. 
Griflin, who held the same.officein Westminster Gatehouse were 
left in the Lodge. Jack, who had formerly been in the custody of 
both these gentlemen, gave them a very cordial welcome ; apo- 
logized for the sorry room he was compelled to receive them in y 
and when they took leave, insisted on trying them to a double 
bowl of punch, which they were now discussing with the upper 
gaoler, Mr. Ire ton, and his two satellites, Austin and Langley. 
At a little distance from the party, sat a tall, sinister-looking 
personage, with harsh inflexible features, a gaunt but muscular 
frame, and large bony hands. He was sipping a glass of cold gin 
and water, and smoking a short black pipe. His name was Mar- 
vel, and bis avocation, which was as repulsive as his looks, was 
that of public executioner- By his side sat a remarkably stout 
dame, to whom he paid as much attention as it was in his iron 
nature to pay. She had a nut-brown skin, a swarthy upper lip, 
a merry black eye, a prominent bust, and a tun-like circum- 
ference of waist. A widow for the fourth time, Mrs. Spurting^ 
(for she it was,) either by her attractions of purse or person, had 
succeeded in moving the stony heart of Mr. Marvel, who, as he 
had helped to deprive her of her former husbands, thought 
himself in duty bound to offer to supply their place. But the lady 
was not so easily won ^ and though she did not absolutely reject 
him, gave him very slight hopes. Mr. Marvel, therefore, re- 
mained on his probation. Behind Mrs. Spurling stood her negro 
attendant, Caliban \ a hideous, misshapen, malicious monster, 
with broad hunched shoulders, a flat hose, and ears like those 
of a wild beast, a head too large for his body, and a body too 
long for his legs. This horrible piece of deformity, who acted as 
drawer and cellarman, and was a constant butt to the small wits 
of the gaol, was nicknamed the Black Dog of Newgale. 

In the general survey of the prison, taken in the preceding 
chapter, but little was said of the Lodge. It may be well, there- 
fore, before proceeding farther, to describe it more minutely. It 
was approached from the street by a flight of broad stone steps, 
leading to a ponderous door, plated with iron, and secured on 
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ibe inner side by huge bolts, and a lock, wiiti wards of a prodi^ 
gious size. A little within stood a second door, op rather wicket, 
lower than the first, but of equal strength, and surmounted by 
a row of sharp spikes. As nf> apprehension was entertained of an 
escape by this outlet,— nothing of the kind having been attempted 
by the boldest felon ever incarcerated in Newgate,^^both doors 
were generally left open during the day-time. At six o'clock, 
the wicket was shut ; and at nine, the gaol was altogcttber locked 
up. Not far from the entrance, on the left, was a sort of screen, 
or partition- wall, reaching from the floor to the ceiUng, formed 
of thick oak^n planks riveted together by iron bolts, and studded 
with broad-headed nails. In this screen, which masked the en-* 
trance of a dark passage communicating with the Condemned 
Hold, about five feet from the ground, was a hatch, protected by 
long spikes set six inches apart, and each of the thickness of an 
elephant's tusk. The spikes almost touched the upper part of the 
hatch ; scarcely space enough for the passage of a hand being 
left between. their points and the beam. Here, as has already 
been observed, condemned malefactors were allowed to converse 
with such of their guests as had not interest or money enough to 
procure admission to them in the hold. Beyond the hatch, an 
angle, formed by a projecJion in the wall of some three or four 
feet, served to hide a door conducting to the interior of the pri- 
son. Atthe farther end of the Lo(]ge, the floor was raised to the 
height of a couple of steps; whence the whole place, with the 
exception of the remotest comer of the angle before-mentioned, 
could be commanded at a single glance. On this elevation a 
table was now placed, around which sat the turnkeys and their 
guests, regaling themselves on the fragrant beverage provided* by 
the prisoner. A brief description will sufiice for them. They 
were all stout ill-favoured men, attired in the regular gaol-liv«ry 
of scratch wig and snufi*-eoloured suit ; and had all a strQng fa- 
mily likeness to each other. The only difference between the 
officers of Newgate and their brethren was, that they had enor- 
mous bunches of keys at their girdles, while the latter had left 
their keys at home. 

" Well, I 've seen many a gallant fellow in my time, IVJr. Ire- 
ton,** observed the chief turnkey of Westminster Gatehouse, as. 
he helped himself to his third glass of punch ; ^^ but I never saw 
one like Jack Sheppard." 

'* Nor I," returned Ireton, following his example : " and I 've 
had some experience too. Ever since he came here, three mon th& 
ago, he has been the life and soul of the place ; and now the dead 
warrant has arrived, instead of being cast down, as most men 
would be, and as all others are, he's gayer than ever. Well, i 
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shall be sorry to lose him, Mr. Griffln. We've made a pretty 
penny by hini^^-^ixty guineas this blessed day/' 

"No more!" cried Griffin, incredulously; "I should have 
thought you must have made double that sum at least." 

" Not a farthing more, I assure you," rejoined Ireton, pet- 
tishly ; " we 're all on the square here. I took the money myself, 
and oz£^A/ to know.*' 

" Oh ! certainly," answered Griffln 5 " certainly." 

** I offered Jack five guineas as his share," continued Ireton t, 
** but he wouldn't take it himself, and gave it to the poor deb- 
tors and felons, who arc now drinking it out in the cellar on thd 
Common Side." 

''Jack's a noble fellow," exclaimed the head-gaoler of Cler- 
kenwell Prison, raising his glass *, " and, though he played me a 
scurvy trick, I 'II drink to his speedy deliverance." 

^* At Tyburn, eh, Mr. Shotbolt?" rejoined the executioner. 
" I '11 pledge you in that toast with all my heart." 

" Well, for my part," observed Mrs. Spurling, " I hope he may 
never see Tyburn. And, if I 'd my own way with the Secretary 
of State, he never should. It 's a thousand pities to hang so 
pretty a fellow. There haven't been so many ladies in the Lodge 
since the days of Claude Du Val, the gentleman highwayman ; 
and they all declare it 'II break their hearts if he 's scragged." 

*' Bah ! " ejaculated Marvel, gruffly. 

" You think our sex has no feeling, I suppose, Sir," cried 
Mrs. Spurling, indignantly; "but I can tell you we have. And, 
what 's more^ I tell you, if Captain Sheppard is hanged, you 
need never hope to call me Mrs. Marvel." 

"'Zounds!" cried the executioner, in astonishment. "Do 
you know what you are talking about, Mrs. Spurling? Why, if 
Captain Sheppard should get off, it 'ud be fifty guineas out of 
my way. There 's the grand laced coat he wore at his trial, which 
I intend for my wedding-dress." 

"Don't mention such a thing, Sir," interrupted the tapslress. 
" I couldn't bear to see you in it. Yon 're speaking of the trial 
brings the whole scene to my mind. Ah ! I shall never forget 
the figure Jack cut on that occasion. What a buzz of admira- 
tion ran round the court as he appeared ! And, how handsome 
and composed he looked! Everybody wondered that such a 
stripling could commit such desperate robberies. His firmness 
never deserted him tiU his old master, Mr. Wood , was examined. 
Then he did give way a bit. And when Mr. Wood's daughter, 
— to whom, I've heard tell, he was attached years ago,— was 
brought up, his courage forsook him altogether, and he trembled, 
And could scarcely stand. Poor young lady! She trembled too, 
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and was unable to give her evidence. When sentence was passed 
there wasn't a dry eye in the court." 

"Yes, there was one," observed Ireton. 

" I guess who you mean," rejoined Shotbolt. " Mr. Wild's." 

"Right," answered Ireton. "It's strange the antipathy he 
bears to Sheppard. I was^ standing near Jack at that awful mo- 
ment, and beheld the look Wild fixed on him. It was like the 
grin of a fiend, and made my Oesh creep on my bones. When 
the prisoner was removed from the dock, we met Jonatlian as 
we passed through the yard. He stopped us, and, addressing 
Jack in a taunting tone, sa|d, ^ Well, I 've been as good as my 
word!' — *True,' replied Sheppard^ *and I Ml be as good as 
mine ! ' And so they parted." 

" And I hope be will, if it 's anything to Jonathan's disadvan- 
tage," muttered Mrs. Spurling, half aside. 

" I 'm surprised Mr., Wild hasn't been to inquire after him to* 
day," observed Langley ; " it 's the first time he 's missed doing 
so since the trial." 

" He 's gone to Enfield after Blueskin, who has so long eluded 
bis vigilance/' rejoined Austin. " Quilt Arnold called this .morn- 
ing to say so. Certain information, it seems, ha&been received 
frdm a female, that Blueskin would be at a flash-ken near the 
Chase at five o'clock to day, and they 're all set out in the expec- 
tation of nabbing him." 

" Mr. Wild had a narrow escape lately, ia that affair of Cap- 
tain Darrell," observed Shotbolt. 

" I don't exactly know the rights of that aSkir," rejoined 
Grifiio, with some curiosity. 

" Nor any one else, I suspect," answered Ireton, winking sig- 
nificantly. " It 's a mysterious transaction altogether. But, as 
much as 4s known is this : Captain Darrell, who resides with 
Mr. Wood at Doliis Hill, was assaulted and half-killed by a. party 
of ruffians, headed, he swore, by Mr. Wild, and his uncle, Sir 
Rowland Trenchard. JMr. Wild, however, proved, on the evi- 
dence of his own servants, that he was at the Old Bailey at the 
Ume \ and Sir Rowland proved that he was in Manchester. So 
the charge was dismissed. Another charge was then brought 
against them by the Captain, who accused them of kidnapping 
him when a boy, and placing him in the hands of a Dutch skip- 
per, named Van Galgebrok, with instructions to throw him over- 
board, which was done, though he afterwards escaped. But this 
accusation, for want of sulBcient evidence, met with the same 
fate as the first, and Jonathan came off victorious. It was thought, 
however, if the skipper could have been found, that the result 
of the case would have been materially different. This was rather 
too much to expect^ for we all know^ if Mr. Wild wishes to 
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keep a tnan out of tbe way, he'll speedily find the meftns to 
do so." 

" Ay, ay," cried the gaolers, laughing. 

^' / could have given awkward evidence in that case, if I *d 
been so inclined,'* said Mrs. Spurting, ^' ay and found Van Gal- 
l^ebrok too. But I never betray an old customer." 

^' Mr. Wild is a great man," said the hangman, repl^ishing 
his pipe, ^^ and we owe him much, and ought to support him. 
Were any thing to happen to him, Newgate wouldn't be what it 
18) nor Tyburn either.*' 

" Mr. Wild has given you some employment, Mr. Marvel," 
remarked Sbotbolt 

" A little, Sir/' replied the executioner, with a grim smile. 

^^jOut of the twelve hundred subjects I 've tucked up, I may 
safely place half to his account. If ever he requires my services, 
he shall find. I *m not ungrateful. And though I say it that 
shouldn't say it, no man can tie a better knot* Mr. Wild, gentle- 
men, and the nubbin'-cheat." 

"Fill your glasses, gentlemen/' observed Ire ton, *^and I'll 
tell you a droll thing Jack said this morning. Amongst others 
who came to see him, was a Mr. Kneebone, a woollen*draper 
in Wych Street, with whose pockets, it appears. Jack, when a 
lad, made a little too free. As this gentleman was going away, 
he said to Jack in a jesting manner, ' that he should be glad to 
see him to-night at supper.' Upon which the other answered, 
^ that he accepted his invitation with pleasure, and would make 
a point of waiting upon him,' Ha ! ha ! ha! " 

" Did he say so?" cried Sbotbolt. *' Then I advise you to 
look. sharply after him, Mr. Ireton -, for may I be hanged myself 
if I don't believe he'll be as good as his word." 

At this juncture, two women, very smartly attired in silk 
hoods and cloaks^ appeared at the door of the Lodge. 

*' Ahl who have we here?" exclaimed GrifBn. 

'^ Only Jack's two wives— Edgeworth Bess and Poll Maggot," 
replied Austin, laughing. 

^' They can 't go into the Condemned Hold," said Ireton, con- 
sequentially ; " it's against Mr. Wild's orders. They must see 
tbe prisoner at the hatch." 

<( Very well. Sir," replied Austin, rising and walking towards 
them. " Well, my jM^ctty dears," he added,—" come to see 
your husband, eh? You must make the most of your time. You 
won 't hAve him long. You 've heard the news, 1 suppose? " 

"That the dead warrant's arrived," returned Edgeworth 
Bess, bursting into a flood of tears ; ** oh, yes ! we 've heard it." 

" How does Jack bear it?" .inquired Mrs. Maggot. 

'^ Like a hero," answered Austin. 
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*' I knew he would,'* replied the Amazon. " G)me Bess, — 
no whimpering. Don't unman him. Are we to see him here ? *' 

" YeS) my love." 

" Weil, then, lose no time in bringing him to us," said Mrs. 
Maggot. " There *s a guinea to drink our health," she added, 
slipping a piece of money into his hand. 

"Here, Caliban," shouted the under-turnkey, " unlock Cap- 
tain Sheppard's padlock, and tell him his wives are in the Lodge 
waiting to see him." 

'' Iss, Massa Austin," replied the black. And taking the keys,^ 
he departed on the errand. 

As soon as he was gone, the two women divested themselves 
of their hoods and cloaks, and threw them, as if inadvertently, 
into the farthest part of the angle in the wall. Their beautifully 
proportioned figures and rather over-displayed shoulders at- 
tracted the notice of Austin, who inquired of the chief turnkey 
^' whether he should stand by them during the interview? " 

'^ Oh! nevermind them," said Mrs. Spurling, who had been 
hastily compounding another bowl of punch. '^ Sit down, and 
enjoy yourself. I '11 keep a look out that nothing happens." 

By this time Caliban had returned, and Jack appeared at the^ 
hatch. He was wrapped in a loose dressing-gown of light ma- 
terial, and stood near the corner where the women's dresses had 
just been thrown down, quite out of sight of all the party, ex- 
cept Mrs. Spurling, who sat on the right of the table. 

** Have you got Jonathan out of the way?" he asked, in an 
eager whisper. 

" Yes, yes," replied Edgeworth Bess. "Patience Kite has 
lured him to Enfield on a false scent after Blueskin. You need 
fear no interruption from him, or any of his myrmidons." 

*' That's well! " cried Jack. " Now stand brfore me. Poll. 
1 've got the watch-spring saw in my sleeve. Pretend to weep 
both of you as loudly as you can. This spike is more than half 
cot through. I was at work at it yesterday and the day before* 
Keep up the clamour for five minutes, and I '11 finish it." 

Thus urged, the damsels began to raise their voices in loud 
lamentation. 

" What the devil are you howling about?" cried Langley. 
" Do you think we are to be disturbed in this way? Make less 
noise, hussies, or I'll turn you out of the Lodge." 

" For shame, Mr. Langley," rejoined Mrs. Spurling : " I 
blush for you, ^irl T€ call yourself a m^n, and interfere with 
the natural course of affection ! Have you no feeling for the 
situation of those poor disconsolate creatures, about to be 
bereaved of all they hold dear? Is it nothing to part with a 
husband to the gallows? il've lost four in the same way, and 
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know what it is." Here she began to blubber loudly for sym- 
pathy. 

" Comfort yourself, my charmer," said Mr. Marve*, in a tone 
intended to be consolatory. "I'll be their substitute." 

" JTomJ" cried the tapstress, with a look of horror : " Never!" 

*' Confusion!" muttered Jack, suddenly pausing in his trfsk, 
'^ the saw has broken just as I am through the spike.'' 

" Can 't we break it off? " replied Mrs. Maggot. 

" I fear not," replied Jack, despondingly. 

^* Let *s try, at all events," returned the Amazpn. 

And grasping the thick iron rod, she pushed with all her 
force against it, while Jack seconded her efforts from within. 
After great exertions on both parts, the spike yielded to their 
combined strength, and snapped suddenly off. 

" Holloa— what 's that? " cried Austin, starting up. 

" Only my darbies," returned Jack, clinking his chains. 

"Oh! that was all, was it?" said the turnkey, quietly re- 
seating himself. 

"Now, give me the woollen cloth to lie round my fetters," 
whispered Sheppard. " Quick:" 

" Here it is," replied Edgeworth Bess. 

" Give me yojur hand. Poll, to help me through," cried Jack, 
as he accomplished the operation. " Keep a sharp look out, 
Bess." 

" Stop ! " interposed Edgeworth Bess ; " Mr. Langley is getting 
up, and coming this t^ay. We're lost." 

" Help me through at all hazards, Poll," cried Jack, straining 
towards tlm opening. 

" The danger 's past," whispered Bess, "Mrs. Spurlrng has 
induced him to sit down again. Ah ! she looks this way, and 
puts her finger to her lips. She comprehends what we 're about. 
We 're all safe!" 

" Don't lose a moment then," cried Jack, forcing himself into 
the aperture, while the Amazon, assisted by Bess, pulled him 
through it. 

"There!" cried Mrs. Maggot, as she placed him without 
noise upon the ground ^ " you 're safe so far." 

'*Come, my disconsolate darlings," cried Austin, "it only 
wants five minutes to six. I expect Mr. Wild here presently. 
Cut it as short as you can." 

" Only two minutes more, Sh'" intreated Edgeworth Bess, 
advancing towards him in such a manner as to screen Jack, who 
crept into the farthest part of the angle,— "only two minutes, 
and we've done." 

" Well, well, I 'm not within a minute," rejoined the turnkey. 
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*' We shall never be able to get you out unseen, Jack " 
whispered Poll Maggot. " You must make a bold push/* 

"Impossible," replied Sheppard, in the same tone, •*That 
would be certain destruction, I can't run in these heavy fetters. 
No ; 1 must face it out. Tell Bess to slip out, and I'll put on her 
cloak and hood.*^ 

Meanwhile, the party at the table continued drinking and 
chatting as merrily as before. 

" I can't help thinking of Jack Sheppard's speech to Mr 
Kneebone,'* observed Shotbolt, as he emptied his tenth tumbler' 
"I'm sure he's meditating an escape, and hopes to accomplish 
it to-night.'^ ^ 

" Poh ! poh ! *' rejoined Ireton : " it was mere Idle boasting I 
examined the Condemned Hold myself carefully this morninir 
and didnU find a nail out of its place. Recollect, he 's chained 
to the groimd by a great horse-padlock, and is never unloosed 
except when he comes to that hatch. If he escapes at all it 
*nust be before our faces." ' 

" It wouldn't surprise me if he did," remarked Griffin. " He 's 
audacity enough for anything. He got out in much the same 
way from the Gatehouse,-stole the key§, and passed through 
a room where I was sitting half-asleep in a chair." 

"Caught you napping, eh?" rejoined Ireton, with a lauffh 
*^ Well, he won't do that here. Til forgive him if he does " ' 

"And so wiH I," said Austin. "We're too wide awake for 
that Am't we, partner?" he added, appealing to Landev 
whom punch had made rather dozy. " 

" I should think so," responded the lethargic turnkey, with a 
yawn. 

During this colloquy. Jack had contrived unobserved to put 
on the hood and cloak, and being about the size of the rightful 
owner, presented a very tolerable resemblance to her. This 
done, Edgeworth Bess, who watched her opportunity sliooed 
out of the Lodge. ^^ 

" Haltoa ! " exclaimed Austin, who had caught a glimpse of 
her departing figure, "one of the women is gone! " 

" No-no," hastUy interposed Mrs. Spurling^ " they 're hoth 
h«pe. Don't you see they 're putting on their cloaks?" 

" That 's false ! " rejoined Marvel, in a low tone : " I perceive 
wha t has taken place. '' 

" Oh I goodness ! " ejaculated the tapstress^ in alarm. " You 
won't betray him." 

" Say the word, and I'm mum," returned the executioner 
" Will you be mine?" 

" It's a very unfair advantage to take—very," replied Mm. 
Spurling; " however. I consent." 

17 
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''Then I '11 lend a helping hand. I shall lose mf fees and the 
laced coat. But it 's better to have the bride without the wed-^ 
din' dress, than the weddin' dress without the bride." 

At this moment, Saint Sepulchre's clock struck six. 

** Close the wicket, Austin," vociferated Ireton, in an autho- 
ritative tone. 

'' Good bye !" cried Jack, as if taking leave of his mistresses, 
'* to-morrow, at the same time." 

"We'll be punctual," replied Mrs. Maggot "Good bye. 
Jack! Keep up your spirits." 

" Now for it !— life or death I" exclaimed J^ick, assuming the 
gait of a female, and stepping towards the door. 

As Aqstin rose to execute his principal's commands, and usher 
the women to the gate, Mrs. Spurling and Marvel rose too. The 
latter walked carelessly towards the hatch, and leaning his back 
iigainst the place whence the spike had beei\ removed, so as 
completely to hide it, continued amoking bis pipe as coolly as if 
nothing had happened. 

Just as Jack gained the entrance, he heard a man's footstep 
behind him, and aware that the slightest indiscretion would 
betray him, he halted, uncertain what to do. 

" Stop a minute, my dear," cried Austin. *♦ You forget that 
you promised me a kiss the last time you were here." 

" Won't one from me do as well? " interposed Mrs. Maggot. 

" Much better," said Mrs. Spurling, hastening to the rescue. 
"** I want to speak to Edgeworth Bess myself." 

So saying, she planted herself between Jack and the turnkey. 
It was a moment of breathless interest to all engaged in the 
attempt. 

"Come — the kiss I" cried Austin, endeavouring to pass his 
•arm familiarly round the Amazon's waist. 

" Hands off!" she exclaimed, "or you'll repent it." 

" Why, what'II you do?" demanded the turnkey. 

" Teach you to keep your distance! " retorted Mrs. Maggot, 
dealing him a buffet that sent him reeling several yards 
backwards. 

" There! off with you!" whispered Mrs. Spurling, squeezing 
Jack's arm, and pushing him towards the door, "and, don't 
come here again." 

Before Austin could recover himself, Jack and Mrs. Maggot 
had disappeared. 

" Bolt the wicket! " shouted Ireton, who, with the others, 
had been not a little entertained by the gallant turnkey's discom- 
fiture. 

This was done, and Austin returned with a crest-fallen look 
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to the table* Upon which Mrs. Spurling, and her now accepted 
gQitor, resumed their seats. 

^* You 'U be as good as your word, my charmer,*' whispered 
the executioner* 

'* Of course," responded the widow, heaving a deep idgh. 
'^ Oh ! Jack! Jack!— -you little know what a price I've paid for 
you!*' 

'* Well, I'm glad those women are gone," remarked Sbotbolt. 
'' Coupling their presence with Jack's speech, I couldn't help 
fearing some misphief might ensue." 

^'That reminds me he's still at large," . returned Ireton. 
^^ Here, Caliban, go and fasten bis padlock." 

^* las, Massa Ireton," replied the black. 

''Stop, Caliban," interposed Mrs. Spurling, who wished to 
protract the discovery of the escape as long as possible. ' ' Before 

fou go, bring me the bottle of pine-apple rum I opened yesterday, 
should like Mr. Ireton and his friends to taste it It is in the 
lower cupboard. Oh ! you haven't got the key-^then 1 must 
have it, I suppose. How provoking ! " she added, pretending to 
rummage her pockets^ '' one never can find a thing when one 
wants it." 

''Never mind it, my dear Mrs. Spurling," rejoined Ireton; 
"we can taste the rum when he returns. We shall have Mr. 
Wild here presently, and I wouldn't for the world— Zounds ! " 
he exclaimed, as the figure of the thieftaker appeared at the 
wicket, " here he is. OflT wiQi you, Caliban! Fly, you rascal !" 

" Mr. Wild here ! " exclaimed Mrs. Spurling in alarm. " Oh 
gracious! he's lost." 

" Who's lost? " demanded Ireton. 

" The key," replied the widow. 
. All the turnkeys rose to salute the thieftaker, whose habitually- 
sullen countenance looked gloomier than usual. Ireton rushed 
forward to open the wicket for him. 

" No Blueskin, I perceive, Sir," he observed, in a deferential 
tone, as Wild entered the Lodge. 

^^No^" re|riied Jonathan, moodily. " I've been deceived by 
fSrise information. But the wench who tricked me shall bitterly 
repent it. I hope this is all. I begin to fear I might be purposely 
got out of the way. Nothing has gone wrong here ? " 

" Nothing whatever," replied Ireton. "Jack is just gone back 
to the Condemned Hold. His two wives have been here." 

" Ha ! " exclaimed Jonathan, with a sudden vehemence that 
electrified the chief turnkey*, "what's this! a spike gone! 
'Sdeath i the women, you say, have been here* He has escaped." 

" Impossible, Sir," replied Ireton, greatly aliirmed. 

"Impossible!" echoed Wild, with a fearful imprecation. 
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^^ No, Sir, it 's qoite possible-- more than possible. It 's certain* 
I'll lay my life lie 's gone. Come vi^itb me to the Condemned 
Hold directly, and, if I find my fears confirmed, I'll — " 

He was here interrupted by the sudden entrance of the blacky 
who rushed precipitately into the room, letting fall the heavy 
bunch of keys in his fright. 

** O Massalreton ! Massa Wild ! " ejaculated Caliban, ^^ Shack 
Sheppart gone ! " 

" Gone? you black devil I— Gone ? " cried Ireton. 

^^ Iss, Massa. Caliban jsarch cbery hole in de place, but Shack 
no dere. Only him big boss padlQck— noting else." 

" I knew it," rejoined Wild, with concentrated rage •, " and 
he escaped you all, in broad day, before your faces. You may 
well say it's impossible! His Majesty^s gaol of Newgate is 
admirably guarded, I must say. Ireton, you are in league with 
him." 

'^ Sir," said the chief turnkey, indignantly. 

'^ You,'iire, Sir," thundered Jonathan ; '^ and, unless you find 
bim, you shan't hold your place a week. I don't threaten idly, 
as you know. And you, Austin \ and you Langley, I say the 
same thing to you." 

" But, Mr. Wild," implored the turnkeys. 

" I've said it," rejoined Jonathan, peremptorily. "And you. 
Marvel, you must have been a party— 

"I, Sir! 

"If he 'snot found, I'll get a new hangman. 

" Zounds ! " cried Marvel, " I-^ 

V Hush ! " whispered the tapstress, " or I retract my promise. 

" Mrs. Spurling," said Jonathan, who overheard the whisper, 
" you owe your situation to me. If you have aided Jack Shep- 
pard's escape, you shall owe your discharge tome also." 

" As you please. Sir," replied the tapstress, coolly. '* And the 
next time Captain JDarrell wants a witness, I promise you he 
shan't look for one in vain." 

" Ha ! hussy, dare you threaten? " cried Wild *, but, checking 
himself, he turned to Ireton and asked, " How long have the 
women been gone? " 

" Scarcely five minutes," replied the latter. 

" One of you fly to the market," returned Jonathan ; " another 
to the river ^ a third to the New Mint. Disperse in every 
direction. We 11 have him yet. A hundred pounds to the man 
who takes bini." 

So saying, he rushed out, followed by Ireton and Langley. 

" A hundred pounds ! " exclaimed Shotbolt. " That's a glo^ 
rious reward. Do you think he '11 pay it? " 

"I'm sure of it," replied Austin. 
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**Theii I'll have it before to-morrow morning/' said the 
keeper of the New Prison, to himself. ^^ If Jack Sheppard sups 
with Mr. Kneebone, I 'ii make one of the parly." 



CHAPTER XI. 

BOLUS BtfLL KSVMITBl). 

About an hour after the occurrences at Newgate, the door 
of the small back-parlour already described at DoUis Hill was 
opened by Winift*ed, who, gliding noiselessly across the room, 
approached a couch, on which was extended a sleeping female, 
and, gazing anxiously at her pale careworn countenance, mur^ 
mured, — ^^ Heaven be praised! she still slumbers— slumbers 
peacefully. The opiate has done its duty* Poor thing ! how 
beautiful she looks ! but how like death ! " 

Deathlike, indeed, was the repose of the sleeper, — deathlike 
and deep. Its very cahnness was frightful. Her lips were apart, 
but no breath seemed to issue from them ^ and, but for a slight 
— very slight palpitation of the bosom, the vital principle might 
be supposed to be extinct. This lifeless appearance was heigh- 
tened by the extreme sharpness of her features— especially the 
nose and chin, —and by the emaciation of her limbs, which was 
painfully distinct through her drapery. Her attenuated arms 
were crossed upon her breast ; and her black brows and eye- 
lashes contrasted fearfully with the livid whiteness of her skin. 
A few short, dark locks, escaping from beneath her head-dress, 
showed tbut her hair had been removed^ and had only been 
recently allowed to grow again. 

" Poor Mrs. Sheppard ! " sighed Winifred, as she contem- 
plated the beautiful wreck before her, — *' Poor Mrs- Sheppard! 
when I see her thus, and think of all she has endured, of all 
she may yet have to endure^ I could almost pray for her release 
from trouble. I dare not reflect upon the effect that her son's 
fate,— if the efforts to save him are ineffectual,— may have upon 
her enfeebled frame, and still worse upon her mind. What a 
mercy that the blow aimed at her by the ruffian, Wild, though 
it brought her to the brink of the grave, should have restored 
her to reason ! Ah ! she stirs." 

As she said this, she drew a little aside, while Mrs. Sheppard 
heaved a deep sigh, and opened her eyes, which now looked 
larger, blacker, and more melaiichtjly than ever. 

" Where am I?" she cried, passing her hand across her brow. 

" With your friends, dear Mrs. Sheppard," replied Winifred, 
advancing. 
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^' Ah ! you are there, my dear young lady," said the widow, 
smiling faintly ; '' when I first waken, I'm always in dread of 
finding myself again in that horrible asylum." 

" You need never be afraid of that," returned Winifred, af- 
fectionately ; '* my father will take care you never leave him 
more.'* 

^^ Oh ! how much I owe him ! " said the widow, with fervour, 
^* for bringing me here, and removing me from those dreadful 
sights and sounds, that would have driven me distracted, even 
if I had been in my right mind. And how much 1 owe you^ 
too, dearest Winifred, for your kindness and attention. With- 
out you I should never have recovered either health or reason. 
I can never be grateful enough. But, though / cannot reward 
you. Heaven will." 

^^ Don't say anything about it, dear Mrs. Sheppard," rejoined 
Winifred, controlling her emotion, and speaking as cheerfully 
as she could ^ '' I would do anything in the world for you, and 
so would my father, and so would Thames \ but he ougfu, for 
he *s your nephew, you know. We all love you dearly." 

*^ Bless you ! bless you!" cried Mrs. Sheppard, averting her 
face to hide her tears. 

'^ I mustn't tell you What Thames means to do for you if ever 
he gains his rights,'* continued Winifred ; '' but I may tell you 
what my father means to do." 

^^ He has done too much already," answered the widow. *^ I 
shall need little more." 

" But, do hear what it is," rejoined Winifred^ " you know 
I 'm shortly to be united to your nephew, — ^that is," she added, 
blushing, *' when he can be married by bis right name, for my 
father won't consent to it before." 

'' Tour father will never oppose your happiness, my dear, I 'm 
sure," said Mrs. Sheppard ; '' but, what has this to do with me?" 

*' You shall hear," replied Winifred 5 "when this marriage 
takes place, you and I shallbe closely allied, but my father wishes 
for a still closer alliance." 

" I don't understand you, returned Mrs. Sheppard. 

" To be plain, then," said Winifred, " he has asked me whe- 
ther I have any objection to you as a mother." 

'^ And what — ^what was your answer? " demanded the widow, 

eagerly. 

" Can't you guess?" returned Winifred, throwing her arms 
about her neck. " That he couldn't choose any one so agreeable 
to me." 

" Winifred," said Mrs. Sheppard, after a brief pause, during 
which she appeared overcome by her feelings,— "Winiflred," 
she said, gently disengaging herself from the young girl's em^ 
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brace, and speaking in a firm voice, '^ you must dissuade your 
father from this step." 

" How?" exclaimed the other. " Can you not love him?" 

^' Love him ! " echoed the widow. '^ The feeling is dead within 
my breast. My only love is for my poor lost son. I can esteem 
him, regard him ; bqt, love him as he ought to be loved*— that I 
cannot do." 

" Your esteem is all he will require," urged Winifred. 

" He has it, and will ever have it," replied IVlrs. Sheppard, 
passionately, — '^ he has my boundless gratitude, and devotion^ 
But I am not worthy to be any mah*s wife— far less Ms wife. 
Winifred, you are deceived in me. You know not what a 
wretched guilty thing I am. You know not in what dark places 
my life has been cast^ with what crimes it has been stained. 
But the offences I ?ui9e committed are venial in comparison 
with what I should commit were I to wed your father. No— no, 
it must never be." 

"You paint yourself worse than you are, dear Mrs. Sheppard," 
rejoined Winiftped kindly. " Your faults were the faults of cir- 
cumstances." 

" Palliate them as you may," replied the widow, gravely, 
" they were faults \ andas such, cannot be repaired by a greater 
wrong. If you love me, do not allude to t^is subject again." 

"I'm sorry I mentioned it at all, since it distresses you," re- 
turned Winifred ; " but, as I knew my father intended to pro- 
pose to you, if poor Jack should be respited-—" 

" If he should be respited?" repeated Mrs. Sheppard, ^th 
startling eagerness. "Does your father doubt it? Speak! tell 
me?" 

Winifred made no answer. 

" Your hesitation convinces me he does," replied the widow. 
" Is Thames returned from London?" 

" Not yet," replied the other ; " but I expect him every 
minute. My fathei^'s chief fear, I must tell you, is from the 
baneftil influence of Jonathan Wild." 

" That fiend is ever in my path," exclaimed Mrs. Sheppard, 
with a look, the wildness of which greatly alarmed her compa- 
nion. " I cannot scare him thence." 

"Hark!" cried Winifred, " Thames is arrived. I hear the 
sound of his horse^s feet in the yard. Now you will learn the 
result." 

" Heaven support me!" cried Mrs. Sheppard, faintly. 

" Breathe at this phial," said Winifred. 

Shortly afterwards,— it seemed an age to the anxious mother, 
—Mr. Wood entered the room, followed by Thames. The latter 
looked very pale, either from the effect of his wound, which was 
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not yet entirefy healed, or from suppressed eiiiotfoii,*-^partIy^ 
perhapis, from both caases, — and wore his left arm in a sling. 

** Well ! '* cried Mrs. Sheppard, raising herself, and looking at 
him as if her life depended upon the answer. ^^ He is respited?"^ 

" Alas! no,'* replied Thames, sadly. *'The warrant for hia 
execution is arrived. There is no further hope." 

" My poor son ! " groaned the widow, sinking backwards. 

" Heaven have mercy on his soul ! " ejaculated Wood. 

** Poor Jack! " cried Winifred, burying her face in her lover'a 
bosom. 

Not a word was uttered for some time, nor any sound heard 
except the stifled sobs of the unfortunate mother. 

At length, she suddenly started to her ^t ^ andy before Wini- 
fred could prevent her, staggered up to Than^es*. 

^* When is he to suffer?" she demanded, fixing her large blnck 
eyes, which burnt with an insane gleam, upon him. 

" On Friday," he replied. 

"Friday! " echoed Mrs. Sheppard •, " and to-day is Monday. 
He has three days to live. Only three days. Three short days* 
Horrible!" 

" Poor soul! her senses are going again," said Mr. Wood, 
terrified by the wildness of her looks. "I was afraid it would 
be so." 

" Only three days," reiterated the widow, ** three short, shorl 
days,— ^nd then all is over. Jonathan's wicked threat is fulfilled 
at last. The gallows is in view— I see it with all its hideous ap- 
paratus !--ough!" and shuddering violently, she placed her 
hands before her, as if to exclude some frightful vision from her 
sight. 

" Do not despair, my sweet soul," said Wood, in a soothing 
tone. ^ 

" Do hot despair!" echoed Mr$. Sheppard, with a laugh that 
cut the ears of those who listened to it like a razor,— ^^ Do not 
despair ! And who or what shall give me comfort when my son 
is gone? I have wept till my eyes are dry,— suffered till my heart 
is broken,^— prayed till the voice of prayer is dumb,— and all of 
no avail. He will be hanged — hanged — hanged. Ha! ha! What 
have I left.but despair and madness? Promise me one thing, 
Mr. Wood," she continued, with a sudden change of tone, and 
convulsively clutching the carpenter's arm, " promise it me," 

** Anything, my dear," replied Wood, *' What is it?" 

^^ Bury us together in one grave in Willesden churchyard. 
There is a small yew-tree west of the church. Beneath that tree 
let us lie. In one grave, mind. Do you promise to do this?" 

'' Solemnly," rejoined the carpenter. 
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** Enough/^ said tbe widow, gratefully. ^^ J must see bim to- 
night." 

" Impossible, dear Mrs. Sheppard," said Thames. "To-mor- 
row I will take you to bim." 

" To-morrow will be too late," replied the widow, in a hol- 
low voice, '^ I feel it will. I must go to-night, or I shall never 
behold him again. I must bless him before I die. I have strength 
enough to drag myself there, and I do not want to return." 

^* Be paciGed, sweet soul," said Wood, looking meaningly at 
Thames ; " you shall go, and I will accompany you." 

" A mother's blessing on you," replied Mrs.^ Sheppard, fer- 
vently, " And now," she added » with somewhat more compo- 
sure, ^ leave me, dear friends, I entreat, for a few minutes to 
collect my scattered thoughts — to prepare myself for what I have 
to go through-rto pray for my son." 

" Shall we do so ?" whispered Winifred to her father. 

" By all means," returned Wood; ** don't delay an instant." 
And^ followed by the young couple, who gazed wistfully at the 
poor sufferer, he hastily quitted the room, and locked the door 
after him. 

Mrs. Sheppard was no sooner alone than she fell upon her 
knees by the side of the couch, and poured forth her heart in 
prayer. So absorbed was she by her passionate supplications that 
she was insensible to anything passing around her, until she felt 
a touch upon her shoulder, and heard a well-known voice breathe 
in her ear—" Mother !" 

She started at the sound as if an apparition had called her, 
screamed, and fell into her son's outstretched arms. 

" Mother ! dear mother !" cried Jack, folding her to his breast. 

" My son! my dear, d^ar son !" returned Mrs, Sheppard, re- 
turning his embrace with all a parent's tenderness. 

Jack was completely overcome. His chest heaved violently^ 
and big tears coursed rapidly down his cheeks. 

" I don't deserve it," he said, at length-, " but I would have 
risked a thousand deaths to enjoy this moment's happiness." 

" And you must have risked much to obtain it, my love. 1 
have scarcely recovered from the shock of hearing of your con- 
demnation, when I behold you free !" 

" Kot two hours since," rejoined Jack, " I was chained down 
in the Condemned Hold in Newgate. With a small saw, con^ 
veyed to me a few days since by Thames Darrell, which I con- 
trived to conceal upon my person, I removed a spike in the 
hatch, and, with the aid of some other friends, worked my way 
out. Having heard from Thames that you were better, and that 
your sole anxiety was about mej I came to give you the flrsi 
intelligence of my escape. " 
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^' Bless you for it. But you will stay here V 

" I dare not. I must proyide for my safety." 

" Mr. Wood will protect you," urged Mrs. Sheppard. 

'^ He has not the power — ^perhaps not the will to do so. And 
if he would, /would not subject him to the annoyance. The 
moment my escape is known, a large reward will be placed on 
my head. My dress, my person will be .minutely described. 
Jonathan Wild and his blood-hounds, with a hundred others, 
incited by the reward, will be upon my track. Nay, for aught I 
know, some of them may even now have got scent of me." 

'' You terrify me," cried Mrs. Sheppard. '' Oh ! if this is the 
case, do not stay an instant. Fly ! fly !" 

^' As soon ,as I can do so with safety; I will return, or send to 
you," said Jack. 

'* Do not endanger yourself on my account," rejoined his 
mother. ^' I am quite easy now; receive iny blessing, my dear 
son -, and if we never meet again, rest assured my last pray^ 
shall be for you." 

'^Do not talk thus, dear mother," returned Jack, gs^zing 
anxiously at her pale countenance, ^^ or I shall not be able to 
quit you. You must live for me." 

'^ I will try to do so," replied the widow, forcing a smile^ 
*' One last embrace. I need not counsel you to avoid those fatal 
courses which have placed you in such fearful jeopardy." 

'^ You need not," replied Jack, in a tone of the deepest com- 
punction. ^' And, oh! forgive me, though I can never foi^ive 
myself, for the misery I have caused you." 

^.^ Forgive you !" ec^iqed his mother, with a look radiant with 
delight. '' I have nothing to fdrgive. Ah !" she screamed, with 
a sudden change of manner ; and pointing to the window, which 
Jack had left open, and at which a dark figure was standing, 
" there is Jonathan Wild !" 

" Betrayed!" exclaimed Jack, glancing in the same direction. 
^'The door!— the door !— death !" he added, las he tried the 
handle, 'Ml is locked — and I am unarmed. Madman that I am 
to be so I" 

'^ Help !" shrieked Mrs. Sheppard. 

^^ Be silent," said Jonathan, striding deliberately into the 
room ; '^ these cries will avail you nothing. Whoever answers 
them must assist me to capture your son. Be silent; I say, if you 
value his safety." 

Awed by Jonathan's manner, Mrs. Sheppard repressed the 
scream that rose to her lips, and both mother and son gazed with 
apprehension at the heavy figure of the thieftaker, which, viewed 
in the twilight, seemed dilated to twice its natural size, and ap- 
peared almost to block up the vnndow. In addition to his cus* 
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ternary arms, Jonatban carried a bludgeon with a large heavy 
knob, suspended from his wrist by a loop \ a favourite weapon, 
which he always took with him oh dangerous expeditions, and 
which, if any information had been requisite, would have told 
Sheppard that the present was one of them* 

*^ Well, Jack," be said, after a pause, ^* are you, disposed to go 
back quietly with me?'' 

^* You '11 ascertain that when you attempt to touch, me," re- 
joined Sheppard, resolutely. 

^'My janizaries are within call," returned Wild. ''I'm 
armed *, you are not." 

'' It matters not. You shall not take me alive." 

'' Spare him ! spare him !" cried Mrs. Sheppard, falling on ber 
knees. 

'' Get up, mother," cried Jack ; '' do not kneel to him. I 
wouldn't accept my life flrom him. I 've foiled him hitherto, and 
will foil him yet. And, come what will, I '11 balk him of the sla- 
tisfaction of hanging me." 

Jonathan raised bis bludgeon, but controlled himself by a 
powerftil effort. ^ 

" Fool !" he cried, " do you think I would'nt have secured you 
before this if I had'nt some motive for my forbearance ?" 

'' And that motive is fear," repliied Jack contemptuously. 

"Fear!" echoed Wild, in a terrible tone,— "fear! Repeat 
that word again, and nothing shall save you." 

" Don't anger him, my dear son," implored the poor widow, 
with a look of anguish at Jack. "Perhaps he means well." 

" Alad as you are, you're the more sensible of the two, I 
must say," rejoined Jonathan. 

" Spare him I" cried Mrs. Sheppard, who fancied she had 
made some impression on the obdurate breast of the thieftaker, 
— ^" spare him ! and I will forgive you, will thank you, bless you. 
Spare him ! spare him I" 

" On one condition I will spare him," returned Wild ; " on 
one condition only.** 

" What is it ?" asked the poor woman. 

" Either be or you must return with me ," answered Jona- 
than. 

" Take mcj then," replied the widow. And she would have 
rushed to him, if she had not been forcibly withheld by her son. 

" Do not go near him, mother," cried Jack ; "do not believe 
him. There is some deep treachery hidden beneath his words." 
I i^i^ill go," said Mrs. Sheppard, struggling to get firee. 
Attend to me, Mrs. Sheppard," said Jonathan, looking 
calmly on at this distressing scene, " Attend to me, and do not 
heed him. I swear to you, solemnly swear to you, I will save 
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your 86a's life, nay more, will befriend Urn, will place him out 
of the reach of his enemies, if you consent to become my wife." 

'^ Execrable villain ! " exclaimed Jack. 

'^You hear that/' cried Mrs. Sheppard; ^^ he swears to save 
you*' 

"Well," replied her son •, "and you spurn the proposal." 

" No ; she accepts it," rejoined Johatfaan, triumphantly. 
" Come along, Mrs. Sheppard. I Ve a carriage within call shall 
convey you swiftly to town. Come ! cornel " 

" Hear me, mother," cried Jack, " and I will explain to you 
why the villain makes this strange and revolting proposal. He 
wen knows th&t but two llviBs— those of Thames Darrell and Sir 
Rowland Trenchard, — ^stand between you and the vast posses- 
sions of the family. Those lives removed, — and Sir Rowland is 
completely in his power, the estates would be yours— his ! if he 
were your husband. Now do yoli see his motive? " 

"I see nothing but your danger," replied his mother, ten^ 
derly. 

^'Granted it were as you say. Jack," said Wild-,— "and I 
sha'n't take the trouble to contradict you — the estates would be 
yowr* hereafter." 

"Liar I " cried Jack. "Do you affect ignorance that I am a 
condemned felon, and can inherit nothing? But do, not imagine 
that under any circumstances I would accept your terms. My 
mother shall never degrade herself by a connection with you." 

"Degrade herself," rejoined Jonathan, brutally. "Do you 
think I would take a harlot to my bed, if it didn't suit my pur- 
poses to do so ? " 

"He says right," replied Mrs. Sheppard, distractedly. "I am 
only fit for such as him. Take me ! lake me ! " 

" Before an hour you shall be mine," said Jonathan advan* 
cmg towards her. 

" Back ! " cried Jack fiercely : "lay a finger on her, and I will 
fell70u to the ground. Mother! do you know what you do? 
Would you sell yourself to this fiend ? " 

"I would sell myself, body and soul, to save you," rejoined 
his mother, bursting from his grasp. 

Jonathan caught her in his arms. 

" Come away ! " he cried, with the roar of a demon. ^ 

This laugh and his looks alarmed her. 

"It is the fiend I " she exclaimed, recoiling. "Save me ! — 
save me ! " 

" Damnation ! " vociferated Jonathan, savagely. " We 've no 
time for any Bedlam scenes now. Come along, you mad jade. 
I '11 teach you submission in time." 

With this, he endeavoured to force her off ^ but, before he 
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could accomplish his purpose^ he wfts arrested, and his throat 
seized by Jack. In the struggle, Mrs. Sheppard broke from 
him, and Glled the room with her shrieks. 

"I'M now pay Ihe debt I owe you," cried Jack, tightening 
his gripe till the thieftaker blackened in the face. 

"Dog!" cried Wild, freeing himself by a powerful effort, 
and dealing Jack a violent blow with the heavy hludgeon, which 
knocked him backwards, " you are not yet a match for Jonathan 
Wild. Neither you nor your mother shall escape me. But I 
must summon my janizaries." So saying; he raised a whistle to 
his lips, and blew a loud call \ and, as this was unanswered, 
another still louder. •'Confusion J" he cried j "something has 
happened. But I won't be cheated of my prize." 

"Help ! help !" shrieked Mrs. Sheppard, flQeing from him to 
the, farthest porner of the room. 

But it was of no avail. Jonathan again seized her, when the 
door was thrown open, and Thames Darrell, fpUowed by 
Mr. Wood and several serving-men, all well armed, rushed 
into the room. A glance sufficed to show the young man how 
matters stood. He flew to the window, and would have passed 
his sword through the thieftaker's body, if the latter had not 
quickly interposed the person of Mrs. Sheppard, so that if the 
blow had been stricken she must have received it. 

"Quilt!— Mendez! — Where are you?" vociferated Wild, 
sounding his whistle for the third time. 

" You call in vain," rejoined Thames. " Your assistants are 
in my power. Yield, villain! " 

"Never! " replied Jonathan. 

"Put down your burthen, monster!" shouted Wood, point- 
ing an immense blunderbuss at him. 

" Take her," cried Jonathan ; and, flinging the now inanimate 
body of the poor widow, who had fainted in the straggle, into the 
arms of Thames, he leapt through the window, and by the time 
the latter could consign her to Wood, and dart after him, he 
had disappeared. 

"Pursue him," cried Thames to the attendants, " and see that 
be does not escape." 

The order was promptly obeyed. 

"Jack," continued Thames, addressing Sheppard, who had 
only just recovered from the blow, and regained his feet, " I 
don't ask Aofv you came hei*e, nor do 1 blame your rashness in 
doing so. Fortunately, ever since Wild's late murderous attack, 
the household has all been well armed. A post-chaise seen io 
the road first alarmed us. On searching the grounds, we found 
two suspicious-looking fellows in the garden, and had scarcely 
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secqred them, wben your mother's cries sammoned us hither , 
just in time to preserve her." 

^^ Your arrival was most providential/' said Jack. 

'^ You must not remain here another instant," replied Thames. 
^* My horse is at the door, saddled, with pistols in the holsters, 
—mount him and fly/' 

''Thames, I have much to say," said Jack, ''much that con- 
cerns your safety." 

" Not now," returned Thames, impatiently. " I cannot — will 
not suffer you to remain here." ' 

" I will go, if you will consent to meet me at midnight near 
the old house in Yfjch Street," replied Jack. " By that time, I 
shall have fully considered a plan which occurs to me for de- 
feating the schemes of your enemies." 

" Before that time you will be captured, if you expose your- 
self thus," rejoined Thame^s. " However, I will be there. Fare- 
well." 

" Till midnight," replied Jack. 

And imprinting a kiss upon his mother's cold lips, he left the 
room. He found the horse where Thames told him be would 
find him, mounted, and rode off across the fields in the direction 
of town. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THK wnX HOtl. 

Jonathan Wild's flrst object, as soon as he had made good 
his retreat, was to ascertain what had become of his janizaries, 
and, if possible, to release them. With this view, he hurried to 
the spot where he had left the post-chaise, and found it drawn 
up at the road-side, the postilion dismounted, and in charge of 
a couple of farming-men. Advancing towards them, sword in 
hand, Jonathan so terrified the hinds by his fierce looks and 
determined manner, that, after a slight show of resistance, they 
took to their heels, leaving him master of the field. He then 
threw open the door of the vehicle, in which he found his jani- 
zaries with their arms pinioned, and, leaping into it, ordered 
the man to drive off. The postilion obeyed, and dashed off as 
hard as his horses could gallop along the beautiful road leadiujg 
to Neasdon and Wiliesden, just as the servingmen made their 
appearance. Arrived at the latter place, Jonathan, who, mean- 
while, had contrived to liberate his attendants from their bonds, 
drew up at the Six Bells, and hiring a couple of horses, des- 
patched his attendants in search of Jack Sheppard, while he 
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proceeded to* town. Dismissing tbe post-cbaise at the Old 
Bailey, he walked to Newgate to ascertain what bad occurred 
since tbe escape. It was just upon the stroke of nine as he 
entered the Lodge, and Mr. Austin was dismissing a host of 
inquirers who had been attracted thither by the news, — for it 
had already been extensively noised abroad. Some of these 
persons were examining the spot where the spike bad been cut 
off ; others the spike itself, now considered a remarkable object ; 
and all were marvelling how Jack could have possibly squeezed 
himself through such a narrow aperture, until it was explained 
to thepi by Mr: Austin that the rjenowned housebreaker was of 
slender bodily conformation, and therefore able to achieve a 
feat, which he, Mr. Austin, or any man of similar dimensions, 
would have found wholly impossible. Affixed to the wall, in a 
conspicuous situation, was a large placard, which, after minutely 
describing Sheppard's appearance and attire, concluded thus : 
— " Whoever will discover or apprehend the cfbove Joim 
Shbppard , so that he he brought to justice, shall receive 
ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS REWARD, to be paid by 
Mr. Pitt, the keeper of Newgate.'^ 

This placard attracted universal attention. While Jonathan 
was conversing with Austin, from vrhom he took care to conceal 
the fact of his having seen Sheppard since his escape, Ireton 
entered the Lodge. 

'^ Altogether unsuccessftil, Sir," said the chief turnkey, with 
a look of disappointment, not unmixed with apprehension, as he 
approached Wild. ^*I*ve been to all tbe flash cases in town, 
and can hear nothing of him or his wives. First, I went to 
Country Tom 's, the Goat, in Long Lane. Tom swore he hadn't 
set ^yes on him since the trial. I next proceeded to Jenny 
Bunch's, the Ship, in Trig Lane — there I got the same answer. 
Then to tbe Feathers, in Drury Lane. Then to the Golden 
Ball, in the same street. Then to Martin's brandy-shop, in Fleet 
Street. Then to Dan Ware's, in Hanging Sword Court. Then 
to the Dean's Head, in St. Martin's Le Grand. And, lastly, to 
the Seven Cities o' Reftige, in tbe New Mint. And nowhere 
could I obtain the slightest information." 

'' Humph ! " exclaimed WUd. 

^' Have you been more successful. Sir? " ventured Ireton. 

Jonathan shook his head. 

^' Mr. Sbotbolt thinks he has a scheme that can't fail," inter- 
posed Austin ; ** but he wishes to know whether you'll be as 
good as your word, in respect to the great reward you offered 
for Jack 's capture. " 

'' Have I ever broken my word in such matters, that he dares 
put the question?" rejoined Jonathan sternly. ^'Tell Mr. 
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Sbotbolt that if he, or any other person^ takes Jack Sheppard 
berore to-morrow morning, I '11 double it. Do yon hear ? " 

" I do, Sir," replied Austin respectfully. 

'^ Two hundred pounds, if he 's lodged in Newgate before to- 
morrow morning,'' continued Wild^ ^' Maka it known among 
your friends." And he strode out of the place. . 

^' Two hundred pounds!" exclaimed Ireton, '^besiides the 
governor 's offer — that's three hundred* I roust go to work 
again. Keep a sbacp look out, Austin, and see that we lose no 
one else. I should be sorry if Sbotbolt got the reward," 

^'Devilish hard! I'm not allowed a chance," grumbled 
Austin, as he was left alone. '' However; some one mustjook 
after the gaol -, and ihey 're all gone but me. It 'js fortunate we've 
no mo^e Jack Sheppards, or I .should stand but a poor chance. 
Well, I don't think they'll any of 'em nab him, that's one 
comfort." 

On quitting the Lodge^ Wild repaired to his own habitation. 
Telling the porter that he would attend to the house himself, he 
bade him go in search of Jack Sheppard. There was something 
in Jonathan 's manner, as he issued this command, that^struck 
the man as singular, and he afterwards recalled it. He, however, 
made no remark at the time, but instantly prepared to set out. 
As soon as he was gone, Jonathan went up stairs to the audience- 
chamber \ and, sitting down, appeared for some time buried in 
reflection. The dark and desperate thoughts that were passing 
through his mind at this time will presently be shown. After a 
vhile, he raised his eyes ^ and, if their glance could have been 
witnessed at the moment, it could not have been easily forgotten. 
Muttering something to himself, he appeared to be telling upon 
his lingers the advantages and disadvantages of some scheme 
he had in contemplatiob. That be had resolved c^on its execu- 
tion, whatever it naight be, was evident from his saying aloud, — 

*' I will do it. So good an opportunity may never occur 
again." 

Upon this he arose, and paced the room hastily backwards 
and forwards, as if further arranging his plans. He then un- 
locked a cabinet, opened a secret drawer; and, after ransacking 
its contents, discovered a paper he was in search of, and a 
glove. Laying these carefdlly aside, he restored the drawer to 
its place. His next occupation was to take out his pistols, exa- 
mine the priming, and rub the flints. His sword then came 
in for his scrutiny : he felt at, and appeared satisGed with its 
edge. This employment seemed to afford him the highest satis- 
faction ; for a diabolical grin— it cannot be called a smile— 
played upon his face all the time he was engaged in it. His 
sword done with, he took up the bludgeon ; balanced it in his 
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hand-, upon the points of his fingers*, and let it fall with a 
smash, intentionaOy, upon the table. 

^^ After ail," he said, *' this is the safest weapon. No instru- 
ment Tve ever used has done me sach good service. It shall 
be the bludgeon." So saying, he slung it upon his wrist. 

Taking up a link, which was blazing beside him, he walked 
across the room ; and touching a spring in the wall, a secret 
door flew open. Beyond was a narrow bridge, crossing a cir-- 
cular building, at the bottom of which lay a deep well. It was 
a dark mysterious place, and what it was used for no one 
exactly knew -, but it was called by those who had seen it the 
Well Hole. The bridge was protected on either side by a railing 
with banisters placed at wide intervals. Steps to aid the descent, 
which was too steep to be safe without them, led to a door on 
the opposite side. This door^ which was open, Jonathan locked 
and took out the key. As he stood upon the bridge, he held 
down the light, and looked into the profound abyss. The red 
glare fell upon the slimy brick-work, and tinged the inky waters 
below. A slight cough uttered by Jonathan at the moment 
awakened the echoes of the place, and was returned in hollow 
reverberations. " There'll be a louder echo here presently," 
thought Jonathan. Before leaving the place he looked upwards, 
and could just discern the blue vault and pale stars of heaven 
through an iron grating at the top. 

On his return to the room, Jonathan purposely left the door 
of the Well Hole ajar. Unlocking a cupboard, he then took out 
some cold meat and other viands, with a flask of wine, and 
a bottle of brandy, and began to eat and drink voraciously. He 
had very nearly cleared the board, when a knock was heard 
below, and descending at the summons, he found his two jani- 
zaries. They had both been unsuccessfdl. As Jonathan scarcely 
expected a more satisfactory result, he made no comment; but, 
ordering Quilt to continue bis search, and not to return until he 
had found the ftigitive, called Abraham Mendez into the house, 
and shut the door. . 

" I want you for the job I spoke of a short time ago. Nab," 
he said. '^ I mean to have no one but yourself in it. Come up 
stairs, and take a glass of brandy." 

Abraham grinned, and silently followed his master, who, as 
soon as they reached the audience-chamber, poured out a 
bumper of spirits, and presented it to him. The Jew swaUowed 
it at a draught. 

'^ By my shoul!" he exclaimed, smacking his lips, *^ dat ish 
goot— very goot" 

''You shall finish the bottle when the job's done," replied 
Jonathan. 

18 
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'' Vat i^ it, Mishter YUd ? " inquired Mendez. '' Sbir Rowland 
Trenchard's affair — eh ? " 

"That's it," rejoined Jonathan; "I expect him here every 
minute. When you've admitted him, steai into the room, hide 
yourself, and don't move till 1 utter the words, 'You Ve a 
long journey before you.' That's your signal." 

'.' And a fanioush goot shignal it ish," laughed Abraham. 
" He hash a long journey before him — ha ! ha ! " 

"Peace!" cried Jonathan. "There's his knock. Go, and 
let him in. And mind you don't arouse his suspicions." 

" Never fear— never fear," rejoined Abraham, as'he took up 
the link, and left the room. 

Jonathan cast a hasty glance around, to see that all was 
properly arranged for his purpose; placed a chair with its back 
to the door; disposed the lights on the table so as to throw 
the entrance of the room more into shadow; and then flung- 
himself into a seat to await Sir Rowland's arrival. 

He had not to wait long. Enveloped in a large cloak, Sir 
Rowland stalked into the room, and took the seat assigned 
him; while the Jew, who received a private signal from Jona* 
than, set down the link npar the Entrance of the well-hole, 
and, having made fast the door, crept behind one of the cases. 

Fancying they were alone. Sir Rowland threw aside his cloak, 
and produced a heavy bag of money, which he flung upon the 
table ; and, when Wild had feasted his greedy eyes sufficiently 
upon its golden contents, he handed him a pocket-book died 
with notes. 

" You have behaved like a man of honour, Sir Rowland," 
said Wild, after he had twice told over the money. " Right 
to a farthing." 

'* Give me an acquittance," said Trenchard. 

" It's scarcely necessary," replied Wild; " however, if you 
require it, certainly. There it is. * Received from Sir Rowland 
Trenchard, 15,000/.— Jonathan Wild : August 3lst, 1724.' Will 
that do?" 

" It will," replied Trenchard. " This is our last transaction 
together." 

" I hope not," replied Wild. 

"It is the last," continued the knight, sternly; " and I trust 
we may never meet again. I have paid you this large sum— not 
because you are entitled to it, for you have failed in what you 
undertook to do, but because I desire to be troubled with you 
no further. I have now settled my affairs, and made every 
preparation for my departure to France, where I shall spend 
the remainder of my days. And I have made such arrange- 
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ments that at my decease tardy justice will be done my in- 
jured nephew." 

'' You have made no such arrangements as will compromise 
me, I hope, Sir Rowland ?" said Wild, hastily. 

" While I live you are safe," rejoined Trenchard •, " after 
my death I can answer for nothing." 

** 'SbloodI" exclaimed Wild, uneasily. " This alters the case 
materially. When were you last confessed, Sir Rowland?" he 
added abruptly. . . 

" Why do you ask?" rejoined the other haughtily. 
^^ Because— because I'm always distrustful of a priest," re- 
joined Jonathan. 

'*• I have just parted from one," said Trenchard. 
^^ So much the worse," replied Jonathan, rising and taking 
a turn, as if uncertain what to do. 

" So much the belter," rejoined Sir Rowland. " He who 
stands on the verge of the grave, as I do, should never be un- 
prepared.'' 

" You 're strangely superstitious, Sir Rowland," said Jona- 
than, halting, and looking steadfastly at him. 
" If I were so, I should not be here," returned Trenchard. 
" How so?" asked WiW, curiously. 
^^ I had a terrible dream last night. I thought my sister and 
her murdered husband dragged me hithejr, to this very room, 
and commanded you to slay me." 

'' A terrible dream, indeed," said Jonathan thoughtfully. 
*' But you musn't indulge these gloomy thoughts. Let me re- 
commend a glass of wine." 

'^ My penance forbids it," said Trenchard, waving his hand. 
** I cannot remain here long." 

'^ You will remain longer than you anticipate," muttered 
WUd. 

^' Before I go," continued Sir Rowland, *' I must beg of you 
to disclose to me all you know relative to the parentage of 
Thames Darrell." 

" Willingly," replied Wild. " Thinking it likely you might 
desire to have this information, I prepared accordingly. First, 
look at this glove. It belonged to his father, and was worn by 
him on the night he was murdered. You will observe that a 
coronet is embroidered on it." 

*^ Ha ! " exclaimed Trenchard, starting, '^ is he so highly 
born?" 

** This letter will informyou," replied Wild, placing a docu- 
ment in his hand. 
" What is this? " cried Sir Rowland. " I know the hand— 
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ha! my friend! and! have murdered Mm! And my sister was 
thus nobly, thus illustriously wedded. O God ! O God ! " 
And he appeared eoovuteed wUh agony. 
** Oh ! if I had known this/* he exciaimed, ** what guilt, wb»t 
remorse might have been spared me ! " 

'^ Repentance comes too late when the deed 's done/' returned 
Wild, bitterly. 

*^ It is not too late to repair the wrong I have done my ne^ 
phew," cried Trencbard. '* 1 will set about it instantly. He sbaH 
have the estates. I will return to Manchester at once." 

'^ You had better take some refreshment before you start," 
rejoined Wild. " ' Fou Ve a long journey before you.* " 

As the signal was given, the Jew, who bad been some time in 
expectation of it, darted swiftly and silently behind Sir Rowland, 
and flung a cloth over his head, while Jonathan, rushing upon him 
in front, struck him several quick and violent blows in the face 
with the bludgeon. The white cloth was instantly dyed with crim* 
son ^ but, regardless of this, Jonathan continued his murderous 
assault. The struggles of the wounded man were desperate — ^so 
desperate, that in his agony he overset the table, and, in the 
confusion, tore off the cloth, and disclosed a face horribly mu- 
tilated, and streaming with blood. So appalling was the sight, 
that even the murderers— familiar as they were with scenes of 
slaughter, ^looked aghast at it. 

During this dreadful pause the wretched man felt Cor bis 

sword. It had been removed from the scabbard by the Jew. 

He uttered a deep groan, but said nothing. . 

" Despatch him ! " roared Jonathan. «. 

Having no means of defence, Sir Rowland cleared the blood 

from his vision ^ and, turning to see whether there was any 

means of escape, he descried the open door behind him leading 

to the Well Hole, and instantly darted through it. 

" As I could wish ! " cried Jonathan. " Bring the light. Nab." 

The Jew snatched up the link, aj»d followed him. 

A struggle of the most ternflc kind now ensued. The wounded 

man had descended the bridge, and dashed himself against the 

door beyond it ^ but, finding it impossible to force his way 

further, he turned to confront his assailants. Jonathan aimed 9 

blow at him, which, if it had taken place, must have instantly 

terminated the strife \ but, avoiding this, he sprang at the thief* 

taker, and grappled with him. Firmly built, as it was, the 

bridge creaked in such a manner with their contending efforts, 

that Abraham durst not venture beyond the door, where he 

stood, holding the light, a horrified spectator of the scene. Th^ 

contest, however, though desperate, was brief. Disengaging bis 

right arm, Jonathan struck his victim a tremendous blow on the 
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head with the bludgeon, that fractured his skull ; and, exerting 
all his strength, threw hiip over the rails, to which he clung 
with the tenacity of despair. 

^^ Spare me ! " he groaned, looking upwards. '' Spare me ! " 

Jonathan, however, instead of answering him, searched for 
his knife, with the intention of severing his wrist. But not find- 
ing it, he had again recourse to the bludgeon, and began beating 
the blind fixed on the upper rail, until, by smashing the fingers^ 
be forced it to relinquish its hold. He then stamped upon the 
band on the lower banister, until that also relaxed its gripe. 

Sir Rowland then fell. 

A hollow plunge, echoed and re-«choed by the walls, marked 
his descent into the water. 

' ' Give me the link,*' cried Jonathan. 

Holding down the light, he perceived that the wounded man 
bad risen to the surface, and was trying to clamber up the slip- 
pery sides of the well. 

''Shoot him! shoot him! Put him dut of hish mishery,'* 
cried the Jew. 

''What's the use of wasting a shot?" rejoined Jonathan, 
savagely. " He can't get out." 

After making several ineffectual attempts to keep himself 
above water, Sir Rowland sunk, and his groans, which bad 
become gradually fainter and fainter, were beard no more. 

" All's over," muttered Jonathan. 

" Shall ve go back to de other room?" asked the Jew. " I 
shall breathe more freely dere. Oh ! Christ ! de door 's shut ! It 
musfat have schwung to during de schuffle ! '* 

" Shut ! " exclaimed Wild. " Then we 're imprisoned. The 
spring can't be opened on this side." 

" Dere 's de other door ! " cried Mendez, in alarm. 

" It.only leads to the fencing crib," replied Wild. " There 's 
no outlet that way." 

" Can't ve call for asshistanche ? " 

" And who'll find us, if we do?" rejoined Wild,' fiercely. 
" But they will find the evidences of slaughter in the other 
room,— the table upset,~the bloody cloth, — the dead man's 
sword, — ^the money, — ^and my memorandum, which I forgot to 
removQ. Hell's curses ! that after all my precautions I should be 
thus entrapped. It 's all your fault, you shaking coward I and, 
but that I feel sure you 'II swing for your carelessness, I'd throw 
you into the well, too." 
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CHAFfER XIII. 

THE SUPPBR AT Ml. KNEKBONl'S.t • 

Pbrsuadbd that Jack Sheppard would keep his appointment 
with Mr. Kneebone, and feeling certain of capturing him if be 
did so^ Sbotbolt, on quitting 14 ewgate, hurried to the New Prison 
to prepare for the enterprise. After debating with - himself for 
some time whether he should employ an assistant, or make the 
attempt alone, his love of gain overcame his fears, and he de- 
cided upon the latter plan. Accordingly, having armed himself 
with various weapons, including a stout oaken staff then ordi- 
narily borne by the watch, and put a coil of rope and a gag in 
his pocket, to be ready in case of need, he set out, about ten 
o'clock, on the expedition. 

Before proceeding to Wych Street, he called at the Lodge to 
see how matters were going on, and found Mrs. Spurting and 
Austin at their evening meal, with Caliban in attendance* 

" Well, Mr. Shotbolt," cried the turnkey, "I've good news 
for you. Mr. Wild has doubled his offer, and the governor has 
likewise proclaimed a reward of one hundred guineas for Jack's 
apprehension." 
" You don't say so ! " exclaimed Shotbolt. 
"Read that," rejoined Austin, pointing to the placard. ^'I 
ought to tell you that Mr. Wild's reward is conditional upon 
Jack'js being taken before to-morrow morning. So I fear there 's 
little chance of any one getting it." 

"You think so, eh?" chuckled Shotbolt, who was eagerly 
perusing the reward, and congratulating himself upon his cau- 
tion ; " you think so— ha ! ha ! Well, don't go to bed, that 's M.*' 
" What for?" demanded the turnkey. 
" Because the prisoner's arrival might disturb you — ha ! ha !" 
"I'll lay you twenty guineas you don't take him to-night," 
rejoined Austin. 

" Done ! " cried Shotbolt " Mrs. Spurting, you're a witness 
to the bet. Twenty guineas, mind. I shan't let you off a far- 
thing. Egad ! I shall make a good thing of it." 

" Never count your chickens till they 're hatched," observed 
Mrs. Spurting, drily. 

" My chickens are hatched, or, at least, nearly so," replied 
Shotbolt, with increased merriment. " Get ready your heaviest 
irons, Austin. I'll send you word when I catch him." 
"You'd better send A/m," jeered the turnkey. 
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*' So I will," rejoined Shotbolt ; " so I wUl. If I don't, you 
shall clap me in the Condemned Hold in his stead. Good-b'ye, 
for the present— ha! ha!" And, laughing loudly at his own 
facetioasnesSy he quitted the Lodge. 

*' I'll lay my life he's gone^ on a fox-and-goose-chase to Mr. 
Kneebone's," remarked Austin, rising to fasten the door. ^ 

" I shouldn't wonder," replied Mrs. Spurting, as if struck 
by a sadden idea. And, while the turnkey was busy with the 
keys, she whispered to the black, " Follow him, Caliban, Take 
care he don't see you, — and bring me word where he goes, and 
what he does." 
'^ Iss, missis," grinned the black. 

''Be so good as to let Caliban out, Mr. Austin," continued 
the tapstress ; '' he's only going on an errand." 

Austin readily complied with her request. As he returned to 
the table, he put his finger to his nose ; and, though he said 
nothing, he thought he had a much better chancQ of winning 
his wager* 

Unconscious that his movements were watched, Shotbolt, 
meanwhile, hastened towards Wych Street. On the way, he 
hired a chair with a couple of stout porters, and ordered them 
to follow him. Arrived within a short distance of his destination, 
he came to a halt, and pointing out a dark court nearly opposite 
the woollen-draper's abode, told the chairmen to wait there till 
they were summoned. 

" I 'm a peace-officer," he added, '^ about to arrest a notorious 
criminal. He'll be brought out at this door, and may probably 
make some resistance. But you must get him into the' chair as 
fest as you can, and hurry off to Newgate." 

" And what '11 we get for the job, yer hon'r?" asked the 
foremost chairman, who, like most of his tribe at the time, was 
an Irishman. 
'' Five guineas. Here's a couple in hand." 
" Faix, then, we'll do it in style," cried the fellow. *' Once 
in this chair, yer hon'r, and I '11 warrant he '11 not get out so 
aisily as Jack Sheppard did from the New Pris'n." 

" Hold your tongue, sirrah," rejoined Shotbolt, not over- 
pleased by the remark, '' and mind what I tell you. Ah! what's 
that?" he exclaimed, as some one brushed hastily past him. 
'' If I hadn't just left him, I could have sworn it was Mrs. Spurl- 
ing's sooty imp, Caliban." 

Having seen the chairmen concealed in the entry, Shotbolt 
proceeded to Mr. Kneebone's habitation, the shutters of which 
were closed, and knocked at the door. The summons was in- 
stantly answered by a shop-boy. 
" Is your master at home?" inquired the gaoler. 
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^^ He is," replied a porQy persooflge, arrayed ina gorgeous 
ydlow brocade dressing-gown, lined with cherry-coloured satin, 
and having a crinison velvet cap, surmounted by a gold tassel, 
on his head. '^M; name is Kneebone," added the portly per- 
sonage, stepping forward. " What do you want with me?" 
" A word in private," replied the other. 
'^ Stand aside, Tom," commanded Kneebone. "Now, Sir," 
he added, glancing suspiciously at the applicant, "your busi- 
ness?" 

"My business is to acquaint you that Jack Sbeppard bas 
escaped, Mr. Kneebone," returned Shotbolt. 

" The deuce he has ! Why, it's only a few hours since I be- 
held him chained down with half a hundred weight of iron, in 
the strongest ward at Newgate. It's almost incredible. Are you 
sure you 're not misinformed. Sir? " 

" I was in the Lodge at the time," replied the gaoler. 

" Then, of course, you must know. Well, it's scarcely cre- 
dible. When I gave him an invitation to supper^ I little thought 
he'd accept it. But, egad! I believe he i^i7/." 

" I'm convinced of it," replied Shotbolt -, " and it was on that 
very account I came here." And he proceeded to unfold his 
scheme to the woollen-draper. 

" Well, Sir," said Kneebone, when the other concluded, " I 
shall certainly not oppose his capture, but, at the same time, 
I '11 lend you no assistance. If he keeps his word, I '11 keep 
mine. Tou must wait till supper's over." 

" As you please, Sir, — provided you don't let him off." 

" That I '11 engs^ge not to da. I 've another reason for suppos- 
ing he 'II pay me a visit. I refused to sign a petition in his behalf 
to the Recorder ; not from any ill-will to him, but because it was 
prepared by a person whom I particularly dislike — Captain 
Darrell." 

" A very sufficient reason," answered the gaoler. 

" Tom," continued Kneebone, calling to the shop-boy, " don't 
go home. I may want you. Light the lantern. And, if you hear 
any odd noise in the parlour, don't mind it." 

" Not in the least. Sir," replied Tom, in a drowsy tone, and 
with a look seeming to imply that he was too much accustomed 
to odd noises at night to heed them. 

" Now, step this way, Mr. What's-your-name?" 

" Shotbolt, Sir," replied the gaoler. 

" Very well, Mr. Slipshod ; follow me." And he led the way 
to an inner room, in the middle of which stood a table, covered 
with a laige white cloth. 

"Jack Sheppard knows this. bouse, I believe. Sir," observed 
Shotbolt. 
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*^ Every ineh of it," replied the woollen-draper. ^'He ought 
to dOy seeing that he served his apprenticeship in it to Mr. 
Woody by whom it was formerly occupied. His name is carved 
upon a beam up stairs." 

** Indeed ! " said Shotbolt. " Where can I hide myself? " he 
added, glancing round the room in search of a closet. 

" Under the table. The cloth nearly touches the floor. Give 
me your staff. It'll be in your way." 

** Suppose he brings Blueskin, or some other ruQIan with 
him," hesitated the gaoler. 

"Suppose he does. In that case I '11 help you. We shall be 
equally matched. You're not afraid, Mr. Shoplatch." 

" Not in the least," replied Shotbolt, creeping beneath the 
table *, " there 's my staff. Am I quite hidden? " 

"Not quite i — keep your feet in. Mind you don't stir till 
supper's over. I'll stamp twice when we've done." 

" 1 forgot to mention there's a trifling reward for his capture," 
cried Shotbolt, popping his head from under the cloth. " If we 
take him, I don't mind giving you a share — say a fourth — 
provided you lend a helping hand." 

" Curse your reward ! " exclaimed Kneebone, angrily. *' Do 
you take me for a thief-catcher, like Jonathan Wild, that you 
dare to affront me by such a proposal ? " 

" No offence. Sir," rejoined the gaoler, humbly. " I didn't 
imagine for a moment that you 'd accept it, but I thought it 
right to make you the offer." 

^' Be silent, and conceal yourself. I 'm about to ring for 
supper." 

The woollen-draper's application to the bell was answered by 
a very pretty young woman, with dark Jewish features, roguish 
black eyes, sleek glossy hair, a trim waist, and a remarkably 
neat figure : the very modd, in short, of a bachelor's house- 
keeper. 

" Rachel," said Mr. Kneebone, ^iddressing his comely atten- 
dant^ " put a few more plates on the table, and bring up what- 
ever there is in the larder. I expect company." 

" Company !" echoed Rachel; " at this time of night? " 

" Company, child," repeated Kneebone. " I shall want a 
bottle or two of sack, and a flask of usquebaugh." 

" Anything else. Sir? " 

" No : — stay ! you'd better not bring up any silver forks or 
spoons." 

"Why, surely you don't think your guests would steal 
them," observed Rachel, archly. 

"They shan't have the opportunity," replied Kneebone. 
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And, by way oi checking bis bousekeeper's familiarity, he 
pointed sigoiflcantly to the table. 

"Who's there?" cried Rachel. "I '11 see." And before she 
could be prevented, she lifted up the cloth, and disclosed Shot- 
bolt. ** Oh, Gemini ! " she exclaimed. ** A man ! '* 

" At your service, my dear," replied the gaoler. 

" Now your curiosity 's satisfied, child," continued Kneebone, 
** perhaps, you '11 attend to my orders." 

Not a little perplexed by the mysterious object she had seen, 
Rachel left the room, and, shortly afterwards returned with the 
materials of a tolerably good supper ^ — to wit, a couple of cold 
fowls, a tongue, the best part of a sirloin of beef, a jar of 
pickles, and two small dishes of pastry. To these she added the 
wine and spirits directed, and when all was arranged looked 
inquisitively at her master. 

** I expect a very extraordinary person to supper, Rachel," he 
remarked. 

" The gentleman under the table," she answered. " He does 
seem a very extraordinary person." 

" No 5 another still more extraordinary." 

" Indeed !— who is it ?" 

" Jack Sheppard." 

"What! the famous housebreaker. I thought he was in 
Newgate." 

" He 's 16t out for a few hours," laughed Kneebone •, " but 
he 's going back again after supper." 

'^Oh, dear ! how I should like to see him. I 'm told he 's so 
handsome." 

"I'm sorry I can't indulge you," replied her master, a little 
piqued. " I shall want nothing more. You had better go to 
bed." 

" It 's no use going to bed," answered Rachel. " I shan't sleep 
a wink while Jack Sheppard's in the house." 

" Keep in your own room, at ail events," rejoined Kneebone. 

" Very well," said Rachel, with a toss of her pretty head, 
" very well. I '11 have a peep at him, if I die for it," she mut- 
tered, as she went out. 

Mr. Kneebone, then, sat down to await the arrival of his ex- 
pected guest. Half an hour passed, but Jack did not make his 
appearance. The woollen-draper looked at his watch. It was 
eleven o'clock. Another long interval elapsed. The watch was 
again consulted. It was now a quarter past twelve. Mr. Knee- 
bone, who began to feel sleepy, wound it up, and snuffed the 
' candles. 

" I suspect our friend has thought better of it, and won't 
come," he remarked. 
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'' Have a little patience, Sir," fejoined the gaoler. 

'^How are you off there, Sboplatch ?" inquired Kneebone. 
^' Rather cramped, eh ?'' 

** Rather so, Sir," replied the other, altering hi^ position. " I 
shall be able to stretch my limbs presently— *ha !'ha !" 

*^ Hush !" cried Kneebone, *' I hear a noise vvithout. He 's 
coming." 

The caution was scarcely uttered, when the door opened, and 
Jack Sheppard presented himself. He was wrapped in a laced 
roquelaure, which he threw off on his entrance into the room. 
It has been already intimated that Jack had an excessive passion 
for finery ; and it might have been added, that the chief part of 
his ill-golten gains was devoted to the embellishment of his 
person. On the present occasion, he appeared to have be- 
stowed more than ordinary attention on his toilette. His apparel 
was sumptuous in the extreme, and such as was only worn 
by persons of the highest distinction. It coi^sisted of a full- 
dress coat of brown flowered velvet, laced with silver •, a waist- 
coat of white satin, likewise richly embroidered -, shoes with red 
beels, and large diamond buckles ^ pearl-coloured silk stockings 
with gold clocks^ a muslin cravat, or steen-kirk, as it was termed, 
edged with the fine poiiit lace \ ruffles of the same material, and 
so ample as almost to hide the tips of his fingers *, and a silver- 
bitted sword. This costume, though somewhat extravagant, dis- 
played his slight, but perfectly-proportioned figure to the greatest 
advantage. The only departure which he made from the fashion 
of the period, was in respect to the peruke — an article he could 
never be induced to wear. In lieu of it, he still adhered to the 
sleek black crop, which, throughout life, formed a distinguishing 
feature in his appearance. Ever since the discovery of his rela- 
tionship to the Trenchard family, a marked change had taken 
place in Jack's demeanour and looks, which were so much re- 
fined and improved that he could scarcely be recognised as the 
same person. Having only seen him in the gloom of a dungeon, 
and loaded with fetters, Kneebone had not noticed this altera- 
tion : but he was now greatly struck by it. Advancing towards 
him, he made him a formal salutation, which was coldly re- 
turned. 

" I am expected, I find," observed Jack, glancing at the well- 
covered board. 

"You are," replied Kneebone. "When I heard of your escape, 
I felt sure I should see you." 

" You judged rightly," rejoined Jack; " I never yet broke an 
engagement with friend or foe — and never will." 

" A bold resolution," said the woollen-draper. " You must 
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have made some exertion to keep, your present appointment. 
Few men could have done as much." 

'^ Perhaps not," replied Jack, carelessly. ^^ I would have done 
more, if necessary." 

'^Well, take a chair/' rejoined Kneebone. ^^I've waited 
supper, you perceive." ' 

'^ First, let me introduce my friends," returned Jack, step- 
ping to the door. 

*' Friends!" echoed Kneebone,with a look of dismay. *' My 
invitation did not extend to them." 

Further remonstrance, however, was cut short by the sadden 
entrance of Mrs. Maggot and Ec^eworth Bess. Behind them 
stalked Blueskin, enveloped in a rough greatrcoat, called-^ap- 
propriately enough in this instance, — ^a wrap-rascal. Foldiog his 
arms, he placed his back against the door, and burst into a loud 
laugh. The ladies were, as usual, very gaily dressed ; and as 
usual, also, had resorted to art to heighten their attractions : — 

From patches, justly placed, they borrowed graces, 
And vilh veimilioii lacquer'd o'er their faces. 

Edgeworth Bess wore a scarlet tabby negligee,— a sort of un- 
dress, or sack, then much in vogue,— which suited her to ad- 
miration, and upon her head had what was called a fly-cap, with 
richly-laced lappets. Mrs. Maggot was equipped in a light blue 
riding-habit, trimmed with silver, a hunting-cap and a flaxen 
peruke, and, instead of a whip, carried a stout cudgel. 

For a moment, Kneebone had hesitated about giving the 
signal to Shotbolt, but, thinking a more favourable opportunity 
might occur, he determined not to hazard matters by undue 
precipitation. Placing chairs, therefore, he invited the ladies to 
be seated, and, paying a similar attention to Jack, began to help 
to the various dishes, and otherwise fulfil the duties of a host. 
While this was going on, Blueskin, seeing no notice whatever 
taken of him, coughed loudly and repeatedly. But Gnding his 
hints totally disregarded, he, at length, swaggered up to the 
table, and thrust in a chair. 

^' Excuse me," he said, plunging his fork into a fowl, and 
transferring it to his plate. ^'This tongue looks remarkably 
nice," he added, slicing ofif an immense wedge, " excuse me— 
ho ! ho !" 

"You make yourself at home, I perceive," observed Knee- 
bone, with a look of ineffable disgust. 

" I generally do," replied Blueskin, pouring out a bumper of 
sack. ** Your health, Kneebone." 

" Allow me to offer you a glass of usquebaugh, my dear," 
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said Kneebone, taming from him, and regarding Edgeworih 
Bess with a stare so impertinent, that even that not over-delicate 
7oung lady summoned up a blush. 

" With pleasure, Sir," replied Edgeworth Bess. " Dear me!" 
she added, as she pledged the amorous wooUen-dk'aper, '^ what 
a beautiful ring that is." 

^^ Do you think so ?'' replied Kneebone, taking it off, and pla- 
cing it on her finger, which he took the opportunity of kissing 
at the same time ^ ^^ wear it for my sake." 

' ' Oh , dear ! " simpered Edgeworth Bess, endeavouring to hide 
her confusion by looking steadfastly at her plate. 

*' You don't eat," continued Kneebone, addressing Jack, who 
bad remained for some time thoughtful, and pre-occupied with 
his head upon his hand. 

'' The Captain has seldom much appetite," replied Blueskin, 
who, having disposed of the fowl, was commencing a vigorous 
attack upon the sirloin. '^ I eat for both." 

'* So it seems," observed the woollai*draper, ^' and for every 
one else, too." 

^' I say, Kneebone," rejoined Blueskin, as he washed down 
an immense mouthful with another bumper, ^^ do you recollect 
how nearly Mr. Wild and I were nabbing you in this very room, 
some nine years ago?" 

^^Ido," readied Kneebone; ''and now," he added, aside, 
'' the case is altered. Tm nearly nabbing you. " 

'* A good deal has occurred since then, eh. Captain?" said 
Blueskin, nudging Jack. 

" Much that I would willingly forget. Nothing that I desire to 
remember," replied Sheppard, sternly. "On that night,— in 
this room, — in your presence, Blueskin, — in yours Mr. Knee- 
bone, Mrs. Wood struck me a blow which made me a robber." 

''She ha$ paid dearly for it," muttered Blueskin. 

"She has," rejoined Sheppard. " But I wish her hand had 
been as deadly as yours. Oil that night,— that fatal night, — 
Winifred crushed all the hopes that were rising in my heart. 
On that nighty I surrendered myself to Jonathan Wild, and 
became— what I am." 

" On that night, you first met me, love." said Edgeworth 
Bess, endeavouring to take his band, which he coldly withdrew. 

"And me," added Mrs. Maggot tenderly. 

" Would I bad never seen either of you ! " cried Jack, rising 
and pacing the apartment with a hurried step. 

" Well, I *m sure Winifred could never have loved yeu as 
well as I do," said Mrs. Maggot. 

" rou ! " cried Jack, scornfully. " Do you compare j'our love 
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— a love which all may purchase— with hers ? No one has ever 
loved me." 

*' Except me, dear," insimrated Edgeworth Bess. " 1 've been 
always true to you." 

"Peace!" retorted Jack, with increased bitterness. "I*m 
your dupe no longer." 

" What the devil 's in the wind now. Captain? " cried Blueskin, 
in astonishment. 

" I '11 tell you," replied Jack, with forced Calmness. " Within 
the last few minutes, all my guilty life has passed before me. 
Nine years ago, I was hOnest-^was happy. Nine years ago, I 
worked in this very house — had a kind indulgent master, whom 
I robbedr— twice robbed, at your instigation, villain ; a mistress, 
whom you have murdered ; a companion, whose friendship I 
have for ever forfeited ; a mother, whose heart I have well-nigh 
broken. In this room was my ruin t>egun : in this room it should 
be ended." ^ 

" Come^ come, don't take on thus. Captain," cried Blueskin, 
rising and walking towards him. "If any one 's to blame, it's 
me. I 'm ready to bear it all." 

" Can you make me honest? " cried Jack. " Can you make 
me other than a condemned felon ? Can you make me not Jack 
Sheppard?" 
. " No," replied Blueskin ; " and I wouldn't if I could." 

" Curse you ! " cried Jack, furiously, — " curse you!— curse 
you!" 

"Swear away, Captain," rejoined Blueskin, coolly. "It 11 
ease your mind." 

" Do you mock me ? " cried Jack, levelling a pistol at him. 

" Not I," replied Blueskih. "Take my life, if you 're so dis- 
posed. You 're welcome to it. And let 's see if either of these 
women, who prate of their love for you, will do as much." 

" This is folly," cried Jack, controlling himself by a powerful 
effort. 

" The worst of folly," replied Blueskin, returning to the table, 
and taking up a glassy "and, to put an end to it, I shall drink 
the health of Jack Sheppard, the housebreaker, and success to 
him in all his enterprises. And now, let 's see who '11 refuse the 
pledge." 

" / will," replied Sheppard, dashing the glass from his hand. 
"Sit down, fool!" 

"Jack," said Kneebone, who had been considerably interested 
by the foregoing scene, **are these regrets for your past life 
sincere ? " 

" Suppose them so," rejoined Jack, " what then? " 

" Nothing— nothing," stammered Kneebone, his prudence 
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getting the better of his sympathy. '^ I 'm glad to hear it, that 's 
all," he added, taking out his snuff-box, his never-failing re- 
source in such emergencies. '' It won't do to betray the ofQcer," 
he muttered. 

^^Oh lud ! what an exquisite box! " cried Edgeworth Bess. 
"Is it gold?" 

" Pure gold," replied Kneebope. " It was given me by poor 
dear Mrs. Wood, whose loss I shall ever deplore." 

" Pray, let me have a pinch? " said Edgeworth Bess, with a 
captivating glance. ^' I am so excessively fond of snuff." 

The woollen-draper replied by gallantly handing her the box, 
which was instantly snatched from her by Blueskin, who, after 
helping himself to as much of its contents as he could con- 
veniently squeeze between his thumb and flnger, put it very 
coolly in his pocket. 

The action did not pass unnoticed by Sheppard. 

" Restore it," he cried, in an authoritative voice. 

'' O'ons ! Captain," cried Blueskin, as he grumblingly obeyed 
the command ^ " if you 've left off business yourself, you needn't 
interfere with other people." 

''I should like a little of that plum-tart," said Mrs. Maggoty 
*'but I don't see a spoon." 

"111 ring for one," replied Kneebone, rising accordingly^ 
** but I fear my servants are gone to bed." 

Blueskin, meanwhile, having drained and replenished his 
glass, commenced chaunting a snatch of a ballad : — 

Once on a time, as I 've heard tell, 
In Wych Street Owen Wood did dwell ; 
A carpenter he was by trade, 
And money, I believe, he made. 

fFith his foodie doo ! 

This carpenter he had a wife, 
The plague and torment of his life, 
Who, though she did her husband scold. 
Loved well a woollen-draper bold. 

With her foodie doo! 

"I've a toast to propose," cried Sheppard, filling a bumper. 
"You won't refuse it, Mr. Kneebone?" 

" He 'd better not," muttered Blueskin. 

"What is it?" demanded the woollen-draper, as he returned 
to the table, and took up a glass. 

"The speedy union of Thames Darrell with Winifred Wood," 
replied Jack. 

Kneebone's cheeks glowed with rage, and he set down the 
wine untasted, while Blueskin resumed his song. 
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Now Oven Wood had one fair child, 
Unllite her mother, meelc and mild ; 
Her love the draper strove to gain, 
Bat she repaid him with disdain. 

frUh M$ fiHMe doo! 

" Peace ! " cried Jack. 

But BlueskiQ was not to be silenced. He continued his ditty, 
in spite of the angry glances of his leader. 

In vain he fondly urged his suit, 

And, all in vain, the question put ; ' 

She answered,—" Mr. William Rneebone, 

Of me, Sir, yon shall never be bone." 

WUh}fouT foodie doo I 

** Thames Darrell has my heart alone, 
A noble youth, e'en you must own ; 
And, if from him my love could stir, 
Jack Sheppard I should much prefer 1 " 

fFith his foodie doo! 

'^ Do you reftise my toast? " cried Jack, impatiently. 

" I do," replied Kneebone. 

''Drink this, then," roared Blueskin. And pouring the 
contents of a small powder-flask into a bumper of brandy, he 
tendered him the mixture. 

At this juncture, the door was opened by Rachel. 

" What did you ring for, Sir?" she asked, eyeing the group 
with astonishment. 

" Your master wants a few table-spoons, child,*' said Mrs. 
Maggot. 

*' Leave the room," interposed Kneebone, angrily. 

" No, I shan't," replied Rachel, saucily. " I came to see 
Jack Sheppard, and I won't go till you point him out to me. 
You told me he was going back to Newgate after supper, so I 
mayn't have another opportunity." 

'' Oh! he told you that, did he?" said Blueskin, marching up 
to her, and chucking her under the chin. " I '11 show you Captain 
Sheppard, my dear. There he stands. I'm his lieutenant, — 
Lieutenant Blueskin. We're two good-looking fellows, ain't 
we?" 

"Very good-looking," replied Rachel. "But, where 's the 
strange gentleman I saw under the table? " 

" Under the table ! " echoed ^ Blueskin, winking at Jack. 
" When did you see him, my love?" 

" A short time ago," replied the housekeeper, unsuspiciously. 

" The plot's out! " cried Jack. And, without another word, 
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he seized th(^ stable with both .hands, and upset it ; scattering 
plates, dishes, bottles, jugs, and glasses far and wide. The crash 
was tremendous. The lights rolled over, and were extinguished. 
And, if Rachel had not carried a candle, the room would have 
been plunged in total darkness. Amid the confusion, Shotbolt 
sprang to his feet, and levelling a pistol at Jack's head, com- 
manded him to surrender •, but, before any reply could be made, 
the gaoler's arm was struck up by Blueskin,.who, throwing 
himself upon him, dragged him to the ground. In the struggle 
the pistol went off, but without damage to either party. The 
conflict was of short. duration \ for Shotbolt was no match for 
bis athletic antagonist. He was speedily disarmed ; and the 
rope and gag being found upon him, were exultingly turned 
against him by his conqueror, who, after pinioning his arms 
tightly behind his back, forced open his mouth with the iron, 
and effectually prevented the utterance of any further outcries. 
While the strife was raging, Edgeworth Bess walked up to Ra- 
chel, and advised her, if she valued her life, not to scream or stir 
from the spot 5 a caution which the housekeeper, whose curiosity 
far outweighed her fears, received in very good part. 

In the interim, Jack advanced to the woollen-draper, and 
regarding him sternly, thus addressed him : 

" You have yi^fated the laws of hospitality, Mr. Kneebone. 
I came hither as your guest. You have betrayed me," 

'* What faith is to be kept with a felon ? " replied the woollen- 
draper, disdainfully. 

" He who breaks faith with his benefactor mdy well justify 
himself thus," answered Jack. " I have not trusted you. Others, 
who have done, have found you false." 

** I don't understand you," replied Kneebone, in some con- 
fusion. 

" You soon shall," rejoined Sheppard. " Where are the 
packets committed to your charge by Sir Rowland Trenchard?" 

" The packets ! " exclaimed Kneebone, in alarm. 

" It is useless to deny it," replied Jack. " You were watched 
to-night by Blueskin. You met Sir Rowland at the house of a 
Romish priest, Father Spencer. Two packets were committed 
to your charge, which you undertook to deliver, — one to an- 
other priest, Sir Rowland's chaplain, at Manchester, the other to 
Mr. Wood. Produce them ! " 

** Never! " replied Kneebone. 

*^ Then, by Heaven ! you are a dead man ! " replied Jack, 
cocking a pistol, and pointing it deliberately at his head. '* I 
give you one minute for reflection. After that time nothing shall 
save you" 

19 
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There was a brief, breathless pause. Even Blueskin looked 
on with anxiety. 

'' It is past," said Jack, placing his finger on the trigger. 

" Hold I " cried Kneebone, flinging down the packets •, " they 
are nothing to me'* , 

" But they are everything to me," cried Jack, stooping to pick 
them up. " These packets will establish Thames Darrell's birth, 
win him his inheritance, and procure him the hand of Winifred 
Wood." 

** Don't be too sure of that," rejoined Kneebone, snatching 
up Ihe staff, and aiming a blow at his head, which was fortu- 
nately warded off by Mrs. Maggot, who promptly interposed her 
cudgel. 

•' Defend yourself! " cried Jack, drawing his sword. 

" Leave his punishment to me, Jack," said Mrs. Maggot. 
" I 've the Bridewell account to settle." 

** Be it so," replied Jack, putting up his blade. " I 've a 
good deal to do. Show him np quarter, Poll. He deserves none." 

** And shall find none," replied the Amazon. " Now, Mf. 
Kneebone,'^ she added, drawing up her magnificent figure to its 
full height, and making the heavy cudgel whistle through the 
air, " look to yourself." 

"Stand off, Poll," rejoined the woollen-draper 5 "I don't 
want to hurt you. It shall never be said that I raised my arm 
willingly against a woman." 

" I '11 forgive you all the harm you do me," rejoined the Ama- 
zon. " What ! you still hesitate ! Will that rouse you, coward?" 
And she gave him a smart rap on the head. 

"Coward!" cried Kneebone. "Neither man nor wbman 
shall apply that term to me. If you forget your sex, jade, I must 
forget mine." 

With this, he attacked her vigorously in his turn. 

It was a curious sight to see how this extraordinary woman, 
who, it has been said, was not less remarkable for the extreme 
delicacy of her features, and the faultless symmetry of her 
figure, than for her wonderful strength and agility, conducted 
herself in the present encounter -, with what dexterity she parried 
every blow aimed against her by her adversary, whose head and 
face, already marked by various ruddy streams, showed how 
successfully her own hits had been made 5 — how she drew him 
hither and thither, now leading him on, now driving him sud- 
denly back^ harassing and exhausting him in every possible 
way, and making it apparent that she could at any moment put 
an end to the fight, and only delayed the finishing stroke to 
make his punishment the more severe. 

Jack, meanwhile, with Blueskin's assistance, had set the table 
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once more apon its legs, and placing writing materials, which 
he took from a shelf, upon it, made Shotbolt, who was still 
gagged, but whose arms were for the moment unbound, sit 
down before them. 

'^ Write as I dictate,'' he cried, placing a pen in the gaoler's 
hand and a pistol to his ear. 

Shotbolt nodded in token of acquiescence, and emittod an odd 
guttural sound. 

" Write as follows," continued Jack. " ' I have succeeded in 
capturing Jack Sheppard. The reward is mine. Get all ready for 
his reception. In a few minutes after the delivery of this note he 
will be in Newgale.' Sign it," he added, as, after some further 
threats, the letter was indited according to his dictation, ^* and 
direct it to Mr. Austin. That's well. And, now, to find a mes- 
senger." 

" Mr. Kneebone's man is in the shop," said Rachel; ** he'll 
take it." 

'* Can I trust him?" mused Jack. "Yes 5 he'll suspect nothing. 
Give him this letter, child, and bid him take it to the Lodge at 
Newgate without loss of time. Blueskin will go with you,— for 
fear of a mistake." 

"Tou might trust me," said Rachel, in an off^&ded tone; 
" but never mind." 

And she left the room with Blueskin, who very politely of- 
fered her his arm. 

Meanwhile, the combat between Kneebone and Mrs. Maggot 
had been brought to a termination. When the woollen-draper 
was nearly worn out, the Amazon watched her opportunity, and 
hitting him on the arm, disabled it. 

'' That 's for Mrs. Wood," she cried, as the staff fell from his 
grasp. 

" I 'm at your mercy, Poll," rejoined Kneebone, abjectly. 

"That's for Winifred," vociferated the Amazon, bringing 
the cudgel heavily upOn his shoulder. 

" Damnation ! " cried Kneebone. 

"That's for myself," r^oined Mrs. Maggot, dealing him a 
blow, which stretched him senseless on the floor. ^ 

" Bravo, Poll! " cried Jack, who having again pinioned Shot- 
bolt, was now tracing a few hasty lines on a sheet of paper. 
" You've given him a broken head, I perceive." 

" He '11 scarcely need a plaister," replied Mrs. Maggot, laughing. 
" Here, Bess, give me the cord, and I '11 tie him to this chest of 
drawers. I don't think he '11 come to himself too soon. But it 'd 
best to be on the safe side." 

" Decidedly so," replied Edgeworth Bess ; " and I 'U take this 
opportunity, while Jack's back is turned,— *for he's grown so 
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strangely parUcular,— of easing him of his snuff-box. Perhaps/' 
she added y in a whisper, as she appropriated the before-named 
article, ** he has a pocket-book." 

" Hush!" replied Mrs. Maggot*," Jack will hear you. We'll 
come back for that by and by, and the dressing-gown." 

At this moment, Kachel and Blueskin returned. Their mo- 
mentary absence seemed to have worked wonders ^ for now the 
roost perfect understanding appeared to subsist between them. 

" Have you sent off the note?" inquired Jack. 

" We have, Captain," replied Blueskin. *' I say fve, because 
Miss Rachel and I have struck up a match. Shall I bring off 
anything?" he added, looking eagerly round. 

" No," replied Jack, peremptorily < 

Having now sealed his letter, Sheppard took a handkerchief^ 
and tying it over Shotbolt's face, so as completely to conceal the 
features, clapped his hat upon bis head, and pushed it over 
his brows. He, next, seized the unluckly gaoler, and forced him 
along, while Blueskin expedited his movements by administer- 
ing a few kicks behind. 

When they got to the door, Jack opened it, and, mimicking 
the voice of the gaoler, shouted, " Now, my lads, all's ready?" 

" Here we are," cried the chairmen, hurrying out of the court 
with their swinging vehicle, ** where is he?" 

" Here," replied Sheppard, dragging out Shotbolt by the 
collar, while Blueskin pushed him behind, and Mrs. Maggot 
held up a lantern, which she found in the shop. " In with 
him ! " 

" Ay — ay, yer hon'r," cried the foremost chairman, lending a 
helping hand. ** Get in wid ye, ye villin!" 

And, despite his resistance, Shotbolt was thrust into the chair, 
which was instantly fastened upon him. 

" There, he 's as safe as Jack Sheppard in the Condemned 
Hould," laughed the roan. 

"Off with you to Newgate!" cried Jack, " and don't let 
him out till you get inside the Lodge. There 's a letter for the 
head turnkey, Mr. Ireton. D'ye hear." 

" Yes, yer hon'r," replied the chairman, taking the note. 

" What are you waiting for?" asked Jack, impatiently. 

" The gen'l'man as hired us," replied the chairman. 

" Oh ! he '11 be after you directly. He 's settling an account in 
the house. Lose no time. The letter will explain all." 

The chair was then rapidly put in niotion, and speedily disap- 
peared. 

"What's .to be done next?" cried Blueskin, returning to 
Rachel, who was standing with Edgeworth Bess near the door. 

'' 1 sh^ll go back and finish my supper." said Mrs. Maggot. 
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*' And so shall f," replied Edgeworth Bess. 

" Stop a minute," cried Jack, detaining his mistresses. '* Here 
we part,— perhaps for ever. I 've already told you I 'm about to 
take a long journey, and it's more than probable I shall never 
return." 

" Don't say. so," cried Mrs. Maggot. " I should be perfectly 
miserable if I thought you in earnest." 

" The very idea is dreadful," whimpered Edgeworth Bess. 

" Farewell ! " cried Jack, embracing them. " Take this key to 
Baptist Kettleby. On seeing it, he'll deliver you a box, which 
it will unlock, and in which you '11 find a matter of fifty guineas 
and a few trinkets. Divide the money between you, and wear 
the ornaments for my sake. But, if you 've a spark of love for 
me, don't meddle with anything in that house." 

" Not for worlds!" exclaimed both ladies together. 

"Farewell!" cried Jack, breaking from them, and rushing 
down the street. 

" What shall we do, Poll?" hesitated Edgeworth Bess. 

" Ga in, to be sure, simpleton," replied Mrs. Maggot '' and 
bring off all we can. I know where everything valuable is kept. 
Since Jack has left us, what does it matter whether he's pleased 
or not?" 

At this moment, a whistle was heard. 

" Coming !" cried Blueskin, who was still lingering with 
Rachel. '' The Captain's in such a desperate hurry, that there 's 
no time for love-making. Adieu! my charmer. You'll find those 
young ladies extremely agreeable acquaintances. Adieu ! " 

And, snatching a hasty kiss, he darted after Jack.' 

The chair, meanwhile, with its unhappy load, was transported 
at a brisk pace to Newgate. Arrived there, the porter thundered 
at the massive door of the Lodge, which was instantly opened— 
Shotbolt's note having been received just before. AUthe turnkeys 
were assembled. Ireton and Langley had returned from a second 
unsuccessful search ^ Marvel had come thither to bid good-night 
to Mrs. Spurting ; Austin had never quitted his post. The 
tapstress was full of curiosity^ but she appeared more easy ttian 
the others. Behind her stood Caliban, chuckling to himself, and 
grinning from ear to ear. 

"Well, who'd have thought of Shotbolt beating us all in 
this way!" said Ireton. " I'm sorry for old Newgate that an- 
other gaol should have it. It 's infernally provoking." 

" Infernally provoking!" echoed Langley. 

" Nobody has so much cause for complaint as me," growled 
Austin. " I 've lost my wager." 

" Twenty pounds," rejoined Mrs. Spurling. " I witnessed 
the bet." 
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*' Here he is! " cried Ireton, as the kDockisg was lieard with- 
out. *' Get ready the irons, Caliban." 

/* Wait a bit, massa/' replied the grinning negro,—'' lilly bit 
—see all right fust>" 

By this time, the chair had been brought into the Lodge. 

* ' You * ve got him ? " demanded Ireton. 

'' Safe inside," replied the chairman, wiping the beat from his 
brow ; ** we 've run all the way." 

" Where 's Mr. Shotbolt ? " asked AusUn. 

''The gen'l'man'll be here directly. He was detained. 
T'other ^en'l'man said the letter 'ud explain all." 

"Detained!'! echoed Marvel. "That'sodd. But,let'sseethe 
prisoner." 

The chair was then opened. 

** Shotbolt! by *' cried Austin, as the captive was dragged 

forth. "I've won, after all." 

Exclamations of wonder burst IVom all. Mrs. Spurting bit her 
lips to copceal her mirth. CaUban absolutely crowed with 
delight. 

" Hear the letter," said Ireton, breaking the seal; " ' This 
is the way in which J will serve all who attempt to apprer 
hend me.' It is signed Jack Sheppard." 

" And, so Jack Sheppard has sent back Shotbolt in thus picUe," 
said Langley. 

" So it appears," replied Marvel. " Untie his arms, and take 
off that handk^chief. The poor follow 's half smothered." 

" I gue^s what share you've had in this," whispered Austin 
to Mrs. Spurling. 

"Never mind," replied the tapstress. "You've won your 
wager." 

Half an hour after this occurrence, when it had been suf-* 
ficiently laughed at and discussed ; when the wager had been 
$etlied, and the chairman dismissed with the remaining three 
gumeas, which Shotbolt was compelled to pay^ Ireton arose, 
and signiQed his intention of stepping across the street to inform 
Mr. Wild of the circumstance. 

" As it's getting late, and the porter may be gone to bed," he 
observed; "I'll take the pass-key, and let myself in. Mr. Wild 
is qure to be up. He never retires to rest till daybreak— if at all. 
Come with me, Langley, and bring the lantern." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HOW JACK SHEPPARD WAS AGAIM GAPTURBD. 

Jack Sheppard, after whistling to Blueskin, hurried down 
a short thoroughfare leading from Wych Stree^t to the back of 
Saint Clement's Church, where he found Thames Darrell, who 
advanced to meet him. 

" I was just going," said Thames. " When I ps^rted from 
you at Mr. Kneebone's door, you begged me to await your re- 
turn here, assuring me you would not detain me five minutes. 
Instead of which, more than half an hour has elapsed." 

** You won't complain of the delay when I tell you what I 've 
done," answei*ed Jack. '^ I 've obtiained two packets, containing 
letters from Sir Rowland Trenchard, which I've no doubt will 
establish your title to. the estates. Take them, and may they 
prove as serviceable to you as I desirie." 

^' Jack," replied Thames, greatly moved, '^ I wish I could 
devise any means of brightening your own dark prospects." 

" That's impossible," replied Jack. *' I am utterly lost." 

" Not utterly," rejoined the other. 

'^ Utterly," reiterated Jack, gloomily, — ^' as regards all I hold 
dear. Listen to me, Thames. I'm about to leave this country 
for ever. Having ascertained that a vessel sails for France from 
the river at daybreak to-morrow morning, I have secured a 
passage in her, and have already had the few effects I possess, 
conveyed on board. Blueskin goes with me. The faithful fellow 
will npver leave me," 

"Never, while I've breath in my body. Captain," rejoined 
Blueskin, who had joined them. "England or France, London 
or Paris, it's all one to me, so I've you to command me." 

" Stand out of earshot," rejoined bis leader. " I '11 call you 
when you 're wanted." 

And Blueskin withdrew. 

" I cannot but approve the course you are about to take^ 
Jack," said Thames, " though on some accounts I regret it. In 
after years you can return to your own country — to your friends." 

" Never," replied Sheppard bitterly. " My friends need not 
fear my return. They shall hear of me no more. Under another 
name, — not my own hateful one, — I will strive to distinguish 
myself in some foreign service, and win myself a reputation, 
or perish honourably. But I will never— never return." 

" I will not attempt to combat your resolution, Jack," re- 
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turned Thames, after a pause. ^^ But I dread the effect your 
departure may have upon your poor mother. H^r life hangs 
upon a thready and this may snap it." 

'^ I wish you hadn't mentioned her," said Jack, in a broken 
voice, while his whole frame shook with emotion. "What I do 
is for the best, add I can only hope she may have strength to 
beiir the separation. You must say farewell to her, for I cannot. 
1 don't ask you to supply my place — for that is, perhaps, im- 
possible. But, be like a son to her." 

" Do not doubt me," replied Thames, warmly pressing his 
hand. 

" And now, I 've one further request," faltered Jack •, '' though 
I scarcely know how to make it. It is to set me right with Wini- 
fred. Do not let her think worse of me than I deserve, — or even 
so ill. Tell her, that more than once, when about to cohimit 
some desperate offence, I have been restrained by her gentle 
image. If hojpeless love for her made me a robber, it has ^Iso 
saved me many a crime. Will you tell her that?" 

"I will," replied Thames, earnestly. 

" Enough," said Jack, recovering his composure. "And now, 
to your own concerns. Blueskin, who has been on the watch 
all night, has dogged Sir Rowland Trenchard to Jonathan Wild's 
house ^ and, from the mysterious manner in which he was ad- 
mitted by the thief taker's confidential servant, Abraham Mendez, 
and not by the regular porter, there is liltle doubt but they are 
alone, and probably making some arrangements prior to our un- 
cle's departure from England." 

"Is he leaving England ? " demanded Thames, in astonish- 
ment. 

" He sails to-morrow morning in the very vessel by which I 
start," replied Jack. "Now, if as I suspect, — from thedocuments 
just placed in your possession, — Sir Rowland meditates doing 
you justice after his departure, it is possible his intentions may 
be frustrated by the machinations of Wild, whose interest is 
obviously to prevent such an occurrence, unless we can sur- 
prise them together, and, by proving to Sir Rowland that we 
possess the power of compelling a restitution of your rights, 
force the other treacherous villain into compliance. Jonathan, 
in all probability, knows nothing of these packets -, and their 
production may serve to intimidate him. Will you venture?" 

" It is a hazardous experiment," said Thames, after a mo- 
ment's reflection ; " but I will make it. You must not, however, 
accompany me. Jack. The risk I run is nothing to yours." 

" I care for no risk, provided I can serve you," rejoined Shep- 
pard. " Besides, you 'II not be able to get in without mc. It won't 
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do to knock at the door, and Jonathan Wild's house is not quite 
so easy of entrance as Mr. Wood's." 

*' I understand^" replied Thames \ " be it as you will." 

''Then, we'll lose no more time," relumed Jack. "Come 
along, Blueskin." 

Starting at a rapid pace in the direction of the Old Bailey, 
and crossing Fleet Bridge, " for oyster tubs renowned," the trio 
skirted the right bank of the muddy stream until they reached 
Fleet LanCj up which they hurried. Turning off again on the 
ieft, down Seacoal Lane, they arriyed at the mouth of a dark, 
narrow alley, into which they plunged -, and, at the farther extre- 
mity found a small yard, overlooked by the blank walls of a large 
gloomy habitation. A door in this house opened upon the yard. 
Jack tried it, and found it locked. 

" If I had my old tools with me, we'd soon master this ob- 
stacle," he muttered. '' We shall be obliged to force it." 

"Try the cellar, Captain," said Blueskin, stamping upon a 
large board in the ground. " Here's the door. This is the way 
the old thief brings in all his heavy plunder, which he stows 
In out-of-the-way holes iii his infernal dwelling. I've seen him 
often do it." 

While making these remarks, Blueskin contrived, by means 
of a chisel which he chanced to have about him, to lift up the 
board, and, introducing his fingers beneath it, with Jack's assist- 
ance speedily opened it altogether, disclosing a dark hole, into 
which he leapt. 

" Follow me, Thames," cried Jack, dropping into the chasm. 

'They were now m a sort of cellar, at one end of which was a 
door. It was fastened inside. But, taking the chisel from Blueskin, 
Jack quickly forced back the bolt. 

As they entered the room beyond, a fierce growl was heard. 

" Let me go first," said Blueskin ; " the dogs know me; Soho ! 
boys." And, walking up to the animals, which were chained to 
the wall, they instantly recognised him, and suffered the others 
to pass without barking. 

Groping their way through one o!r two dark and mouldy- 
smelling vaults, the party ascended a flight of steps, which 
brought them to the hall. As Jack conjectured, no one was 
there \ and, though a lamp was burning on a stand, they de- 
cided upon proceeding without it. They then swiftly mounted 
the stairs, and stopped before the audience-chamber. Applying 
his ear to the keyhole, Jack listened, but could detect no sound. 
He, next, cautiously tried the door, btit found it fastened inside. 

" I fear we 're too late," he whispered to Thames. " But, 
we'll soon see. Give me the chisel, Blueskin," And, dexterously 
applying the implement, he forced open the lock. 
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They then entered the room, which was perfectly dark. 

'^ This is strange/' said Jack, under his breath. '' Sir Rowland 
must be gone. And, yet, I don't know. The key's in the lock, 
on the inner side. Be on your guard." 

^' I am so," replied Thames, who had followed him closely. 

^* Shall I.fetch thejight. Captain?" whispered Blueskin. 

" Tes," replied Jack^ " I don't know how it is," he added 
in a low voice to Thames, as they were left atone, " but I've 
a strange foreboding of ill. My heart fails me. I almost wish 
we hadn't come." 

As he said this, he moved forward a few paces, when, finding 
his feet glued to the ground by some adhesive substance, he 
stooped to feel what it was, but instantly withdrew his hand, 
with an exclamation of horror. 

" God in heaven ! " he cried, " the floor is covered with blood. 
Some foul murder has been committed ? The light !— the light ! " 

Astounded at his cries, Thames sprang towards him. At this 
moment, Blueskin appeared with the lamp, and revealed a hor- 
rible spectacle, — the floor deluged with blood, — various articles 
of fhrniture upset,— papers scattered about,-^the mmrd^ed 
man's cloak, trampled upon and smeared with gore,— his hat, 
crushed and similarly stained,— his sword, — the ensanguined 
cloth, — with several other ghastly evidences of the slaughterous 
deed. Further on, there were impressions of bloody footsteps 
along the floor. 

^^ Sir Rowland is mmrdered ! " cried Jack, as soon as he could 
iind a tongue, 

'^ It is plain he has been destroyed by his perfidious accom- 
plice," rejoined Thames. ^' Oh God I how fearfully my father 
is avenged!" 

" True," replied Jack, sternly ; " but we have our uncle to 
avenge. What's this?" he added, stooping to pick up a piece 
of paper lying at his feet — it was Jonathan's memorandum. 
" This is the explanation of the bloody deed." 

** Here's a pocket-book full of notes, and a heavy bag of gold;" 
said Blueskin, examining the articles on the floor. 

" The sum which incited the villain to the murder," replied 
Jack. ^' But he can't be far off. He must be gone to dispose of 
the body. We shall have him on his return." 

" I '11 see where these footsteps lead to," said Blueskin, hold- 
ing the light to the floor. " Here are some more papers, Captain." 

" Give them to me," replied Jack. '* Ah !" he exclaimed, '' a 
letter, beginning ' dearest Aliva,'— that's your mother's name, 
Thames." 

**Let me see it," cried Thames, snatching it from him. " It 
is addressed to my mother," he added, as his eye glanced ra- 
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pidly over it, " and by my father. At length, I ahaH ascertain 
my name. Bring the light this way--q.uick ! I cannot deinpher 
the signature." 

Jack was about to comply with the request, when an un* 
looked-for interruption occurred. Having traced the footsteps 
to the wall, and . perceiving no outlet, Blueskin elevated the 
lamp, and discovered marks of bloody fingers on the boards. 

" He must have gone this way," muttered Blueskin. " I 've 
often heard of a secret door in this room, though I never saw 
it It must be somewhere hereabouts. Ah !" he exclaimed, as 
bis eye fell upon a small knob in the .wall, ^' there's the spring I" 

He touched it, and the door flew open. 

The next moment, he was felled to the ground by Jonathan 
Wild, who sprang into the room, followed by Abraham bearing 
the link. A single glance served to show the thieftaker how 
matters stood. From the slight sounds that had reached him in 
bis place of confinement, he was aware that some persons had 
found their way to the scen^ of slaughter, and in a state of the 
most intense anxiety awaited the result of their investigation^ 
prepared for the worst. Hearing the spring touched, he dashed 
through on the instant, and strudc down the person who pre- 
sented himself, with his bludgeon. On beholding the intruders, 
bisTears changed to exultation, and he uttered a roar of satis- 
faction as he glared at them, which could only be likened tp the 
cry of some savage denizen of the plains. 

On his iappearance. Jack levelled a pistol at his head< But his 
hand was withheld by Thames. 

^' Don't fire," cried the latter. '' It is important not to slay 
him. He shall expiate his offences on the gibbet. You are my 
prisoner, murderer." 

" JTour prisoner I" echoed Jonathan, derisively. "You mis- 
take, — you are mine. And so is your companion,— the convict 
Sheppard." 

" Waste not another word with him, Thames," cried Jack. 
" Upon him I" 

" Yield, villain, or die !" shoqted Thames, drawing his sword 
and springing towar:iS him. 

"There's my answer!" rejoined Wild, hurling the bludgeon 
at him, with such fatal effect, that striking him on the head it 
brought him instantly to the ground. 

" Ah I traitor T' cried Jack, pulling the trigger of his pistol. 

" Anticipating this. Wild avoided the shot by suddenly duck- 
ing his head. He had a narrow escape, however ; for, passing 
within an inch of him, the bullet buried itself deeply in the wall. 

Before he could fire a second shot, Jack had to defend him- 
self from the thief taker, who, with his drawn hanger, furiously 
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assaulted him. Eluding the blow, Jack plucked his sword from 
the scabbard, and a desperate conflict began. 

" Pick up that blade, Nab," vociferated Wild, finding himself 
hotly pressed, '* and stab him. I won't give him a chance." 

" Cowardly villain !" cried Jack, as the Jew, obeying the orders 
of his principal, snatched up the weapon of the murdered man, 
and assailed him. *' But I '11 yet disappoint you." 

And springing backwards, he darted suddenly through the 
door. 

" After, him," cried Wild -, " he mustn't escape. Dead or 
alive, I 'U have him. Bring the link. " 

And, followed by Abraham, he rushed oiit of the room. 

Just as Jack got half way down the stairs, and Wild and the 
Jew reached the upper landing, the street-door was opened by 
Langley and Ireton, the tetter of whom carried a lantern. 

"Stop him!" shouted Jonathan from the stair-head, "stop 
liim! It's Jack Sheppard !" 

" Give way!" cried Jack fiercely. ** I 'U cut down him who 
opposes me." 

The head turnkey, in all probability, would have obeyed. 
But, being pushed forward by his subordinate oflScer, he was 
compelled to make a stand. 

"You'd better surrender quietly, Jack," he cried 5 "ydu've 
no chance." 

Instead of regarding him. Jack glanced over the iron banis- 
ters, and measured the distance. But the fall was too great, and 
he abandoned the attempt. 

" We have him !" cried Jonathan, hurrying down the steps. 
"He can't escape." 

As this was said. Jack turned with the swiftness of thought, 
and shortening his sword, prepared to plunge it into the thiief- 
taker's heart. Before he could make the thrust, however, he 
was seized behind by Ireton, who flung himself upon him. 

"Caught!" shouted the head-turnkey. " I give you joy of 
the capture, Mr. Wild," he added, as Jonathan came up, and 
assisted him to secure and disarm the prisoner. " I was coming 
to give you intelligence of a comical trick {)layed by this rascal, 
when I find him here— the last place, I own, where I should 
have expected to find him." 

"You've arrived in the very nick of time," rejoined Jona- 
than ; " and I '11 take care your services are not overlooked." 

" Mr. Ireton," cried Jack, in accents of the most urgent en- 
treaty. "Before you take me hence, I implore you— if you 
would further the ends of justice— search this house. One of the 
most barbarous murders ever committed has just been perpe- 
trated bv the monster Wild. You will find proofs of the bloody 
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deed in bis room. But go thither at once, I beseech you, before 
he has time to remove them." 

'* Mr. Iretpn is welcome to search every room in my. house if 
he pleases," said Jonathan, in a tone of bravado. ^' As soon as 
we 've conveyed you to Newgate, I '11 accompany him." 

*^ Mr. Ireton will do no such thing," replied the head-turnkey. 
'^ Bless your soul! d'ye think I'm to be gammoned by such 
nonsense. Not I. I'm not quite such a green-horn as Shotbolt, 
Jack, whatever you may think." 

" For mercy's sake go up stairs,'* implored Sheppard. " I 
have not told you half. There's a man dying— Captain Darrell. 
Take me with you. Place a pistol at my ear, and shoot me, if 
I 've told, yoii false." 

" And, what good would that do?" replied Ireton, sarcasti- 
cally., " To shoot you would be to lose the reward. You act your 
part capitally, but it won't do." 

" Won't you go?" cried Jack passionately. " Mr. Langley, I 
appeal to you. Murder, I say, has been done ! Another murder 
will be committed if you don't prevent it. The blood will rest on 
your head. Do you hear me, Sir? Won't you stir?" 

" Not a step," replied Langley, gruffly. 

" Off with him to Newgate!" cried Jonathan. " Ireton, as 
you captured him, the reward is yours. But I request that 
a third may be given to Langley." 

" It shall be. Sir," replied Ireton, bowing. " Now come along, 
Jack." 

" Miscreants ! " cried Sheppard, almost driven frantic by the 
violence of his emotions ; " you're all in league with him." 

"Away with him!" cried Jonathan. " I'll see him fettered 
myself. Remain at the door, Nab," he added, loitering for a 
moment behind the others, " and let no one in, or out." 

Jack, meanwhile, was carried to Newgate. Austin could 
scarcely credit his senses when he beheld him. Shptbolt, who 
had in some degree recovered from the effects of his previous 
mortification, was thrown into an ecstacy of delight, and could 
not sufficiently exult over the prisoner. Mrs. Spurling had re- 
tired for the night. Jack appealed to the new auditors, and 
again detailed his story, but with no better success than here- 
tofore. His statement was treated with derision. Having seen 
him heavily ironed, and placed in the Condemned Hold, Jona- 
than recrossed the street. 

He found Abraham on guard as he had left him. 

" Has any one been here ? " he asked. 

" No von," replied the Jew. 

" That's well," replied Wild, entering the house, and fasten- 
ing the door. '* And now to dispose of our dead. Why, Nab, 
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you shake as if you'd got an ague?" he added, turning to 
the Jew, whose teeth chattered audibly. 

" I haven't quite recovered the fright I got in theVeU-Hole," 
Teplied Abraham. 

On returning to the audience-chamber, Jonathan found the 
inanimate body of Thames Darrell lying where he had left it \ 
but, on examining it, he remarked that the pockets were 
turned inside put, and had evidently been rifled. Startled by 
this circumstance, he looked around, and perceived that the 
trap-door, — which has been mentioned as comrhunicating with 
a secret staircase,— was open. He, next, discovered that Blueskin 
was gone ; and, pursuing his scrutiny, found that he had carried 
oS all the bank-notes, gold, and letters,— including, what Jona- 
than himself was not aware of, — ^the two packets which he had 
abstracted from the person of Thames. Uttering a terrible im- 
precation, Jonathan snatched up the link, and hastily descendec) 
the stairs, teaving the Jew behind him. After a careful search 
below, he could detect ao trace of Blueskin. But, finding the 
celMr-door open, concluded he had got out that way. 

Returning to the audience-chamber in a by-no-tneans en- 
viable state of mind, he commanded the Jew to throw the 
body of Thames into the Well-Hole. 

" You musht do dat shob yourself, Mishter Vild," rejoined 
Abraham, shaking his head. ^' No pripe shall indushe me to 
enter dat horrid plashe again." 

"Fool!" cried Wild, taking up the body, "what are you 
afraid of? After all," he added, pausing, " he may be of more 
use to me alive than dead." 

Adhering to this change of plan, he ordered Abraham to 
follow him, and, descending the secret stairs once more, carried 
the wounded man into the lower part of the premises. Un- 
locking several doors, he came to a dark vault, that would have 
rivalled the gloomiest cell in Newgate, into which he thrust 
Thames, and fastened the door. 

" Go to the pump, Nab," he said, when this was done, *' and 
fill a pail with water. We must wasihr out those stains up stairs, 
and burn the cloth. Blood, they safy, won't come out. But I 
never found any truth in the saying. When I 've had an hour's 
rest, I '11 be after Blueskin." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

I 

HOW BLUBSKIM UNDBRWEHT TRY PSINR FORTS ET DURE. 

As soon as it becam^ known, through the medium of the 
public prints on the following day> that Jack Sheppard had 
broken out of prison, and had been again captured during the 
night, fresh curiosity was excited, and larger crowds than ever 
flocked to Newgate, in the hope of obtaining admission to his 
cell; but by the governor's express commands, Wild having 
privately counselled the step, no one was allowed to see him. 
A question next arose whether the prisoner could be executed 
under the existing warrant,— some inclining to one opinion, 
some to another. To settle the point, the governor started to 
Windsor, delegating his trust in the interim to Wild, who took 
advantage of his brief rule to adopt the harshest measures 
towards the prisoner. He had him removed from the Con- 
demned Hold, stripped or his fine apparel, clothed in the most 
sordid rags, loaded with additional fetters, and thrust into the 
Stone Hold, ^-already described as the most noisome cell in the 
whole prison. Here, without a glimpse of daylight; visited by 
no one except Austin at stated intervals, who neither answered 
a question nor addressed a word to him; fed upon the worst 
diet, literally moudlybread and ditch-water ; surrounded by stone 
walls ; with a flagged floor for his pillow, and without so much 
as a blanket to protect him from the death-like cold that pierced 
his fi*ame,>^Jack's stout heart was subdued, and he fell into the 
deepest dejection, ardently longing for the time when even a 
violent death should terminate his sufl*erings. But it was not so 
ordered. Mr. Pitt returned with intelligetice that the warrant 
was delayed, and, on taking the opinion of two eminent lawyers 
of the day. Sir William Thomson and Mr. Serjeant Raby, it was 
decided that it must be proved in a regular and judicial manner 
that Sheppard was the identical person who had been convicted 
and had escaped, before a fresh drder could be made for his 
execution ; and that the matter must, therefore, stand over until 
the next sessions, to be held at the Old Bailey in October, when 
it could be brought before the court. 

The unfortunate prisoner, meanwhile, who was not informed 
of the respite, languished in his horrible dungeon, and, at the ex- 
piration of three weeks, became so seriously indisposed that it was 
feared he could not long survive. He refused his food, — and even 
when better provisions were offered him, rejected them. As his 
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death was by no means what Jonathan desired, he resolved to 
remove him to a more airy ward, and afford him such slight 
comforts as might tend to bis restoration, or at least keep him 
alive until the period of execution. With this view^, Jack was 
carried — for he was no longer able to move without assistaqce 
— to a ward called the Castle, situated over the gateway on the 
western side, in what was considered the strongest part of the 
gaol. The walls were of immense thickness-, the small windows 
double-grated and unglazed ^ the Gre-place was without a grate 5 
and a barrack-bed, divided into two compartments, occupied 
one corner. It was about twelve feet high, nine wide, and 
fourteen long 5 and was approached by double doors each six 
inches thick. As Jack appeared to be sinking fast, his fetters 
were removed, his own clothes were returned to him, and he 
was allowed a mattress and a scanty supply of bed-linen. Mrs. 
Spurting attended him as his nurse, and, under her care, he 
speedily revived. As soon as he became convalescent, and all 
fears af his premature dissolution were at an end. Wild recom- 
menced his rigorous treatment The bedding was removed 5 
Mrs. Spurting was no longer allowed to visit him •, he was again 
loaded with irons ^ fastened by jan enormous horse-padlock to a 
staple in the floor ; and only allowed to take repose in a chair. 
A single blanket constituted his sole covering at night* In spite 
of all this, he grew daily better and stronger, and his spirits 
revived. Hitherto, no visiters had been permitted to see him. 
As the time when his identity had to be proved approached, this 
rigour was» in a trifling degree, relaxed, and a few persons were 
occasionally admitted to the ward, but only'^in the presence of 
Austin. From none of these could Jack ascertain what had be- 
come of Thames, or learn any particulars concerning the family 
at DoUis Hill, or of his mother. Austin, who had been evidently 
schooled by Wild, maintained a profound silence on this head. 
In this way, more than a month passed over. October arrived •, 
and in another week the court would be sitting at the Old 
Bailey. 

One night, about this time, just as Austin was about to lock 
the great gate, Jonathan Wild and his two janizaries entered the 
Lodge with a prisoner bound hand and iooU It was Blueskin. 
On the cords being removed, he made a desperate spring at 
Wild, bore him to the ground, clutched at his throast, and 
would, infallibly, have strangled him, if the keepers had not 
all thrown themselves upon him, and by main force torn him 
off. His struggles were so violent, that, being a man of tremen- 
dous strength, it was some time before they could master him, 
and it required the combined efforts of all the four partners to 
put him into irons. It appeared from what he said that he had 
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been captured when asleep,— that his liquor had been drugged, 
— otherwise, he would never have allowed himself to be taken 
alive. Wild, he asserted, had robbed him of a large sum of 
money, and till it was restored he would never plead. 

«* We'll see -that," replied Jonathan. "Take him to the 
bilbowes. Put him in the stocks, and there let him sleep off his 
drunken fit. Whether he pleads or not, he shall swing with his 
confederate, Jack Sheppard." 

At this allusion to his leader, a shudder passed through 
Blueskin*s athletic frame. 

" Where is he? " he cried. *' Let me see him. Let me have a 
word with him, and you may take all the money.'* 

Jonathan made no answer, but motioned the partners to take 
him away. 

As soon as Blueskin was removed, Wild intimated his inten- 
tion of visiting the Castle. He was accompanied by Ireton and 
Austin. The massive door was unlocked, and they entered the 
cell. What was their surprise to find it vacant, and the prisoner 
gone! Jonathan could scarcely believe his eyes. He looked 
fiercely and inquiringly from one to (he other of his companions ^ 
but, though both of them were excessively frightened, neither 
appeared guilty. Before a word could be said, however, a slight 
noise was heard in the chimney, and Jack with his irons on 
descended from it. Without betraying the slightest confusion, 
or making a single remark, he quietly resumed his seat. 

" Amazement ! " cried Wild. " How has he unfastened his 
padlock? Austin, it must be owing to your negligence.'*' 

" My negligence, Mr. Wild," said the turnkey, tremblfng in 
every joint. " I assure you, Sir, when I left him an hour ago, it 
was locked. I tried it myself. Sir. I 'm as much astonished as 
you. But I can't account for it ! " 

" At all events, you shall answer for it," thundered Wild, 
with a bitter imprecation. 

" He 's not to blame," said Jack, rising. "I opened the pad- 
lock with this crooked nail, which I found in the floor. If you 
had arrived ten minutes later, or if .there hadn't been an iron 
bar in the chimney, that hindered my progress, I should have 
been beyond your reach." 

"You talk boldly," replied Wild. "Go to the Iron Hold, 
Austin, and tell two of the partners to bring another padlock 
of the largest size, and the heaviest handcuffs they can find. 
We '11 try whether he '11 get loose again." 

Sheppard said nothing, but a disdainful smile curled his lips. 

Austin departed, and presently afterwards returned with the 
two subordinate officers, each of whom wore a leathern apron 
round his waist, and carried a large hammer. As soon as the 
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manacles were 8lin[)ed over the prisoner's wrists, and the new 
padlock secured to the staple, they withdrew. 

^' Leave me alone with him a moment/' said Jonathan. And 
the gaolers also retired. 

** Jack," said Wild, with a glance of malignmt triumph, *'I 
will now tell you what I have done. All my plans have suc- 
ceeded. Before a month has elapsed, your mother will be mine* 
The Trenchard estates will likewise be mine, for Sir Rowland is 
no more, and the youth, Thames, will never again see daylight. 
Blueskin, who had evaded me with the papers and the money, 
is a prisoner here, and will perish on the same gallows as your- 
self. My vengeance is completely gratified." 

Without waiting for a reply, but darting a malevolent look at 
the prisoner, he quitted the cell, the door of which was instantly 
double-locked and bolted. 

''I've not quite done yet," said Jonathan, as he joined the 
turnkeys. '^ I should like to see whether Blueskin is a little more 
composed. I 've a question to ask him. Give me the keys and 
the light. I '11 go alone." 

So saying, he descended a short spiral staircase, and, entering 
a long stone gallery, from which several other passages branched, 
took one of them, and after various turnings — for he was fa- 
miliar with all the intricacies of the prison — arrived at the cell 
of which he was in search. Selecting a key from the heavy 
bunch committed to him by Austin, he threw open the door, 
and beheld Blueskin seated at the back of the small chamber, 
handcufiTed, and with his feet confined in a heavy pair of stocks. 
He was asleep when Jonathan entered, and growled at being 
disturbed. But, as soon as he perceived who it was, he roused 
himself, and glared fiercely at the intruder from under his bent 
brows. 

** What do you want?" .he asked, in a gruff voice. 
" 1 want to know what you 've done with the rest of the notes 
— with the gold— and the papers you took away from my 
room ! " rejoined Wild; 

"Then you '11 never know more than "this," retorted Blue- 
skin, with a grin of satisfaction ; — " they 're in a place of safety, 
where you'll never find 'em, but where somebody else i^ill, 
and that before long." 

'' Hear me, Blueskin," said Jonathan, restraining his choler. 
'' If you '11 tell me where to look for these things, and I do find 
them, I '11 set you free. And you shall have a share of the gold 
for yourself." 

*' I '11 tell you what I 'U do," rejoined the other. " Set Cap- 
tain Sheppard free, and when I hear he 's safe,— not before,— 
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I '11 put the money and papers into your possession, and some 
other matters, too, that you know nothing about." 

" Impracticable dolt ! " exclaimed Jonathan, furiously. " Do 
you think 1 'd part with the sweetest morsel of revenge on those 
terms? No! But J '11 have the secret out of you by other means.'* 

So saying, he violently shut and locked the door. 

About ten days after this interview, Blueskin, having been in- 
dicted by Wild for several robberies, and true bills found 
against him, was placed at the bar of the Old Bailey to be ar- 
raigned ^ when he declared that he would not plead to the in- 
dictment/unless the sum of Gve hundred pounds, taken from 
him by Jonathan Wild, was first restored to hhn. This sum, 
claimed by Wild under the statute 4th and 6th of William and 
Mary, entitled " jin act for encouraging the apprehending 
of Bighwaymen" was granted to him by the court. 

As Blueskin still continued obstinate, the judgment appointed 
to be executed upon such prisoners as stood mute, was then 
read. It was as follows, and, when uttered, produced a strong 
effect upon all who heard it, except the prisoner, who, in no 
respect, altered his sullen and dogged demeanour. 

"Prisoner at the bar," thus ran the sentence, "you shall be 
taken to the prison from whence you came, and put into a mean 
room, stopped from the light ; and shall there be laid on the 
bare ground, without any litter, straw, or other covering, and 
without any garment. You shall lie upon your back *, your head 
shall be covered \ and your feet shall be bare. One of your arms 
shall be drawn to one side of the room, and the other arm to 
the other side \ and your legs shall be served in the like manner. 
Then, there shall be laid upon your body as much iron, or 
stone as you can bear, and more. And the first day, you shall 
have three morsels of barley bread, without any drink ) and the 
second day, you shall be allowed to drink as much as you can, 
at three times, of the water that is next to the prison-door, 
except running-water, without any bread. And this shall be 
your diet till you die." 

" Prisoner at the bar," continued the clerk of the court, " he 
against whom this judgment is given, forfeits his goods to the 
king." 

An awful silence prevailed throughout the court. Every eye 
was fixed upon the prisoner. But, as be made no answer, he 
was removed. 

Before the full sentence was carried into execution, be was 
taken into a small room adjoining the court. Here Marvel, the 
executioner, who was in attendance, was commanded by Wild 
to tie his thumbs together, which he did with whipcord so 
tightly, that the string cut to the bone. But, as this produced no 
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effect, and did not even elicit a groan, the prisoner was carried 
back to Newgate. 

The Press Room, to which Blueskin was conveyed on his 
arrival at the gaol, was a small sqaare chamber, walled and 
paved with stone. In each corner stood a stout square post 
reaching to the ceiling. To these a heavy wooden apparatus was 
attached, which could be raised or lowered at pleasure by puliies. 
In the floor were set four ring-bolts, about nine feet apart. 
When the prisoner was brought into this room, he was again 
questioned ; but, continuing contumacious, preparations were 
made for inflicting the torture. His great personal strength 
being so well known, it was deemed prudent by Marvel to have 
all the four partners, together with Caliban, in attendance. The 
prisoner, however, submitted more quietly than was anticipated. - 
He allowed his irons and clothes to be taken off without resist- 
ance. But just as they were about to place him on the ground, 
he burst from their hold, and made a desperate spring at Jona- 
than, who was standing with his arms folded near the door 
watching the scene. The attempt was unsuccessful. He was 
instantly overpowered, and stretched upon the ground. The 
four men fell upon him, holding his arms and legs, while Caliban 
forced back his head. In this state, he contrived to get the poor 
black's hand into his mouth, and nearly bit off one of his fingers 
before the sufferer could be rescued. Meanwhile, the execu- 
tioner had attached strong cords to his ankles and wrists, and 
fastened them tightly to the iron rings. This done, he unloosed 
the pulley, and the ponderous machine, which resembled a 
trough, slowly descended upon the prisoner's breast. Marvel, 
then, took two iron weights, each of a hundred pounds, and 
placed them in the press. As this seemed insufficient, after a 
lapse of five minutes, he added another hundred weight. The 
prisoner breathed with difficulty. Still, his robust frame enabled 
him to hold out. After he had endured this torture for an hour, 
at a sign from Wild another hundred weight was added. In a 
few minutes, an appaUing change was perceptible. The veins in 
his throat and forehead swelled and blackened ; his eyes pro- 
truded from their sockets, and stared wildly 5 a thick damp 
gathered on his brow ^ and blood gushed from his mouth, no- 
strils, and ears. 

*' Water !" he gasped. 

The executioner shook his head. 

" Do you submit?" interrogated Wild. 

Blueskin answered by dashing his head violently against 
the flagged floor. His eflbrts at self-destruction were, however, 
prevented. 

" Try fifty pounds more," said Jonathan. 
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'^ Stop ! " groaned Blueskio. 

" Will you plead ?" demanded Wild, harshly. 

" I will," answered the prisoner. 

" Release him," said Jonathan. " We have cured his obsti- 
nacy, you perceive," he added to Marvel. 

"1 will live," cried Blueskin, with a look of the deadliest 
hatred at Wild, " to be revenged on you." 

And, as the weights were removed, he fainted. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

BOW JACK SHBPPARD'S PORTRAIT WAS PAINTED. 

Early in the morning of Thursday, the l5th of October, 1724, 
the door of the Castle was opened by Austin, who, with a look 
of unusual importance, announced to the prisoner that four 
gentlemen Were shortly coming up with the governor to see 
him, — " four such gentlemen," he added, in a tone meant to 
impress his auditor with a due sense of the honour intended him, 
" as you don't meet every day." 

" Is Mr. Wood among them? " asked Jack, eagerly. 

" Mr. Wood ! — no," replied the turnkey. '* Do you think I 'd 
take the trouble to announce him ? These are persons of conse- 
quence, I tell you." 

'' Who are they ? " inquired Sheppard. 

'* Why, first," rejoined Austin, " there 's Sir James Thorn- 
hill, historical painter to his Majesty, and the greatest artist of 
the day. Those grand designs in the dome of St. Paul's are his 
work. So is the roof of the state-room at Hampton Court Palace, 
occupied by Queen Anne, and the Prince of Denmark. So is the 
chapel of AH Souls at Oxford, and the great hall at Blenheim, 
and I don't know how many halld and chapels besides. He's now 
engaged on the hall at Green which Hospital." 

'* I 've heard of him," replied Jack, impatiently. " Who ai'e 
the others ? " 

" Let me see. There's a friend of Sir James— a young man, 
an engraver of masquerade tickets and caricatures, — his name I 
believe is Hogarth. Then, there 's Mr. Gay, the poet, who 
wrote the ' Captives,' which was lately acted at Drury Lane, 
and was so much admired by the Princess of Wales. And, 
lastly, there 's Mr. Figg, the noted prize-fighjter, from the New 
Amphitheatre in Marylebone Fields." 

^* Figg 's an old friend of mine," rejoined Jack ^ " he was my 
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in/rtructor in the small sword and back sword exercise. I 'm glad 
he 's come to see me.** 

" You don't inquire what brings Sir James Thomhill here ? " 
said Austin. 

" Curiosity, I suppose/' returned Jack, carelessly. 

** No such thing," rejoined the gaoler 5 " he 's coming on bu- 
siness." 

'* On what business, in the name of wonder? " asked Shep- 

pard. 

** To paint your portrait," answered the gaoler. 

** My portrait ! " echoed Jack. 

" By desire of his Majesty," said the gaoler, consequentially. 
" He has heard of your wonderful escapes, and wishes to &ee 
what you 're like. There 's a feather in your cap ! No house- 
breaker was ever so highly honoured before." 

^' And have my escapes really made so much noise as to reach 
the ear of royalty ? " mused Jsick. " I have done nothiqg^^no- 
thing to what I could do^— to what I w/W do ! " 

^^ You 've done quite enough," rejoined Austin : '^ more than 
you '11 ever do again." 

^' And then to be taken thus, in these disgraceful bonds ! " 
continued Jack, ** to be held up as a sight for ever ! " 

" Why, how else would you be taken ? " exclaimed the gaoler, 
with a coarse laugh. *' It 's very well Mr. Wil4 allowed you to 
have your fine clothes again, or you might have been taken in a 
still more disgraceful garb. For my part, I think thojse shackles 
extremely becoming. But, here they are.'* 

Voices being beard at the door, Austin flew to open it, and 
admitted Mr. Pitt, the governor, a tall pompous personage, who, 
in his turn,, ushered in four other individusds. The Qrst of these, 
whom he addressed as Mr. Gay, was a stout, good-looking, 
good-humoured man, about thirty-six, with a dark complexion, 
an oval face, fine black eyes^ full of fire and sensibility, and 
twinkling with roguish humour — an expression fully borne out 
by the mouth, which had a very shrewd and sarcastic curl. The 
poet's appearance altogether was highly prepossessing. With a 
strong tendency to satire, but without a particle of malice or ill-* 
nature in its display, Gay, by his strokes of pleasantry, whether 
in his writings or conversation, never lost a friend. On the con- 
trary, he was a universal favourite, and numbered amongst his 
intimate acquaintances the choicest spirits of the time, — ^Pope, 
Swift, Arbuthnot, and *' all the better brothers." His demeanour 
was polished -, his manners singularly affable and gentle ^ and he 
was remarkable for the generosity of his temper. In worldly 
matters Gay was not fortunate. Possessed, at one time, of a 
share in the South Sea stocky he conceived himself worth twenty 
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thousand pounds. But, on the bursting of that bubble, bis hppes 
vanished with it. Neither did his interest,— which was by no 
means inconsiderable, — nor his general popularity, procure him 
the preferment he desired. ^^A constant attendant at court, he 
had the mortification to see every one promoted but himself, and 
thus bewails bis ilMiick. 

Places, I found, were daily given away, 
And yet no friendly gazette mentioned Gay. 

Tha prodigious success of the " Beggars- Opera," which was 
produced about four years after the date of this history, rewarded 
him for all his previous, disappointments, though it did not fully 
justify the well-known epigram, alluding to himself and the 
manager, and " make Gay ncA, and Rich gayy At the time 
of his present introduction, his play of The Captives," had 
just been produced at Drury Lane, and he was meditating his 
" Fables," which were published two years afterwards. 

Behind the poet came Sir James Thomhill. The eminent 
painter had handsome, expressive features, an aquiline nose, 
and a good deal of dignity in his manner. His age was not far 
from fifty. He was accompanied by a > young man of about 
seven-and-twenty, who carried his easel, set it in its place, laid 
the canvass upon it, opened the paint box, took* out the brushes 
and palette, and, in short, paid him the most assiduous attention. 
This youngman, whose features, though rather plain and coarse, 
bore the strongest impress of genius, and who had a dark grey, 
penetrating eye, so quick in its glances that it seemed to survey 
twenty objects at once, and yet only to fasten upon one, bore 
the honoured name of William Hogarth. Why he paid so much 
attention to Sir James Thornhill may be explained anon. 

The rear of the party was brought up by a large, powerfully- 
built man, with* a bluff, honest, but rugged countenance, 
slashed with many a cut and scar, and stamped with that surly, 
sturdy, bull-dog-like look, which an Englishman always delights 
to contemplate, because he conceives it to be characteristic of 
his countrymen. This formidable pereon, who was no other 
than the renowned Figg, the ^* Atlas of the sword," as he is 
termed by Captain Godfrey, had removed his hat and ^' skull 
covering," and was wiping the heat from hisbepatchedandclose- 
shaven pate. His shirt also was unbuttoned, and disclosed a 
neck like that of an ox, and a chest which might have served as 
a model for a Hercules. He had a flattish, perhaps, it should be 
called, a flattened nose, and a brown, leathern-looking hide, 
that seemed as if it had not unfrequently undergone the process 
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of tanning. Under his arm he carried a Ihick, knotted crab-stick. 
'Fhe above description of 

the great Fi^g, by the piize-flgbttng swalos 

Sole monarch acknowledged of Mary^bone platns— 

may sound somewhat tame by the side of the glowing account 
given of him by his gallant biographer, who asserts that '^ there 
was a majesty shone in ^is counjtenance, and blazed in his 
actions, beyond all I e^w «aw; " but it may, possibly, convey 
a more accurate notion of his personal appearance, ^ames Figg 
w» the' mosf perfect inaster of self-defence of his day. Seconded 
by bis' strength and temper, his ^kill rendered him invicible and 
he is jeputed fiever to have lost a battle. His imperturbable 
demeanour in tlie flght has been well portrayed i3y Captain 
Godfrey, who here condescends to lay aside his stilts. '* His 
right leg bold and firm, and his left, which could hardly ever 
he disturbed, gave him a surprising advantage, and struck his 
adversary with despair and panic. He had a peculiar way of 
stepping in^ ina parry \ knew hisarm, and its just time of moving \ 
put a firm faith in that^ and never let his opponent escape. He 
nvas just as much a greater master than any other I ever saw, 
as he was a greater judge of time and measure.'^ Figg's prowess 
in a coniibat with Sutton has been celebrated by Dr. Byrom, — 
a poet of whom his native town, Manchester, may be justly 
proud ; and his features and figure have been preserved by the 
.most illustrious of bis companions on the present occasion, — 
Jlogarth, — ^in the lev6ein the * ' Rake's Progress," and in " South- 
wark Fair," 

On the appearance of his visiters, Sheppard arose, — his gyves 
clanking- heavily as he made the movement, — and folding his 
arm^, so far as his manacles would permit him, upon his breast, 
steadily returned the glances fixed upon him. 

" This is the noted hpuse-breaker and prison-breaker gentle- 
men," said Mr. Pitt, pointing to the prisoner. 

"Odd's life!" cried Gay, in astonishment-, "is this slight- 
made stripling Jack Sheppard? Why, I expected to see a man 
sis. foot high at the least, and as broad across the shoulders as 
our friend Figg. This is a mere boy. Are you sure you haven't 
mistaken the ward, Mr. Pitt?" ; 

" There ia no mistake, Sir," rejoined the prisoner, drawing 
himself up. '^ I am Jack Sheppard." 

"Well, I never was more surprised in my life," said the poet, 
— "never!" 

" He's just the man /expected to see," observed Hogarth, 
ivho, having arranged everything to Thornhill's satisfaction, 
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had turned to look at the prisoner, and was now with his chin 
upon his wrist, and his elbow supported by the other hand, 
bending his keen grey eyes upon him, *' just the raan ! Look at 
that light, lithe figure,— all muscle and activity, with not an 
ounce of superfluous flesh upon it. In my search after strange 
characters, Mr. Gay, I've been in many odd quarters of our 
city— have visited, haunts frequented only by thieves— the Old 
Mim, the New Mint, the worst part of St. Giles's, and other 
places—but I Ve nowhere seen any one who came up so com- 
pletely to my notion of a first-rate house-breaker as the indivi- 
dual hefore us. Wherever I saw him, 1 should pick him out as 
a man designed by nature to plan and accomplish the wonderful 
escapes he has effected." 

As he spoke, a smile crossed Sheppard's countenance. 

*' He understands me, you perceive," said Hogarth, 

" Well, I won't dispute your judgment in such matters, 
Mr. Hogarth," replied Gay. *' But I appeal to you. Sir James, 
whether it isn't extraordinary that so very slight a person should 
be such a desperate robber as he is represented — so young, 
too, for such an old offender. Why, he can scarcely be twenty." 

^* I am one-and-twenty," observed Jack, 

*' One-and-twenty, ah!" repeated Gay. "Well, I'm not 
far from the mark." ' 

" He is certainly extremely youthful-looking and very slightly 
made," said Thornhill, who had been attentively studying Shep- 
pard's countenance. " But I agree with Hogarth, that he is pre- 
cisely the person to do what he has done. Like a thorough-bred 
racer, he would sustain twice as much fatigue as a person of 
heavier mould. Can I be accommodated with a seat, Mr. Pitt?" 

'* Certainly, Sir .James, certainly," replied the governor. 
" Get a chair, Austin." 

While this order was obeyed, Figg, who had been standing 
near the door, made his way to the prisoner, and offered him 
his huge hand, which Jack warmly grasped. 

" Well, Jack," said the prize-fighter, in a rough, but friendly 
voice, and with a cut-and-thrust abrupt manner peculiar to him- 
self •, " how are you, lad, eh? Sorry to see you here. Wouldn't 
lake my advice. Told you how it would be. One mistress enough 
to ruin a man,— two, the devil. Laughed at me, then. Laugh 
on the wrong side of your mouth, now." 

'' You're not come here to insult me, Mr. Figg?" said Jack, 
peevishly. 

" Insult you ! not 1 5" returned Figg. ** Heard of your escapes. 
Everybody talking of you. Wished to sec you. Old pupil. Capi- 
tal swordsman. Shortly to he executed. Come to take leave. 
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Trifle useful?'' be added, slipping a few gold piftes into Jack's 
hand. 

^' You are very kind,'* said Jack, returning the moneys ^' but 
I don't require assistance." 

"Too proud, eh?" rejoined the prize-fighter. " Won't te 
under an obligation." 

"There you're wrong, Mr. Figg," replied Jack, smiling; 
" for, before I'm taken to Tyburn, I mean to borrow a shirt 
for the occasion from you." 

" Have it, and welcome," rejoined FIgg. "Always plenty 
to spare. Never bought a shirt in my life, Mr. Gay," he added, 
turning to the poet. " Sold a good many, though." 

" How do you manage that, Mr. Figg?" asked Gay. , 

" Thus," replied the prize-fighter. " Proclaim a public fight. 
Challenge accepted. Fifty pupils. Day before, send round to 
each to borrow a shirt. Fifty sent home. All superfine hoUand. 
Wear one on the stage on the following day. Cut to pieces 
—slashed— bloodied. Each of my scholars thinks it his own 
shirt. Offer to return it to each in private. All make the same 
answer — ' d— n you, keep it.'" 

" An ingenious device," laughed Gay. 

Sir James Thornhill's preparations being completed, Mr. Pitt 
desired to know if he wanted anything further, and being an- 
swered in Ihe negative, he excused himself on the plea that 
his attendance was required in the court at the Old Bailey, 
which was then sitting, and withdrew. 

"Do me the favour to seat yourself. Jack?" said Sir James« 
" Gentlemen, a little further off, if you please." 

Sheppard immediately complied with the painter's request^ 
while Gay and Figg drew back on one side, and Hogarth on 
the other. The latter took from his pocket a small note-book 
and pencil. 

"I'll make a sketch, too," he said, " Jack Sheppard's face is 
well worth preserving." 

After narrowly examining the countenance of the sitter, and 
motioning him with his pencil into a particular attitude. Sir 
James Thornhill commenced operations^ and, while he rapidly 
transferred his lineaments to the canvass, engaged him in con- 
versation, in the course of which he artfully contrived to draw 
him into a recital of his adventures. The ruse succeeded almost 
beyond his expectation. During the narration Jack's features 
lighted up, and an expression, which would have been in vain 
looked for in repose, was instantly caught and depicted by 
the skilful artist. All the party were greatly interested by Shep- 
pard's history— especially Figg, who laughed loud and long 
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fiit the escape ftrom the Condemned Hold. When Jack came 
to speak of Jonathan Wild, his countenance fell. 

'^ We must change the subject," remarked ThornhiU, pausing 
in his task; " this Will never do." 

•" Quite right, Sir James," said, Austin. ** We never suffer 
him to mention Mr. Wild's name. He. never appears to so 
little advantage as when speaking of him." 

" I don't wonder at it," rqoined Gay. 

Here Hogarth received a private signal from ThornhiU to 
attract Sheppard's attention. 

" And so you've given up all hope of escaping, eh, Jack?" 
remarked Hogarth. 

"That's scarcely a fair question, Mr. Hogarth, before the 
gaoler," replied Jack. " But I tell you frankly, and Mr. Austin 
may repeat it if he pleases to his master, Jonathan Wild,— I 
have 710/.*' 

" Well said. Jack," cried Figg. " Never give in." 

" Well," observed Hogarth, " if, fejltered as you are, you 
contrive to break out of this dungeon, you'll do what no man 
ever did before." 

A peculiar smile illuminated Jack's features. 

"There it is!" cried Sir James, eagerly. "There's the 
exact expression I want. For the love of Heaven, Jack, don't 
move!— Don't alter a muscle, if you can help it." 

And, with a few magical touches, he stamped the Beeting 
expression on the canvass. 

" I have it too ! " exclaimed Hogarth, busily plying his pencil. 
" Gad ! it's a devilish fine face when lit up." 

" As like as life. Sir," observed Austin, peeping over Thorn- 
hill's shoulder at the portrait. " As like as life.'* 

" The very face," exclaimed Gay, advancing to look at it;— 
" with all the escapes written in it." 

" You flatter me," smiled Sir James. ** But, I own, I think it 
is like." 

" What do you think of my sketch, Jack?" said Hogarth , 
handing him the drawing, 

" It 's like enough, I dare say," rejoined Sheppard. " But it 
wants something here." And he pointed significantly to the 
hand. 

" I see," rejoined Hogarth, rapidly sketching a file, whicli 
he placed in the hands of the picture. "Will that do?'* he 
added, returning it. 

"It's better," observed Sheppard, meaningly. "But you've 
given me what I donU possess." 

" Hum !" said Hogarth, looking fixedly at him. " I don't 5(b» 
how I can improve it." 
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'' May I look at it, Sir !*! said Austin, stepping towards him. 

"No," replied Hogarth, hastily effacing th^ sketch. "I'm 
never satisfied with a first attempt." 

" Egad, Jack," said Gay, " you should write your adventures. 
They would be quite as entertaining as the histories of Guzman 
D'Alfarache, Lazarillo de Tormes, EstevaniUo Gonzalez, Meri- 
ton Latrooh, or any of my favourite rogues, — and far more in- 
structive." 

" You had better write them for me, Mr. Gay," rejoined 
Jack. 

"If you'll write them, 1 '11 illustrate them," observed Ho- 
garth. 

" An idea has just occurred to me," said Gay, " which Jack's 
narrative has suggested. I '11 write an opera the scene of which 
shall be laid altogether in Newgate, and the principal character 
shall be a highwayman. I'll not forget your two mistresses. 
Jack." 

" Nor Jonathan Wild, I hope," interposed Sheppard. 

" Certainly not," replied Gay. " I'll gibbet the rascal. But I 
forget," he added, glancing at Austin 5 " it's high treason to 
speak disrespectfully of Mr. Wild in his own domain." 

" I hear nothing, Sir,'* laughed Austin. 

" I was about to add," continued Gay, " that my opera shall 
have no music except the good old ballad tunes. And we '11 see 
whether it woq't put the Italian opera out of fashion, with 
Cutzoni, Senesino, and the ' divine ' Farinelli at its head." 

"You'll do a national service, then," said Hogarth. "The 
sums lavished upon those people are perfectly disgraceful, and 
I should be enchanted to see them hooted from the stage. But 
i 've an idea as well as you, grounded in some measure upon 
Sheppard's story. I'll take two apprentices, and depict their 
career. One, by perseverance and industry shall obtain fortune, 
credit, and the highest honours ^ while the other by an oppo- 
site course, and dissolute habits, shall eventually arrive at Ty- 
burn." 

" Your's will be nearer the truth, and have a deeper moral, 
Mr. Hogarth," remarked Jack, dejectedly. " But if my career 
were truly exhibited, it must be as one long struggle against 
destiny in the shape of—" 

" Jonathan Wild," interposed Gay. " I knew it. By the by, 
Mr. Hogarth, didn't I see you last night at the rldotto with Lady 
Thornhill and her pretty daughter ?" 

" Me !— no. Sir," stammered) Hogarth, colouring. And he 
hazarded a wink at the poet over the paper on which he was 
sketching. Luckily, Sir James was so much engrossed by his 
own task, that both the remark and gesture escaped him. 
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" I suppose I was mistaken," returned Gay. " You 've been 
quizzing my friend Kent, I perceive, in your Burlington Gate." 

^' A capital caricature that," remarked Tbornhill, laughing. 
" What does Mr. Kent say to it ?" 

'^ Hethinkssohighly of it, thathesaysifhehada daughter he 
would give her to the artist," answered Gay, a little maliciously. 
" Ah !" exclaimed Sir James. 

" 'Sdeath I" cried Hogarth, aside to the poet. " You 've ruined 
my hopes." 

" Advanced them rather," replied Gay, in the same tone. 
'' Miss ThornhiU'sa charming girl, /think a* wife a needless 
incumbrance, and mean to die a bachelor. But, if I were in 
your place, I know what 1 'd do-^" 

" What —what would you do?" asked Hogarth, eagerly. 

" Run away with her," replied Gay. 

" Pish !" exclaimed Hogarth. But he afterwards acted upon 
the suggestion. 

*' Good b'ye. Jack," said Figg, putting on his hat. ** Rather 
in the way. Send you the shirt. Here, turnkey. Couple of gui- 
neas to drink Captain Sheppard's speedy escape. Thank him, 
not me, man. Give this fellow the slip, if you can, Jack. If not, 
keep up your spirits. Die game." 

** Never fear," replied Jack. ** If I get free, I '11 have a bout 
with you at all weapons. If not, I '11 take a cheerftjl glass with 
you at the City of Oxford, on my way to Tyburn." 

" Give you the best I have in either case,'' replied Figg. 
" Good-b'ye! " And with a cordial shake of the hand he took 
bis departure. 

Sir James Thornhill, then, rose. 

*' I won't trouble you further, Jack," he remarked. " I've 
done all I can to the portrait here. I must flnish it at home." 

" Permit me to see it, Sir James ! " requested Jack. " Ah ! " 
he exclaimed, as the painting was turned towards him. " What 
would my poor mother say to it?" 

" I was sorry to see that about your mother, Jack," observed 
Hogarth. 

" What of her ?" exclaimed Jack, starting up. ** Is she dead ?** 

"No — no," answered Hogarth. " Don't alarm yourself. I saw 
it this morning in the Daily Journal— -an advertisement, offering 
a reward " 

** A rewarij !" echoed Jack. >' For what?" 

"I had the paper with me. 'Sdeath! what can 1 have done 
with it? Oh I here it is," cried Hogarth, picking it from the 
ground. " I must have dropped it when I took out my note- 
book. There's the paragraph. " Mrs. Sheppard left Mr. 
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Wood^s house at Dollis Hill on Tuesday- — that's two days 
ago, — ' hasn't been heard ofsince.^ " 

" Let me see," cried Jack, snatching the paper, and eagerly 
perusing the advertisement. " Ah V\ he exclaimed, in a tone of 
anguish. '' She has fallen into the villain's hands." 

" What villain ?" cried Hogarth. 

" Jonathan Wild, I'll be sworn," said Gay. 

"Right!— right!" cried Jack, striking l^is fettered hands 
against his breast. " She is in his power, and I am here, chained 
hand and foot, unable to assist her." 

" I could make a fine sketch of him now," whispered Ho- 
garth to Gay. 

" I told you how it was. Sir James,^' said Austin, addressing 
the knight, who was preparing for his departure, " he attributes 
every misfortune that befals him to Mr. Wild." 

** And with some justice," replied Thornhjll, drily. 

" Allow me to assist you. Sir James," said Hogarth. 

"Many thanks. Sir," replied Thornhill, with freezing po- 
liteness; " but I do not require assistance." 

" I tell you what. Jack," said Gay, " 1 've several urgent en- 
gagements this morning \ but I '11 return to-morrow, and hear 
the rest of your story. And, if I can render you any service, you 
may command me." 

** To-morrow will be too late," said Sheppard, moodily. 

The easel and palette having been packed up, and the canvass 
carefully removed by Austin, the party took leave of the pri- 
soner, who was so^ much abstracted that he scarcely noticed 
their departure. Just as Hogarth got to the door, the turnkey 
stopped him. 

"You have forgotten your knife, Mr. Hogarth," he ob- 
served, significantly. 

"So I have," replied Hogarth, glancing at Sheppard. 

" I can do without it," muttered Jack. 

The door was then locked, and he was left alone. 

At three o'clock, on the same day, Austin brought up Jack's 
provisions, and, after carefully examining his fetters, and finding 
«dl secure, told him if he wanted anything further he must men- 
tion it, as he should not be able to return in the evening, his 
presence being required elsewhere. Jack replied in the negative, 
and it required all his mastery over himself to prevent the satis- 
faction which this announcement afforded him from being no- 
ticed by the gaoler. 

With the usual precautions, Austin then departed. 

" And now,'* cried Jack, leaping up, " for an achievement, 
compared with which all I have yet done shall be as nothing !" 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE IRON BAl. 

Jack Sheppard's first object was to free himself from his 
handcuffs. This he accomplished by holding the chain that 
connected them firmly between his teeth, and squeezing his 
fingers as closely together as possible, succeeded in drawing his 
wrists through the manacles. He next twisted the heavy gyves 
round and round, and partly by main strength, partly by a 
dexterous and well-applied jerk, snapped asunder the central 
link by which they were attached to the padlock. Taking off 
his stockings, he then drew up the basils as far as he was able, 
and tied the fragments of the broken chain to his legs, to prevent 
them from clanking, and impeding his future exertions. 

Jack's former attempt .to pass "up the chimney, it may be 
remembered, was obstructed by an iron bar. To remove this 
obstacle it was necessary to make an extensive breach in the 
wall. With the broken links of the chain, which served him in 
lieu of more eiBcient implements, he commenced operations 
just. above the chimney-piece, and soon contrived to pick a bole 
in the plaster. 

He found the wall, as he suspected, solidly constructed of 
brick and stone *, and with the slight and inadequate tools which 
he possessed, it was a work of infinite labour and skill to get 
out a single brick. That done, however, he was well aware the 
rest would be comparatively easy, and as he threw the brick to 
the ground, he exclaimed triumphantly, '^ The first step is taken 
— the main difficulty is overcome." 

Animated by this trifiing success, he proceeded with fresh 
ardour, and the rapidity of his progress was proclaimed by the 
heap of bricks, stones, and mortar which before long covered 
the floor. At the expiration of an hour, by dint of unremitting 
exertion, he had made so large a breach in the chimney, that 
he could stand upright in it. He was now within a foot of the 
bar, and introducing himself into the hole, speedily worked his 
way to it. 

Regardless of the risk he incurred from some heavy stone 
dropping on his head or feet, — regardless also of the noise made 
by the falling rubbish, and of the imminent danger which he 
consequently ran of being interrupted by some of the gaolers, 
should the sound reach their ears, he continued to pull down 
large^masses of the wall, which he flung upon the floor of the 
cell. 
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Having worked thus for another quarter of an hour without 
being sensible of fatigue, though he was half stifled by the 
clouds of dust which his exertions raised, he had made a hole 
about three feet wide, and six high, and uncovered the iron 
bar. Grasping it firmly with both hands, he quickly wrenched 
it from the stones in which it was mortised, and leapt to the 
ground. On examination it proved to be a flat bar of iron, 
nearly a yard in length, and more than an inch square. "A 
capital instrument for my purpose," thought Jack, shouldering 
it, " and worth all the trouble Ibave had in procuring it." 

While he was thus musing, he fancied he heard the lock 
tried. A chill ran through his frame, and, grasping the heavy 
weapon with which chance had provided hith, prepared to strike 
down the first person who should enter the cell. After listening 
attentively for a short time without drawing breath, he became 
convinced that his apprehensions were groundless, atid, greatly 
relieved, sat down upon the chair to rest himself and prepare 
for further efforts. 

Acquainted with every part of the gaol. Jack well knew that 
his only chance of eflfecting an escape must be by the roof. To 
reach it would be a most difficult undertaking. Still it was 
possible, and the difficulty was only a fresh incitement. 

The mere enumeration of the obstacles that existed would 
have deterred any spirit less daring than Sheppard's from even 
hazarding th6 attempt. Independently of other risks, and of the 
chance of breaking his neck in the descent, he was aware that 
to reach the leads he should have to break open six of the 
strongest doors of the prison. Armed, however, with the im- 
plement he had so fortunately obtained, he did not despair of 
success. 

*' My name will only be remembered as that of a robber," he 
mused •, " but it shall be renriembered as that of a bold one : and 
this night's achievement, if it does nothing else, shall prevent 
me from being classed with the common herd of depredators." 

Roused by this reflection, filled with the deepest anxiety for 
his mother, and burning to be avenged upon Jonathan Wild, 
he grasped the iron bar, which, when he sat down, he had laid 
upon his knees, and stepped quickly across the room. In doing 
so, he had to clamber up the immense heap of bricks and rubbish 
which now littered the floor, amounting almost to a car-load, 
and reaching up nearly to the top of the chimney-piece. 

•* Austin will stare," thought Jack, " when he comes here 
in the morning. It will cost them something to repair their 
stronghold, and take them more time to build it up again than 
I have taken to puHit down." 

Before proceeding with his task, he considered whether it 
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would be possible to barricade the door ; but, reflecting that 
tbe bar would be an indispensable assistant in his fdrther 
efforts, he abandoned the idea, and deternnned to rely implicitly 
on that good fortune which had hitherto attended him on similar 
occasions. 

Haviog once more got into the chimney, he climbed to a 
level with the Ward above, and recommenced operations as 
vigorously as before. He was now aided with a powerftil im- 
plement, with which h^ soon contrived to make a hole in 
the wall. 

^' Every brick I take out," cried Jack, as fresh rubbish clat- 
tered down the chimney, *• brings me nearer my mother." 



CHAPTER XVni. 

THI tiSB BOOM. 

The ward into which Jack was endeavouring to break was 
called the Red Room, from the circumstance of its walls having 
once beto painted in that colour^ all traces of which had, how- 
ever, long since disappeared. Like the Castle, which it re- 
sembled in all respects except that it was destitute even of a 
barrack-bedstead, the Red Room was reserved for state**pri- 
soners, and had not been occupied since the year 1716, when 
the gaol, as has before been mentioned, was crowded by );he 
Preston rebels. 

Having made a hole in the wall sufficiently large to pass 
through. Jack first tossed the bar into the room, and then crept 
after it. As soon as he had gained his feet, he glanced round 
the bare blank walls of the cell, and, oppressed by the musty, 
close atmosphere, exclaimed, ^^ I '1) let a little fresh air into this 
dungeon. They say it hasn't been opened for eight years — but 
I won't be eight years in getting out of it." 

In stepping across the room, some sharp point in the floor 
pierced his foot, and stooping to examine it, he found that the 
wound had been inflicted by a long rusty nail, which projected 
from the boards. Totally disregarding the pain, he picked up 
the nail, and reserved it for future use* Nor was he long in 
making it available. 

On examining the door, be found it secured by a large rustf 
lock, which he endeavoured to pick with (he nail he had just 
acquired ;\but all his efforts proving ineffectual, he removed the 
plate that covered it with the bar, and with his fingers contrive^ 
to draw back the bolt. 

21 
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Opening the door he then stepped into a dark narrow pas- 
sage, leading, as he was well aware, to the chapel. On the left 
there were doors communicating with the King's Bench Ward 
and the Stone Ward, two large holds on the Master Debtors' 
side. But Jack was too well versed in the geography of the place 
to attempt either of them* Indeed, if he.had been ignorant of it, 
the souiid of voices which he could faintly distinguish, would 
have served as a caution to him. 

Hurrying on, his progress was soon checked by a strong door, 
several inches in thickness, and nearly as wide as the passage. 
Running his hand carefully over it in search of the lock, he per- 
ceived to bis dismay that it was fastened on the other side. 
After several vain attempts to burst it open, he resolved, as a 
last alternative, to bri^ak through the wall in the part nearest to 
the lock. This was a much more serious task than he anticipated. 
The wall was of considerable thickness, and built altogether of 
stone ^ and the noise he was compelled to make in using the 
heavy bar, which brought sparks with every splinter he struck 
off, was so great, that he feared it must be heard by the pri- 
soners on the Debtors' side. Heedless, however, of the conse- 
quences, he pursued his task. 

Half an hour's labour, during which he was obliged more 
than once to pause to regain breath, sufficed to make a bole 
wide enough to allow a passage (or his arm up to the elbow. 
In this way he was able to force back a ponderous Ixdt from its 
socket; and, to his unspeakable joy, found that the door in- 
stantly yielded. . 

Once more cheered by daylight, he hastened forward, and 
entered the chapel. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THB CHAPEL. 



SrruATED at the upper part of the south-east angle of the gaol, 
the chapel of Old Newgate was divided on the north side into 
three grated compartments, or pens as they were termed, al- 
lotted, to the common debtors and felons. In the north-west 
angle, there was a small pen for female offenders, and, on the 
south, a more commodious inclosure appropriated to the master- 
debtors and strangers. Immediately beneath the pulpit stood a 
large circular pew where malefactors under sentence of death 
sat to hear the condemned sermon delivered to them, and where 
they formed a public spectacle to the crowds, which curiosity 
generally attracted on those occasions. 
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To return. Jack had got into one of the pens at the north 
side of the chapel. The enclosure by which it was surrounded 
was, about twelve feet tiigb ; the under part being composed of 
oaken planks, the upper of a strong iron grating, surmounted 
by sharp iron spikes. In the middle there was k gate. It was 
locked. But Jack speedily burst it open with the iron bar. 

Clearing the few impediments in his way, he soon reached 
the condemned pew, where it had once been his fate to sit ^ and 
extending himself on the seat endeavoured to snatch a mo- 
ment's repose. It was denied him, for as he closed his eyes— - 
though but for an instant -the whole scene of his former visit 
to the place rose before him. There he sat as before, with the 
heavy fetters on his limbs, and beside him sat his three com- 
panions, who had since expiated their offences on the gibbet. 
The chapel was again crowded with visiters, and eyery eye — 
even that of Jonathan Wild who had come thither to deride, 
him, --was fixed upon him. So perfect was the illusion, that he 
could almost fancy he heard the solemn voice of the ordinary 
warning him that his race was nearly run,, and imploring him 
to prepare for eternity. From this perturbed state he was roused 
by thoughts of his mother, and fancying he heard her gentle 
voice urging him on to fresh exertion, he started up. 

On one side of the chapel there was a large grated window, 
but, as it looked upon the interior of the gaol. Jack preferred 
following the course ho had originally decided upon to making 
any attempt in this quarter. 

Accordingly, he proceeded to a gate which stood upon the 
south, and guarded the passage communicating with the leads. 
It was grated and crested with spikes, like that he had just burst 
open, and thinking it a needless waste of time to force it, he. 
broke off one of the spikes, which he carried with him for further 
purposes, and then climbed over it. 

A short flight of steps brought him to a dark passage, into 
which he plunged. Here he found another strong door, making 
the fifth he had encountered. Well aware that the doors in this 
passage were much stronger than those in the entry he had just 
quitted he was neither surprised nor dismayed to find it fastened 
by a lock of unusual size. After repeatedly trying to remove the 
plate, which was so firmly screwed down that it resisted all his 
efforts, and vainly attempting to pick it with.the spike and nail 5 
he, at length, after half an hour's ineffectual labour, wrenched 
off the box by means of the iron bar, and the door, as he 
laughingly expressed it, '' became his humble servant." 

But this difficulty was only overcome to be succeeded by one 
still greater. Hastening along the passage he came to the sixth 
door. For this he was prepared •, but he was not prepared for 
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the idmost insurmounfalble dbBtacles which it presented. Ron- 
ning his hand hastily over it, he was ^rtted to find it cme eoa»- 
plicated mass of bolts and bars. It secmoted as if all the precau* 
tions previously taken were here accumulated* Any one less 
courageous than himself would have abandoned the attempt from 
a conviction of its utter bopeiessness ; but, though it might for 
a moment damp his ardour, it could not deter him« 

Once again, he passed his hand oyer the surface and Carefully 
noted all the obstades. There was a lock, apparently more than 
a foot wide, strongly {dated, and girded to the door with thick 
iron hoops. Below it a prodigiously large bolt was shot into the 
socket, and, in order to keep it there, was fastened by a hasp, 
and further protected by an immense padlock. Besides this^ the 
door was crossed and recrossed by iron bars, clenched by broad- 
headed nails. An iron flilet secured the socket of the bolt and 
the box:of .the lock to the main post of the doorway. 

Nothing disheartened by this survey, Jack set to work upon 
the lock, which he attacked with all his implements )-«now at^ 
tempting to pick it with the nail ^— now to wrench it off with the 
bar : hot all without effect. He not only failed in making any 
impression, but seemed to increase the difBculties, for after an 
hour's toil be had broken the nail and slightly bent the iron bar. 

Completely overcome by fatigue, with strained muscles, and 
bruised hands-, streaming with perspiration, and with lips so 
parched that he would gladly have parted with a treasure if be 
had possessed it for a draught of water ; he sank against the wall^ 
and while in this state was seized with a sudden and strange 
alarm. He fencied that the turnkeys had discovered bis flight 
and were in pursuit of him, — that they had climbed up the 
chimney,— entered the Red Room, — tracked bhn from door to 
door, and were now only detained by the gate which he had left 
imbroken in the chapel. He even thought he could detect the 
voice of Jonathan, urging and directing them. 

So strongly was he impressed with this idea, that grasping the 
iron bar with both hands, be dashed it furiously against the 
door, making the passage echo with the blows. 

By degrees, his fears vanished, and hearing nothing, he grew 
calmer. His spirits revived, and encouraging himself with the 
idea that the present impediment, though the greatest, was the 
last, he set himself seriously to consider how it might best be 
overcome. 

On reflection, it occurred to him that he might, perhaps, be 
able to loosen the iron fillet^ a notion no sooner conceived than 
executed. With incredible labour, and by the aid of both spike 
and nail, he succeeded in getting the point of the bar beneath 
the fillet. Exerting all his energies, and using the bar as a lever, 
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lie forced off tbe iron band, which was ftiU seven feet high, 
seven inches wide, and two lhtcl£, and which brought with it in 
its fall the bpK of the lock and the socket of the bolt, leaving no 
further hinderance. 

Overjoyed beyond measure at, having vanquished this ap- 
pareoUy-ifiSurmountable obstacle, Jack darted through the door. 



CHAPTER XX- 

TH9 UUDf . 

Ascending a short flight of steps. Jack found at the summit 
a door, which being bolted iu the inside he speedily opened. 

The fresh air, which blew in his face, greatly revived him. 
He had now reached what was called the Lower Leads, — ^a flat, 
covering a part of the prison contiguous to the gateway, and 
surrounded on all sides by walls about fourteen feet high. On 
•the north stood the battlements of one of the towers of the gate. 
On this side a flight of wooden steps, protected by a hand-rail, 
led to a door opening upon the summit of the prison. This door 
was crested with spikes, and guarded on the right by a bristling 
semi-circle of spikes. Hastily ascending thei^e steps, Jack found 
the door, as he anticipated, locked. He could have easily forced 
it, but preferred a more expeditious mode of reaching the roof 
which suggested itself to him. Mounting the door he had last 
opened, he placed his hands on the wall Above, and quickly drew 
himself up. 

Just as be got on the roof of the prison, St. Sepulchre's dock 
struck eight. It was instantly answered by the deep note of 
St. Paul's ^ and the concert was prolonged by other neighbour- 
ing churches. Jack had thus been six hours in accomplishing his 
arduous task. 

Though nearly dark, there was still light enough left to enable 
him to discern surrounding objects. Through the gloom be 
distinctly perceived the dome of St. Paul's, hanging like a black 
cloud in the air -, and nearer to him he remarked the golden ball 
on the summit of the College of Physicians, compared by Gartk 
to a " gilded pill." Other towers and spires— St. Martin's on 
Ludgate-hill, and Christchurch in Newgate Street, were also 
distinguishable. As he gazed down into the courts of the prison, 
he could not help shuddering, lest a false step might precipitate 
him below. 

To prevent the recurrence of any such escape as that just de*- 
scribed, it was deemed expedient, in more recent times, to keep 
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a watchman at the top of Newgate. Not many years ago, two 
men, employed on this duty, quarrelled during the night, and 
in the morning their bodies were found stretched upon the 
pavement of the yard beneath. 

Proceeding along the wall, Jack reached the southern tower, 
over the battlements of which he clambered, and crossing it, 
dropped upon the roof of the gate. He then scaled the northern 
tower, and made his way to the summit of that part of the 
prison which fronted Giltspur Street. Arrived at the extremity 
of the building, he found that it overlooked the flat-roof of a 
house which, as far as he could judge in the darkness, lay at a 
depth of about twenty feet below. 

Not choosing to hazard so great a fall, Jack turned to examine 
the building, to see whether any more favourable point of 
descent presented itself, but could discover nothing but steep 
walls, without a single available projection. As he looked around, 
he beheld an incessant stream of passengers hurrying on below. 
Lights glimmered in the windows of the different houses; and 
a lamplighter was running from post to post on his way to Snow 

Hill. 

Finding it impossible to descend on any side, without in- 
curring serious risk. Jack resolved to return for his blanket, by 
the help of which he felt certain of accomplishing a safe landing 
on the roof of the house in Giltspur Street. 

Accordingly, he began to retrace his steps, and pursuing the 
course he had recently taken, scaling the two towers, and passing 
along the wall of the prison, he descended by means of the door 
upon the Lower Leads. Before he re-entered the prison, he 
hesitated from a doubt whether he was not fearfully increasing 
his risk of capture ; but, convinced that he had no other alter- 
native, he went on. 

During all this time, he had never quitted the iron bar, and 
he now grasped it with the firm determination of selling his life 
dearly, if he met with any opposition. A few seconds sufficed to 
clear the passage, through which it iiad previously cost him 
more than two hours to force his way. The floor was strewn 
with screws, nails, fragments of wood and stone, and across 
the passage lay the heavy iron fillet. He did not disturb any of 
this litter, but left it as a mark of his prowess. 

He was now at the entrance of the chapel, and striking the 
door over which he had previously climbed a violent blow with 
the bar, it flew open. To vault over the pews was the work of a 
moment ; and having gained the entry leading to the Red Room 
he passed through the first door; his progress being only im- 
peded by the pile of broken stones, which he himself had raised. 

Listening at one of the doors leading to the Master Debtor's 
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side, be heard a loud voice chanting a Bacchanalian melody, 
and the boisterous laughter that accompanied the song, con- 
vinced him that no suspicion was entertained in this quarter. 
Entering the Red Room, he crept through the hole in the wall, 
descended the chimney, and arrived once more in his old place 
of captivity. 

How different were his present feelings compared with those 
he had experienced on quitting it. Then, though full of con* 
fidence, he half doubted his power of accomplishing his designs. 
Now, he had achieved them, and felt assured of success. The 
vast heap of rubbish on the floor had been so materially in- 
creased by the bricks and plaster thrown down in his attack 
upon the wall of the Red Room, that it was with some difficulty 
be could find the blanket which was almost buried beneath the 
pile. He next searched for his stockings and shoes, and when 
found, put them on. 

While he was thus employed, bis nerves underwent a severe 
shock. A few bricks, dislodged probably by his last descent, 
came clattering down the chimney, and as it was perfectly dark, 
gave him the notion that some one was endeavouring to force 
an entrance into the room. 

But these fears, like those he had recently experienced, spee- 
dily vanished, and he prepared to return to the roof, congra- 
tulating himself that owing to the opportune falling of the bricks, 
he had in all probability escaped serious injury. 

Threwing the blanket over his left arm and shouldering the 
iron bar, he again clambered up the chimney ; regained the Red 
Room *, hurried along the first passage ; crossed the Chapel ^ 
threaded the entry to the Lower Leads ; and, in less than ten 
minutes after quitting the Castle, had reached the northern ex- 
tremity of the prison. 

Previously to his descent he had left the nail and spike on the 
wall, and with these he fastened the blanket to the stone coping. 
This done, he let himself carefully down by it, and having only 
a few feet to drop, alighted in safety. 

Having now fairly got out of Newgate for the second time, 
with a heart throbbing with exultation, he hastened to make 
good his escape. To his great joy he found a small garret-door 
in the roof of the opposite house open. He entered it ; crossed 
the room, in which there was only a small truckle-bed, over 
which lie stumbled ; opened another door and gained the stair- 
head. As he was at)out to descend his chains slightly rattled. 
"Oh, lud ! what's that? " exclaimed a female voice, from an 
adjoining room. " Only the dog," replied the rough tones of 
a man. 

Securing the chain in the best way he could, Jack then 
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harried down two pair of stairs^ and had nearif reached the 
lobby, when a door suddenly opened^ and two persons ap* 
peared, one of whom held a lights Retreating as quickly as he 
could, Jack opened the first door he came to, entered a room^ 
and searching in the dark for some place of concealment, forta- 
nately discovered a skreen, behind Which he crepti 



CHAPTER XXIi 

MTHAT BSFBL lAOK BBStflMt IfH TIB TU1«1KE*8 HOUSE. 

Jack was scarcely concealed when the door opened, and tb^ 
two persons of whom he had caught a glimpse below entered 
the room. What was his astonishment to recognise in the few 
words they uttered the voices of Kneebone and Winift-ed ! The 
latter was apparently iii great distress, and the former seemed 
to be using his best efforts to relieve her anxiety. 

^^ How very fortunate it is," he observed, ^* that I happened 
to call upon Mr. Bird, the turner, to give him an order this 
evening. It was quite an unexpected pleasure to meet you and 
your worthy father." 

" Pray cease these compliments," returned Winift^, ** and^ 
if you have any communication to make, do not delay it? You 
told me just now that you wished to speak a few words to me 
in private, concerning Thames Darrell, and for that purpose 1 
have left my father below with Mr. Bird and have come hitben 
What have you got to say ? " 

''Too much," replied Kneebone^ shaking his head; '' sadly 
too much." 

" Do not needlessly alarm me> I beseech yon," repSed Wini- 
fred. " Whatever your intelligence may be I will strive to bear 
it. But do not awaken my apprehensions, unless you have good 
cause for so doing ? — What do you know of Thames ?— -Where 
is he?" 

'' Don't agitate yourself, dearest girl,'^ rejoined the woollen* 
draper; '^ or I shall nevw be able to commence my relation." 

" I am calm— perfectly calm," replied Winifred. " Pray, make 
no further mystery ; but tell me all without reserve." 

** Since you require it, I must obey," replied Kneebone ; " but 
prepare yourself for a terrible shock." 

'' For mercy's sake, go on ! " cried Winifred. 

'' At all hazards then you shall know the truth," replied the 
woolfen-draper, in a tone of affected solicitude,—" but are you 
really prepared ? " 
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<' Qiitt6--qaite !*' Ireplied Winifred. ''This suspense is wone 
than torture." 

'' I am almost afraid to utter it/'saidKneebone ^ '^ butThames 
Darrell is murdered." 

" Murdered ! " ejaculated Winifred. 

'' Basely and inhumanly murdered, by Jack Sheppard and 
Blueskin," contiilued Kneebone. 

'' Ob! DO-^no-^-no/' cried Winifred, '' I cannot beliere it. 
You must be misinformed, Mr. Kneebone. Jack may be capable 
of miich that is wicked, but he would never lift his band against 
his friend,— of that I am assured." 

'^ Gvenerous girl ! " cried Jack from behind theskreen. 

*,' I have proofs to the Contrary," replied Kneebone. ** The 
hiurder was committed after thd robbery of my house by Shep- 
pinrd and his accomplices. I did not choose to mention my know<- 
ledge of this fact to your worthy fUhdr ^ but you may rely on its 
correctness." 

'' You were right not to mention it to him," rejoined Wini«- 
fred, ''for he is in such a state of distress at the mysterious 
disappearance of Mrs. Sheppard, that I fiear any further anxiety 
tnigbt prove fatal to him. And yet I know not-->for the object 
of his visit here to-night was to serve Jack, who, if your state- 
ment is correct, which I cannot however for a moment believe, 
does not deserve his assistance." 

" You may rest assured he does not," rejoined Kneebone, 
emphatically, " but I am at a loss to understand in what way 
your father proposes to assist him." 

" Mr. Bird, the turner, who is an old friend of our's, has 
some acquaintance with the turnkeys of Newgate," replied Wini- 
fred, " and by his means my father hoped to convey some im-* 
plennents to Jack, by which he might effect another escape." 

" I see," remarked Kneebone. ^' This must be prevented,'* 
he added to himself. 

" Heaven grant you may have been wrongly informed with 
respect to Thames!" exclaimed Winifred; "but, I beseech 
you, on no account to mention what you have told me to my 
poor father. He is not in a state of mind to bear it." 

" Rely on me," rejoined Kneebone. "One word before we 
part, adorable girl— only one," he continued ^ detaining her» 
" I would not venture to renew my suit while Thames livedo 
because I well knew your affections were Oxed upon bim. But 
now that this bar is removed, I trust I may^ without impro^ 
priety, urge it." 

" No more of this," said Winifred, angrily^ " Is this a season 
to speak on such a subject ? " 

" Perhaps not," rqoined the wooUen'^drapw ^ "but the un- 
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controllable violence of my passion must plead mj excuse. My 
whole life shall be devoted to you, beloved girl. And when 
you reflect how much at heart your poor mother, whose loss 
we must ever deplore, had our union, you will, I am persuaded, 
no longer refuse me." 

" Sir! " exclaimed Winifred. 

'^ You will make me the happiest of mankind," cried the 
wooUen-draper, falling on hi^ knees, and seizing her hand, which 
be devoured with kisses. 

^^ Le me go," cried Whiifred. ^' I disbelieve the whole story 
you have told me." 

'^ By heaven ! " cried Kneebone, with increasing fervour, 
" it is true — as true as my affection for you." 

"I do not doubt it," retorted Winifred, scornftiDy; "be- 
cause I attach credit neither to one nor the other. If Thames is 
murdered, you are his assassin. Let me go. Sir." 

The woollen-draper made no answer, but hastily starting up, 
bolted the door. 
. "'What do you mean?" cried Winiflred in alarm. 

" Nothing more than to obtain a favourable answer to my 
suit," replied Kneebone. 

" This is not the way to obtain it," said Winifred, endea- 
vouring to reach the door. 

" You shall not go, adorable giri," cried Kneebone, catching 
her in his arms, " till you have answered me. You must— you 
shall be mine." 

" Never," replied Winifred. " Release me instantly, or I will 
call my father." 

"Do so," replied Kneebone^ "but remember the door is 
locked." 

" Monster ! " cried Winifred. " Help ! help I " 

** You call in vain," returned Kneebone. 

" Not so," replied Jack, throwing down the skreen. " Re- 
lease her instantly, villain ! " 

Both Winifred and her suitor started at this sudden apparition. 
Jack, whose clothes were covered with dust, and whose face 
was deathly pale from his recent exertion, looked more like a 
phantom than a living person. 

''In the devil's name, is that you. Jack ?" ejaculated Knee- 
bone. 

" It is," replied Sheppard. " You have uttered a wilful and 
deliberate falsehood in asserting that I have murdered Thames, 
for whom you well know I would lay down my life. Retract 
your words instantly, or take the consequences." 

"What should I retract, villain?" cried the woollen-draper> 
who at the sound of Jack's voice had regained bis confidence. 
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*' To the best of my belief, Thames Darrell has been murdered 
by you." 

^^ Alier' exclaimed Jack in a terrible tone. And beforeKnee- 
bone could draw his sword, be felled him to the ground with 
the iron bar. 

" You have killed him," cried Winifred in alarm. 

" No," answerfed Jack, approaching her, " though, if I had 
done so, he would have merited his fate. You do not believe his 
statement?" 

** I do not," replied Winifred. ** 1 could not believe you ca- 
pable of so foul a deed. But oh ! by what wonderful chance have 
you come hither so seasonably?" 

" I have just escaped from Newgate," replied Jack •, " and am 
more than repaid for the severe toil I have un^lergone, in being 
able to save you. But tell me," he added with much anxiety, 
^'has nothing been heard of Thames since the night of my former 
escape ? " 

" Nothing whatever," answered Wihiflred. " He left DoUls 
Hill at ten o'clock on that night, and has not since returned. My 
father has made every possible inquiry, and offered large re- 
wards ; but has not been able to discover the slightest trace 
of liim. His suspicions at first fell upon you. But he has since 
acquitted you of any share in it." 

*' Oh, heaven !" exclaimed Jack. 

** He has been indefatigable in his search," continued Wlni- 
flred, ^^and has even Journeyed to Manchester. But though he 
visited Sir Rowland Trenchard's seat, Ashton Hal), he could 
gain no tidings of him, or of his uncle, Sir Rowland, who, 
it s^ems, has left the country." 

"^ Never to return," remarked Jack, gloomily. "Before to- 
morrow morning I will ascertain what has become of Thames, 
or perish in the attempt. And now tell me V^hat has happened 
to my poor mother ? " 

"Ever since your last capture, and Thames's mysterious dis- 
appearance, she has been dreadfully ill," replied Winifred 5 "so 
ill, that each day was expected to be her last. She has also been 
afflicted with occasional returns of her terrible malady. On 
Tuesday night, she was rather better, and I had left hw for a 
short time, as I thought, asleep on the sofa in the little parlour 
of which she is so fond " 

" Well," exclaimed Jack. 

" On my return, I found the window open, and the room 
vacant. She was gone." 

" Did you discover any trace of footsteps?" inquired Jack 
eagerly. 

There were some marks near the window -, but whether 
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recently made or not could not be ascertained/' replied Wini- 
fred. 

*^ Oh God ! '' cdiclaimed Jack» in a tone of the bitterest anguish. 
^* My worst fears are realized. She is in Wild's power/' 

^* I ought to add/* continued Winifred, ^^ that one of her 
«hoes was picked up in the garden, and that prints of her feet 
were discovered along the soft mould ^ whether made in flying 
from any Que, or from rushing forth in distracted terror, it is 
impossible to say. My father thought the latter. He has had the 
wb(de country searched ; but hitherto without success." 

^* I know where she will be found, and howj'* rejoined Jaek 
with a shudder. 

^^I have something further to tell you/' pursued Winifred. 
^' Shortly after your last visit to Dollis Hill, my father was one 
evening waylaid by a man, who informed him that he had 
vomething to communicate respecting Thames, and had a large 
sum of money, and some important documents to deliver to him. 
Which would be given up, provided he would undertake to pro- 
cure your liberation. " 
,' ^' It was Blueskin," observed Jack. 

*^ So my father thought," replied Winifred ; " and he there- 
Tore instantly fired upon him. But though the shot took effect, 
^s was evidentfrom the stains on the ground, the villain escaped." 

^' Your father did right," replied Jack, with some bitterness. 
"^^ But if he had not fired that shot, he might have saved Thames, 
and possessed himsdf of papers which would have established his 
birth, and his right to the estates of the Trenchard family." 

'* Would you have had him spare my mother's murderer?*^ 
cried Winifred. 

" No, no/' replied Jack. ** And yet'-but it is only part of the 
chain of ilMuck that seems wound around me. Listen to me, 
Winifred/' 

And he hastily related the occurrences in Jonathan Wild's 
house. 

T\\e account of the discovery of Sir Bowland's murder filled 
Winifred with alarm ; but when she learnt what had befallen 
Thames — how he had* been stricken down by the thieftaker's 
bludgeon, and left for dead, she uttered a piercing scream, 
fainted, mA would have fallen, if jack had not caught her in 
his arms. 

Jack had well-nigh fallen too. The idea that he held in his 
>arms the gyi whom be had once so passionately loved, and for 
whom he still retained an ardent but hopeless attachment, 
almost overcame him. Gazing at her with eyes blinded with 
tears, he imprinted one brotherly kiss upon her lips. It was the 
first— and the lasti 
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At this juneture, the handle of the door was tried, and the 
▼oice of Mr. Wood was heard without, angrily demanding ad- 
mittance. 

'^ What's the matter?" he cried. '' I thought I heard a scream. 
Why is the door fastened? Ojpen it directly?*' 

^^Are you alone?" asked Jack, mimicking the voice of 
Kneebone. 

** What for?" demanded Wood, ** Open the door, I say, or 
I '11 burst it open." 

Carefully depositing Winifred on a sofa, Jack then extin- 
guished the light, and, as he unfastened the door, crept behind 
it. In rushed Mr. Wood, with a candle in his hand, which Jack 
instantly blew out, and darted down stairs. He upset some One 
•—probably Mr. Bird,— who was rushing up stairs, alarmed by 
Mr. Wood's cries : but, regardless of this, he darted along a 
passage, gained the shop, and passed through an open door 
into the street. 

And thus he was once more free, haying effected one of the 
most wonderful escapes ever planned or accomplished. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

FAST AND LOOSB. \ 

f • 

About seven o'clock on the same night, Jonathan Wild's two 
janizaries, who had been for some time in attendance inlhe hall 
of his dwelling at the Old Bailey, were summoned to the au- 
diemce^chamber. A long and secret conference then took place 
bet^veen the thieftaker and his myrmidons, after which they 
were severally dismissed. 

EiCft alone, Jonathan lighted a lamp) and| opening the trap-^ 
door, descended the secret stairs. Taking the oppodte course 
ffWBik that which he had hitherto pursued when it has been ne-< 
cessary to attend him in his visits to the lower part of bis pre- 
mises, he struck into a narrow passage on the right, which he 
tracked till he came to a small door, like the approach to a 
vault. Unlocking it, he entered the chamber, which by no means 
belied its external appearance. 

On a pallet in one comer lay a pale emaciated female. Hold-^ 
ing the lamp over her rigid but beautiful features, Jonathan, with 
some anxiety, placed his hand upon her breast to ascertain 
whether the heart stiU beat. Satisfied with his scrutiny, he pro- 
duced a pocket-flask, and taking off the silver cup with which it 
was mounted, filled it with the contents of the flask, and then 
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seizing the thin arm of the sleeper, rudely shook it. Opening 
her large black eyes, she fixed them upon him for a moment 
with a mixture of terror and loathing, and then averted her gaze. 

'^ Drink this/' cried Jonathan, handing her the cup. ''You '11 
fed better after it'' 

Mechanically raising the potion to her lips , the poor creature 
swallowed it without hesitation. 

** Is it poison ? " she asked. 

''No/' replied Jonathan, with a brutal laugh. ''I'm not 
going to get rid of you jiist yet. It 's gin—- a liquor you used to 
like. You '11 find the beneGt of it ty and by. You 'ye a good deal 
to go through to-night." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Mrs. Sheppard, " are you come to renew 
your terrible proposals?" 

" I 'm come to execute my threats," replied Wild. " To-night 
you shall be my wedded wife." 

" I will die first," replied Mrs. Sheppard. 

" You may die aflerwards as soon as you please," retorted 
Jonathan \ " but live till then you shall. I 've sent for the 
priest." 

" Mercy!" cried Mrs^ Shisppard, vainly trying to discover a 
gleam of compassion in the thieftaker's inexorable countenance, 
— ^" Mercy ! mercy ! " 

"Pshaw!" rejoined Jonathan. "You should be glad to be 
made an honest woman." 

" Oh ! let me die," groaned the widow. " I have not many 
days,— perhaps, not many hours to live. But kill me rather than 
commit this outrage." 

"That wouldn't answer my purpose," replied Jonathan, sa- 
vagely. " I didn't carry you off from old Wood to kill you,, but 
to wed you." 

" What motive can you have for so vile a deed ?" asked Mrs. 
Sheppard. 

" You know my motive well enough," answered Jonathan. 
" However, I '11 refresh your memory. I once might have mar^ 
ried you for your beauty,— now I marry you for your wealth.' 

" My wealth," replied Mrs. Sheppard. " I have nothing.' 

" You are heiress to the Trenchard property," rejoined Jona- 
than, " one of the largest estates in Lancashire." . 

" Not while Thames Darrell and Sir Rowland live." 

" Sir Rowland is dead," replied Jonathan, gloomily. " Thames 
Darrell only waits my mandate to follow him. Before our mar- 
riage there will be no life between you and the estates." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Mrs. Sheppard. 

" Look here," cried Jonathan, stooping down and taking hold 
of a ring in the floor, with which by a great effort he raised up a 
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flag. ^^ In this pit," be added, pointing to the chasm below, 
'* your brother is buried. Here your nephew will speedily b6 
thrown." 

"Horrible!" cried Mrs. Sheppard, shuddering violently. 
'* But your dreadful projects will recoil on your own heid. 
Heaven will not permit the continuance of such wickedness as 
you practise." 

''I'll take my chance," replied Jonathan, with a sinister 
smile. " My schemes have succeeded tolerably well Jditherto." 

" A day of retribution will assuredly arrive," rejoined Mrs. 
Sheppard. 

" Till then, I shall remain content,** returned Wild. " And 
now, Mrs. Sheppard, attend to what I 'm about to say to you. 
Years ago, when you were a girl and in the bloom of your 
beauty, I loved you." 

*' Loved me! Four 

*' I Ipved you," continued Jonathan, " and struck by your 
appearance, which seemed above your station, inquired your 
history, and found you had been stolen by a gipsy in Lan- 
cashire. I proceeded to Manchester, to investigate the matter 
further, and when there ascertained, beyond a doubt, that you 
were the eldest daughter of Sir Montacute Trenchard. This 
discovery made, I hastened back to London to offer you my 
hand, but found you had married in the mean time a smock- 
faced, smooth-tongued carpenter named Sheppard. The impor- 
tant secret remained locked in my breast, but I resolved to be 
avenged. I swore I would bring your husband to the gallows, 
— would plunge you in such want, such distress, that you should 
have no alternative but the last frightful resource of misery, — 
and I also swore, that if you bad a son he should share the same 
fate as his father.'' 

' * And terribly you have kept your vow ," replied Mrs. Sheppard, 

'^ I have," replied Jonathan. " But I am now coming to the 
point which most concerns you. Consent to become my wife, 
and do not compel me to have recourse to violence to effect my 
purpose, and I will spare your son." 

Mrs. Sheppard looked fixedly at him, as if she would pene- 
trate the gloomy depth of his soul. 

" Swear that you will do this," she cried. 

*' I swear it," rejoined Jonathan, readily. 

" But what is an oath to you !" cried the widow, distrustfkilly. 
" You will not hesitate to break it, if it suits your purpose. I 
have suffered too much from your treachery. I will not trust you. " 

" As you please," replied Jonathan, sternly. " Recollect you 
are in my power. Jack's life hangs on your determination." 
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'< What j»htil 1 4o ?" cridd Mrs. Sheppard, in f voi<» of agooy. 

*^ Save him/' replied Jonathan. ^' You con do m" 

^*' Bring him here, — let me see him— let me embrace hini-^ 
let me b^ assured that he is safe^ and I am your'9. I sweiir it.'' 

^' Hum !" exclaimed Jonathan* 

'^ You hesitate — ^you are deceiving- me." 

*' By my soul, no," replied Jonathan, with affected sinoerily^ 
" You shall see him to*morrow." 

*' Delay the marriage till then. I will never consent till I see 
him." 

'^ You ask impossibilities," replied Jonathan, sullenly. ^^AJl 
is prepared. The marriage cannot— rshall i|ot be delayed* You 
must be mine to-night." 

*' Force shall not make me yours till Jack is free," replied the 
Widow, resolutely. 

" An hour hence, I shall return with the priest," replied Jo^ 
nathan, striding towards the door. 

And, with a glance of malignant exultation, he quitted the 
vault, and locked the doof . 

" An hour hence, I shall be beyond your malice," said Mrs. 
Sbeppard, sinking backwards upon the pallet. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

tttt tli&T MftCnRd BVrWKKN JAC& SHBP^AKD AMD IlIS ttOTRSR, 

AFtER escaping from the turner's house, Jack Sheppard 
skirted St. Sepulchre's church, and hurrying down Snow Hill, 
darted into the flrst turning on the left. Traversing Angel Court, 
and Green Arbour Court, — celebrated as one of Goldsmith's 
retreats,— lie speedily reached Seacoal Lane, and pursuing the 
name course, which he and Thames had formerly taken, arrived 
at the yard at the back of Jonathan's habitation* 

A door, it may be remembered, opened from Wild's dwelling 
into this yard. Before he forced an entrance, Jack tried it, and, 
to his great surprise and delight, found it unfastened. Bantering 
jthe house, he found himself in a narrow passage leading to the 
back stairs. He had not taken many steps when he perceived 
Quilt Arnold in the upper gallery, with a lamp in his hand. 
Hearing a noise below, Quilt called out, supposing it occasioned 
by the Jew, Jack hastily retreated, and taking the first means of 
concealment that occurred to him, descended the cellar steps. 

- QiMlt. meanwhile, came down, examined the door, and Qnd-r 
ing it unfastened, locked it with a Intter imprecation on his bro«- 
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ther-janizary's carelessness. This done, be fbllowed the course 
which Jack had just taken. As he crossed the cellar, he passed 
so near to Jack who had concealed himself behind a* piece of 
furniture that he almost touched him. It was Jack's intention to 
have knocked him down with the iron bar ; but he was so struck 
with the janizary's look3, that he determined to spare him till he 
had ascertained his purpose. With this view, he suffered him to 
pass on. 

Quilt's manner, indeed, was that of a man endeavouring to 
muster up sufficient resolution for the commission of some des* 
perate crime. He halted ,— looked fearfully around, — stopped 
again, and exclaimed aloud, ^' I don't like the job) and yet it 
must be done, or Mr. Wild will hang n)e." With this, he ap- 
peared to pluck up his courage, and stepped forward more 
boldly. 

'^ Some dreadful deed is about to be committed, which I may 
perhaps prevent," muttered Jack to himself. '* Heaven grant I 
may not be too late !" 

Followed by Jack Sheppard, who kept sufficiently near him to 
watch his proceedings, and yet not expose himself. Quilt un- 
locked one or two doors which he left open, and after winding 
his way along a gloomy passage, arrived at the door of a vault. 
Here he set down the lamp, and took out a key, and as he did 
so the expression of his countenance was so atrocious, that Jack 
felt assured he was not wrong in his suspicions. 

By this time, the door was unlocked, and drawing his sword. 
Quilt entered the cell. The next moment, an exclamation was 
heard in the voice of Thames. Darting forward at this sound. 
Jack threw open the door, and beheld Quilt kneeling over 
Thames, whose hands and feet were bound with cords, and 
about to plunge his sword into his breast. A blow from the iron 
bar instantly stretched the ruffian on the floor. Jack then pro- 
ceeded to liberate the captive from his bondage. 

** Jack !" exclaimed Thames. " Is it you?" 

" It is," replied Sheppard, as he untied the cords. " I might 
return the question. Were it not for your voice, I don't think I 
should know you. You are greatly altered." 

Captivity had, indeed, produced a striking alteration in 
Thames. He looked like the shadow of himself— thin, feeble, 
hollow-eyed — his beard unshorn — ^nothing could be more mise- 
rable. 

" I have never been out of this horrible dungeon since we last 
met," he said ; " though how long ago that is, I scarcely know. 
Night and day have been alike to me." 

'' Six weeks have elapsed since that fatal night," replied Jack. 

22 
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'' During the whole of that time I have been a close prisoner in 
Newgate, whence I have only just escaped." 

" Six weeks!" exclaimed Thames, in a melancholy tone. " It 
seems like six long months to me.'* 

** I do not doubt it," returned Jack 5 " none but those who 
have experienced it can understand the miseries of imprison- 
ment." 

" Do not speak of it," rejoined Thames, with a look of horror. 
" Let us fly from this frightful place." 

" I will conduct you to the outlet," replied Jack; *' but I can- 
not leave it till I have ascertained whether my mother also is a 
prisoner here." 

^' lean answer that," replied Thames. " She is. The mon- 
ster, Wild, when he visited my dungeon last night, told me^ to 
add to my misery, that she occupied a cell near me." 

" Arm yourself with that ruffian's weapons," replied Jack, 
*' and let us search for her." 

Thames complied. But he was so feeble, that it seemed 
scarcely possible he could offer any effectual resistance in case 
of an attack. 

'^ Lean on me," said Jack. 

Taking the light, they then proceeded along the passage. 
There was no other door in it, and Jack therefore struck into 
another entry which branched off to the right. They had not 
proceeded far when a low moan was heard. 

" She is here," cried Jack, darting forward. 

A few steps brought him to the door of the vault in which bis 
mother was immured. It was locked. Jack had brought away 
the bunch of keys which he had taken from Quilt Arnold, but, 
none of them would open it. He was therefore obliged to use 
the iron bar, which he did with as much caution as circum- 
stances would permit. At the flrst blow, Mrs. Sheppard uttered 
^ a piercing scream. 

" Wretch ! " she cried, " you shall not force me to your hateful 
purpose. I will never wed you. I have a weapon — a knife— and 
if you attempt to open the door, will plunge it to my heart." 

" Oh God ! " exclaimed Jack, paralysed by her cries. ** What 
shall I do? If I persist, I shall destroy her." 
j " Get hence," continued Mrs. Sheppard, with a frenzied laugh. 

" You shall never behold me alive." 

" Mother! " cried Jack, in a broken voice. " It is your son." 

" It is false," cried Mrs. Sheppard. " Think not to deceive me, 
monster. I know my son's voice too well. He is in Newgate. 
Hence ! " 

" Mother ! dear mother ! " cried Jack, in a voice, the tones of 
which were altered by his very anxiety to make them distinct, 
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" listen to me. I have broken from prison, and am come to save 
you." 

" It is hot Jack^s voice," rejoined Mrs. Sheppard. ** 1 am not 
to be deceived. The knife is at my breast. Stir a foot, and I 
strike." 

** Oh heavens ! " cried Jack, driven to his wits' end. " Mother 
— dear mother ! Once again, I beseech you to listen to me. I am 
come to rescue you from Wild's violence. I must break open the 
door. Hold your hand for a moment." 

" You have heard my fixed determination, villain," cried Mrs. 
Sheppard. " I know my Tife is valuable to ypu, oi* you would 
not spare it. But I will disappoint you. Get you gone. Your 
purposes are defeated." 

" Footsteps are approaching," cried Thames. " Heed her not. 
It is but a wild threat." 

'^I know not how to act," exclaimed Jack, almost driven to 
desperation. 

"I hear you plotting . with your wicked associates," cried 
Mrs. Sheppard. ^' I have baffled you." 

" Force the door," said Thames, ** or you will be too late." 

** Better she die by her own hand, than by that monster's," 
cried Jack, brandishing the bar. '^ Mother, I come to you." 

W ith this, he struck the door a heavy blow. 

He listened. There was a deep groan, and the sound of a fall 
within. 

" I have killed her," exclaimed Jack, dropping the bar, — " by 
your advice, Thames. Oh God ! pardon me." 

** Do not delay," cried Thames. " She may yet be saved. I 
am too weak to aid you." 

Jack again seized the bar, and, dashing it furiously against the 
door, speedily burst it open. 

The unfortunate woman was stretched upon the floor, with a 
bloody knife in her hand. 

** Mother ! " cried Jack, springing towards her. 

** Jack ! " she cried, raising her head. " Is it you ? " 

** It is," replied her son, " Oh ! why would you not listen to 
me?" 

"I was distracted," replied Mrs. Sheppard, faintly. 

" I have killed you," cried Jack, endeavouring to staunch the 
effusion of blood from her breast. '* Forgive— forgive me ! " 

" I have nothing to forgive," replied Mrs. Sheppard. " I alone 
ana to blame." 

** Can I not carry you where you can obtain help ? " cried Jack 
in a agony of distress. 

" It is useless," replied Mrs. Sheppard : " nothing can save me. 
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I die happy— qaite happy ia beholding you. Do not remain with 
me. You may fail into the hands of your enemy. Fly ! fly ! " 

'' Do not think of me, mother, but of yourself," cried Jack, in 
an agony of tears. 

" You have always been far dearer to me than myself,** re- 
plied Mrs. SJieppard. '* But I have one last request to make. Let 
me lie in Willesden churchyard.*' 
" You shall — you shall," answered Jack.. 
** We shall meet again ere long, my son,*' cried Mrs. Sheppard, 
fixing her glazing eyes upon him. 

'^ Oh God ! she is dying," exclaimed Jack in a voice suffocated 
by emotion. "Forgive me — oh, forgive ipe!" 
" Forgive you— bless you ! " she gasped. 
A cold shiver ran through her frame, and her gentle spirit 
passed away for ever. 

" Oh, God ! that I might die too,** cried Jack, falling on his 
knees beside her. 

After the first violent outbreak of grief had in some degree 
subsided, Thames addressed him. 

" You must not renaain here," he said^ " You can render no 
further service to your poor mother.** 

^' I can avenge her," cried Jack in a terrible tone. 
"Be ruled by me," returned Thames. " You will act most in 
accordance with her wishes, could she dictate them, by com- 
pliance. Do not waste time in vain regrets, but let us remove 
the body, that we may ftilfil her last injunctions." 
After some further arguments. Jack assented to this proposal. 
" Go on first with the light," he said. " I will bear the body." 
And he raised it in his arms. 

Just as they reached the end of the passage, they heard the 
voices of Jonathan and the Jew in Thames's late place of con- 
finement. Wild had evidently discovered the body of Quilt Ar- 
nold, and was loudly expressing his anger and astonishment. 

" Extinguish the light,*' cried Jack; " turn to the left. Quick! 
Quick ! *' 

The order was only just given in time. They had scarcely 
gained the adjoining cellar when Jonathan and the Jew rushed 
past in the direction of the vault. 
" Not a moment is to be lost," cried Jack : " follow me." 
So saying, he hurried up stairs, opened the back door, and 
was quickly in the yard. Having ascertained that Thames was at 
his heels, he hurried with his ghastly burthen down Seacoal 
Lane. 

" Where are you going ? " cried Thames, who, though wholly 
disencumbered, was scarcely able to keep up with hun. 
" I know not— and care not," replied Jack. 
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At this moment, a coach passed them, and was instantly 
hailed by Thames. 

** You had better let me convey her to DoUisHill," he said. 

" Be it so," replied Jack. 

Luckily it was^so dark, and there was no lamp near, that the 
man did not notice the condition of the body, which was placed 
in the vehicle by the two young men. 

" What will you do? " asked Thames. 

" Leave me to my fate," rejoined Jack. " Take care of your 
charge." 

** Doubt me not," replied Thames. 

" Bury her in Willesden churchyard, as she requested, on 
Sunday," saidTJack. " I will be there at the time." 

So saying,^he closed the door. 

The coachman having received his order, and being offered 
an extra fare if he drove quickly, set off at full speed. 

As Jack departed, a dark figure, emerging from behind a wall, 
rushed after him. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

TBB PUB8U1T. 

After running to some distance down SeacoaUane, Jack 
stopped to give a last look at the vehicle which was bearing 
away the remains of his beloved and ill-fated mother. It was 
scarcely out of sight, \rtieii two persons, whom he instantly 
recognized as Jonathan and Abraham Mendez, turned the 
corner of the street, and made it evident from their shouts, that 
they likewise perceived him.. 

Starting off at a rapid pace, JslA dashed down Tupnagain- 
lane, skirted the eastern bank of Fleet-ditch, crossed Holborn 
Bridge, and began to ascend the neighbouring hill. By the time 
he had reached St. Andrew's Church, his pursuers had gained 
the bridge, and the attention of such passengers as crowded the 
streets was attracted towards him by their vociferations. Amongst 
others, the watchman whose box was placed against the church- 
yard wall, near the entrance to Shoe-lane, rushed out and 
sprung his rattle, which was immediately answered by another 
rattle from Holborn-bars . 

Darting down Field-lane, Jack struck into a labyrinth of 
streets on the left; but though he ran as swiftly as he could, he 
was not unperceived. His course had been observed by the 
watchman, who directed Wild which way to take. 
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'' It is Jack Sheppard, the noted housebreaker/' cried Jona- 
than , at the top of his sonorous voice. '^ He has just broken out 
of Newgate. After him ! A hundred pounds to the man who 
takes him." 

Sheppard's name operated like magic on the crowd. The cry 
was echoed by twenty different voices. People ran out of their 
shops to join the pursuit; and, by the time Wild bad got into 
Field-lane, he had a troop of 0(ty persons at his heels— all 
eager to assist in the capture. 

'* Stop thief! " roared Jonathan, who perceived the fugitive 
hurrying along a street towards Hatton Garden. ^^ It is Shep- 
pard— Jack Sheppard— stop him! " And his shouts were reite- 
rated by the pack of blood-hounds at his heels. 

Jack, meanwhile, heard the shouts, and, though alarmed by 
them, held on a steady course. By various twistings and turn- 
ings, during all which time his pursuers, who were greatly 
increased in numbers, kept him in view, he reached Gray'&-Inn- 
lane. Here he was hotly pursued. Fatigued by his previous 
exertions, and incumbered by his fetters, he was by no means — 
though ordinarily remarkably swift of foot— a match for his foes, 
who were fast gaining upon hhn. 

At the corner of Liquorpond Street stood the old Hampstead 
coach-pfBce ; and, on the night in question, a knot of hostlers, 
waggoners, drivers, and stable-boys was collected in the yard. 
Hearing the distant shouts, these fellows rushed down to the 
entrance of the court, and arrived there just as Jack passed it. 
** Stop thief! " roared Jonathan. " Stop thief" clamoured the 
rabble behind. 

At no loss to comprehend that Jack was the individual 
pointed out by these outcries, two of the nearest of the group 
made a dash at him. But Jack eluded their grasp. A large 
dog was then set at him by a stable-boy, but, striking the 
animal with his faithftil iron-bar, he speedily sent him yelping 
back. The two hostlers, however, kept close at his heels ] and 
Jack, whose strength began to flag, feared he could not hold 
much longer. Determined, however, not be taken with life, he 
bdd on. 

Still keeping ahead of his pursuers, he ran along the direct 
road, till the houses disappeared and he got into the open coun- 
try. H«re he was preparing to leap over the hedge into the 
fields on the left, when he was intercepted by two horsemen, 
who, hearing the shouts, rode up and struck at him with the 
butt-ends of their heavy riding-whips. Warding off the blows 
as weM as he could with the bar. Jack struck both the horses on 
the head, and the animals plunged so violently; that they not 
only prevented their riders from assailing hun, but also kept off 
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the hostlers^ and^ in the confqsion that ensued, Jack managed 
to spring over the fence, and shaped his course across the Geld 
in the direction of Sir John 01dcastle*s. 

The stoppage had materially lessened Ihe distance between 
him and his pursuers, who now amounted to more than a 
hundred persons, many of whom carried lanterns and links.. 
Ascertaining that it was Sheppard of whom this concourse was 
in pursuit, the two horsemen leapt the hedge, and were pre- 
sently close upon him. Like a hare closely pressed. Jack at- 
tempted to double, but the device only brought him nearer his 
foes, who were crossing the field in every direction, and rending 
the air with their shouts. The uproar was tremendous — men 
yelling— dogs barking, — but above all was heard the stentorian 
voice of Jonathan, urging them on. Jack was so harrassed that 
he felt half inclined to stand at bay. 

While he was straining every sinew, his foot slipped, and he 
fell, head foremost, into a deep trench, which he had not ob- 
served in the dark. This fall saved him, for the horsemen 
passed over him. Creeping along quickly on his hands and 
knees, he found the entrance to a covered drain, into which he 
crept. He was scarcely concealed when he heard the horsemen, 
who perceived they had overshot their mark, ride back. 

By this time, Jonathan and the vast mob attending him, had 
come up, and the place was rendered almost as light as day by 
the links. 

*' He must be somewhere hereabouts,^ cried one of the horse- 
men, dismounting. ** We were close upon him when he sud- 
denly disappeared." 

Jonathan made no answer, but snatching a torch from a 
bystander, jumped into the trench and commenced a diligent 
search. Just as he had arrived at the mouth of the drain, and 
Jack felt certain he must be discovered, a loud shout was raised 
from the further end of the field that the fugitive was caught. 
All the assemblage, accompanied by Jonathan, set off in this 
direction, when it turned out that the supposed housebreaker 
was a harmless beggar, who bad been found asleep under a 
hedge. 

Jonathan's vexation at the disappointment was expressed in 
the bitterest imprecations, and he returned as speedily as he 
could to the trench. But he had now lost the precise spot; and 
thinking he had examined the drain, turned his attention to 
another quarter. 

Meanwhile, the excitement of the chase had in some degree 
subsided. The crowd dispersed in different directions, and 
most fortunately a heavy shower coming on, put them alto- 
gether to flight. Jonathan, however, still lingered. He seemed 
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wholly insensible to the rain, though it presently descended in 
torrents, and continued his search as ardently as before. 

After occupying himself thus for the best part of an hour, he 
thought Jack must have given him the slip. Still, his suspicions 
were so strong, that he ordered Mendez to remain on guard 
near the spot all night, and, by the promise of a large reward, 
induced two other men to keep him company. 

As he took his departure, he whispered to the Jew : " Take 
him dead or alive ; but if we fail now, and you heard him aright 
in Seacoal Lane, we are sure of him at his mother*s funeral 
on Sunday." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

HOW JACK SHEPPABD GOT BIO OF fllS IIOIU. 

About an hour after this. Jack ventured to emei^e from his 
place of concealment. It was still raining heavily, and profoundly 
dark. Drenched to the skin, — in fact, he had been lying in 
a bed of muddy water, — and chilled to the very bone, he felt so 
stiff, that he could scarcely move. 

Listening attentively, he fancied he beard the bt^athing of 
some one near him, and moved cautiously in the opposite direc- 
tion. In spite of his care, he came in contact with a man, who, 
endeavouring to grasp him, cried, in the voice of Mendez, 
" Who goes dere? Shpeak! or I fire!" 

No answer being returned, the Jew instantty discharged 
his pistol, and though the shot did no damage, the flash dis- 
covered Sheppard. But as the next moment all was profound 
darkness. Jack easily managed to break away from them. 

Without an idea where he was going, Jack pursued his 
way through the fields •, and, as he proceeded, the numbness 
of his limbs in some degree wore off, and his confidence re- 
turned. He had need of all the inexhaustible energy of his 
character to support him through his toilsome walk over the 
wet grass, or along the slippery ploughed land. At last, he 
got into a lane, but had not proceeded f^r when he was again 
alarmed by the sound of a horse's tread. 

Once more breaking through the hedge he took to the fields. 
He was now almost driven to despair. Wet as he was, he felt 
if he lay down in the grass, he should perish with cold 5 while, 
if he sought a night's lodging in any asyhim, his dress, stained 
with blood and covered with dirt', would infallibly cause him to 
be secured and delivered into the hands of justice. And then 
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the fetters, which were still upon his legs :— how was he to 
get rid of them ? 

Tired and dispirited, he still wandered on. Again returning 
to the main road, he passed through Clapton ^ and turning off 
on the left, arrived at the foot of Stamford Hill. He walked on 
for an hour longer, till he could scarcely drag one leg after 
another. At length, be fell down on the road, fully expecting 
each moment would prove his last. 

How long he continued thus be scarcely knew ; but just 
before dawn, he managed to regain his legs, and, crawling 
up a bank, perceived be was within a quarter of a mile of Tot- 
tenham. A short way off in the fields he descried a sort of shed 
or cow-house, and thither he contrived to drag his weary lunbs. 
Opening the door, he found it littered with straw, on which he 
threw himself, and instantly fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was late in the day, and raining heavily. 
For some time he could not stir, but felt sick and exhausted. 
His legs were dreadfully swelled *, his hands bruised -, and bis 
fetters occasioned him intolerable pain. His bodily suffering, 
however, was nothing compared with his mental anguish. All 
the events of the previous day rushed to his recollection; and 
though he had been unintentionally the cause of his mother's 
death, he reproached himself as severely as if he had been 
her actual murderer. 

'* Had I not been the guilty wretch I am," he cried, bursting 
into an agony of tears, ** she would never have died thus." 

This strong feeling of remorse having found a natural vent, in 
some degree subsided, and he addressed himself to his present 
situation. Rousing himself, he went to the door. It had ceased 
raining, but the atmosphere was moist and chilly and the 
ground deluged by the recent showers. Taking up a couple 
of large stones which lay near, Jack tried to beat the round 
basils of the fitters into an oval fbrm, so as to enable him 
to slip his heels through them. 

While he was thus employed a farming man came into the 
barn. Jack instantly started to his feet, and the man, alarmed at 
his appearance, ran off to a neighbouring house. Before he 
could return, Jack had made good his retreat ; and, wandering 
about the lanes and hedges, kept out of sight as much as pos- 
sible. 

On examining bis pockets, he found about twenty guineas 
in gold, and some silver. But how to avail himself of it was 
the question, for in his present garb he was sure to be re- 
cognised. When night fell, he crept into the town of Tottenham. 
As he passed along the main thoroughfare, he heard his own 
name pronounced, and found that it was a hawker, crying 
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a penny history of his escapes. A crowd was collected round 
the fellow, who was rapidly disposing of bis stock. 

'^ Here's the full, true, and particular account of Jack Shep- 
pard's last astonishing and never-to-be-forgotten escape from 
the Castle of Newgate," bawled the hawker, '^ with a print 
of him taken from the life, showing the manner, how he was 
shackled and handcuffed. Only one penny-«two copies— two 
pence — thank you, Sir. Here's the — " 

^' Let me have one," cried a servant maid, running across 
the street, and in her haste forgetting to shut the door, — 
^' here's the money. Maister and missis have been talking all 
day long about Jack Sheppard, and I'm dying to read his life." 

*' Here you have it, my dear," returned the hawker. " Sold 
again ! " , 

" If you don't get back quickly, Lucy," observed a bystander, 
*' Jack Sheppard will be in the house before you." 

This sally occasioned a general laugh. 

"If Jack would come to my house, I'd contrive to hide 
him," remarked a buxom dame. "Poor fellow! I'm glad he 
has escaped." 

**Jack seems to bfe a great favourite with the fair sex," 
observed a smirking grocer's apprentice. 

" Of course," rejoined the bystander, who had just spoken, 
and who was of a cynical turn, — " the greater the rascal, the 
better they like him." 

" Here 's a particular account of Jack's many robberies and 
escapes," roared the hawker, — " how he broke into the house 
of his master, Mr. Wood, at Dollis Hill — '* 

"Let me have one," said a carpenter, who was passing by at 
the moment, — " Mr. Wood was an old friend of mine— and I 
recollect seeing Jack when he was bound 'prentice to him." 

"A penny, if you please, Sir," said the hawker. — "Sold 
again I Here you have the full, true, and particular account of 
the barbarous murder committed by Jack Sheppard and his as- 
sociate, Joseph Blake, alias Bluesk^n, upon the body of Mrs. 
Wood—" 

" That 's false ! " cried a voice behind him. 

The man turned at the exclamation, and so did several of the 
bystanders ; but they could not make out who had uttered it. 

Jack, who bad been lingering near the group, now walked on. 

In the middle of the little town stood the sbop of a Jew dealer 
in old clothes. The owner was at the door unhooking a few ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel which he had exposed outside for sale. 
Amongst other things, he had just brought down an old laced 
bavaroy, a species of surtout much worn at the period. 
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'' What do you want for that coat, friend?" asked Jack, as 
he came up. 

^' More than you '11 pay for it, friend," snuffled the Jew. 

" How do you know that?" rejoined Jack. " Will you take a 
guinea for it?" 

'*' Double that sum might tempt me," replied the Jew ; '' it 's a 
nobleman's coat, upon my shoul ! " 

^' Here 's the money," replied Jack, taking the coat. 

" Shall I help you on with it. Sir ?" replied the Jew, becoming 
suddenly respectful. 

"No," replied Jack. 

"I half suspect this is a highwayman," thought the Jew, 
" he's so ready with his cash. I 've some other things inside. 
Sir, which you might wish to buy, — some pistols." 

Jack was about to comply -, but not liking the man's manner, 
he walked on. 

Further on, there was a small chandler's shop, where Jack 
observed an old woman seated at the counter, attended by a 
little*girl. Seeing provisions in the window, Jack ventured in 
and bought a loaf. Having secured this, — ^for he was almost fa- 
mished,— he said that he had lost a hammer and wished to pur- 
chase one. The old woman told him she h^ nO such article to 
dispose of, but recommended him to a neighbouring blacksmith. 

Guided by the glare of the forge, which threw a stream of 
ruddy light across the road. Jack soon found the place of which 
he was in search. Entering the workshop, he found the black- 
smith occupied in heating the tire of a cart wheel. Suspending 
his labour on Jack's appearance, the man demanded his busi- 
ness. Making up a similar story to that which he had told the 
old woman, he said he wanted to purchase a hammer and a file. 

The man looked hard at him. 

" Answer me one question first?" he said*, " I half suspect 
you're Jack Sbeppard." 

" I am," replied Jack, without hesitation -, for he felt assured 
from the man's manner that be might confide in him. 

" You're a bold fellow, Jack," rejoined the blacksmith. '' But 
you 've done well to trust me. I 'II take off your irons— for I 
guess that 's the reason why you want the hammer and filC'-on 
one condition." 

"What is it?" 

" That you give 'em to me." 

" Readily." 

Taking Jack into a shed behind the workshop, the smith 
in a short time freed him from his fetters. He not only did 
this, but supplied him with an ointment which allayed the 
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swelling of bis Kmbs, and crowned all by furnishing bim witb a 
jug of excellent ale. 

"I'm afraid, Jack, you'll come to the galloWs," observed 
the smith ; '^ but if you do, I'll go to Tyburn to see you. But 
I 'U never part with your irons." 

Noticing the draggled condition Jack was in, he then fetched 
him a bucket of water, with which Jack cleansed himself as 
well as he could, and thanking the honest smith, who would 
take nothing for his trouble, left the shop. 

Having made a tolerably good meal upon the loaf, overcome 
by fatigue. Jack turned into a barn in Stoke Newington, and 
slept till late in the day, when he awakened much refreshed. 
The swelling in his limbs had also subsided. It rained heavily 
all day, so he did not stir forth. 

Towards night, however, he ventured out, and walked on 
towards London. When he arrived at Hoxton, he found the 
walls covered with placards offering a reward for his appre- 
hension, and he everywhere appeared to be the general sub- 
ject of conversation. From a knot of idlers at a public-house, 
he learnt that Jonathan Wild had just ridden past, and that 
his setters were scouring the country in every direction. 

Entering London, he bent his way towards the west-end; 
and having some knowledge of a second-hand tailor's shop in 
Rupert Street, proceeded thither, and looked out a handsome 
suit of mourning, with a sword, cloak, and hat, and demanded 
the price. The man asked twelve guineas, but after a little 
bargaining, he came down to ten. 

Taking his new purchase under his arm, Jack proceeded to a 
small tavern in the same street, where, having ordered dinner, 
be went to a bedroom to attire himself. He had scarcely com- 
pleted his toilet, when he was startled by a noise at the door, 
and heard his own name pronounced in no friendly accents. 
Fortunately, the window was not far from the ground; so 
opening it gently, he dropped into a backyard, and from thence 
got into the street. 

„ Hurrying down the Haymarket, he was arrested by a crowd 
who were collected round a street-singer. Jack paused for a mo- 
ment, and found that his own adventures formed the subject of 
the ballad. Not daring, }iowever, to listen to it, he ran on. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

sow JACK SHVPPAIS ATTKHSED HM MOnm's rURIBAl. 

That night Jack walked to PaddingtoDy and took up bis 
quarters at a small tavern called the Wbeatsheaf, near the 
green. On the next morning — Sunday — the day on which be 
expected his mother's funeral to take place, he set out along 
the Harrow Road. 

It was a clear, lovely, October morning. The air was sharp 
and bracing, and the leaves which had taken their autumnal 
tints were falling from the trees. The road which wound by 
Westbourne Green, gave him a full view of the hill of Hamp- 
stead with its church, its crest of bouses, and its villas peeping 
from out the trees. 

Jack's heart was too full to allow him tp derive any pleasure 
from this scene *, so he strolled on without raising his eyes till he 
arrived at Kensal Green. Here he obtained some breakfast, and 
mounting the hill turned off into the fields on the right. Crossing 
them, be ascended an eminence, which, from its singular shape, 
seems to have been the site of a Roman encampment, and which 
commands a magnificent prospect. 

Leaning upon a gate he looked down into the valley. It was 
the very spot from which his poor mother had gazed after her 
vain attempt to rescue him at the Mint; but, though. he was 
ignorant of this, her image was alone present to him. He beheld 
the grey tower of Willesden Church, embosomed in its grove of 
trees, now clothed in all the glowing livery, of autumn. There 
was the cottage she had inhabited for so many years, — in those 
fields she had rambled, — at that church she had prayed. And 
he had destroyed all this. But for him she might have been alive 
and happy. The recollection was too painftil, and he burst into 
an agony of tears. 

Aroused by the soimd of the church bells, he resolved, at 
whatever risk, to attend Divine service. With this view, he 
descended the hill and presently found a footpath leading to the 
church. But he was destined to have every tide of feeling awaken- 
ed—every wound opened. The path he had selected conducted 
him to his mother's humble dwelling. When she occupied it, it 
was neatness itself-, the little porch was overrun with creepers— 
the garden trim and exquisitely kept. Now, it was a wilderness 
of weeds. The glass in the windows was broken — the roof 
unthatched— the walls dilapidated. Jack turned away with an 
aching heart. It seemed an emblem of the ruin be bad caused. 
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^ As ho proceeded, 6ther painful reminiscences were aroused. 
At every step he seemed to be haunted by the ghost of the past. 
There was the stfle on which Jonathan had sat, and he re- 
collected distinctly the effect of his mocking glance — how it had 
hardened his heart against his mother's prayer. ^^ O God ! " be 
exclaimed, " I am severely punished.^ 

He had now gained the high road. The villagers were throng- 
ing to church. Rounding the comer of a garden wall, he came 
upon his former place of imprisonment. Some rustic hand had 
written upon the door "JACK SHEPPARD'S CAGE;" and 
upon the wall was affixed a large placard describing his person, 
and oGTering a reward for his capture. Muffling up his face, Jack 
turned away *, but he had not proceeded many steps when be 
beard a man reading aloud an account of his escapes from a 
newspaper. 

Hastening to the church, he entered it by the very door near 
which his first crime had been committed. His mother's scream 
seemed again to ring in his ears, and he was so deeply affected 
that, fearful of exciting attention, he was about to quit the sacred 
edifice, when he was stopped by the entrance of Thames, who 
looked pale as death, with Winifred leaning on his arm. They 
were followed by Mr^ Wood in the deepest mourning. 

Shrinking involuntarily back into the farthest corner of the 
seat. Jack buried his face in his hands. The service began. Jack 
who had not been in a place of worship for many years was 
powerfully affected. Accidentally raising his eyes, he saw that 
he was perceived by the family from Dollis Hill, and that he was 
an object of the deepest interest to them. 

As soon as the service was over, Thames contrived to approach 
him, and whispered, " Be cautious, — the funeral will take place 
after evening service." 

Jack would not hazard a glance at Winifred ; but, quitting the 
church, got into an adjoining meadow, and watched the party 
slowly ascending the road leading to Dollis Hill. At a turn in the 
road, he perceived Winifred looking anxiously towards him, and 
when she discovered him, she waved her hand. 

Returning to the churchyard, he walked round it; and on the 
western side, near a small yew-tree discovered a new-made 
grave. 

" Whose grave is this?" he inquired of a man who was stand- 
ing near it. 

"I can't say," answered the fellow; "but I'll inquire fW)m 
the sexton, William Morgan. Here, Peter," be added to a curly- 
headed lad, who was playing on one of the grassy tombs, " ask 
your father to step this way." 
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The little urchin set off, and presently returned with the 
sexton. 

*'It's Mrs. Sheppard's grave,— the mother of the famous 
housebreaker," said Morgan, in answer to Jack's inquiry,— 
" and it's well they let her have Christian burial after all— for 
they say she destroyed herself for her son. The crowner's 
'quest sat on her yesterday— and if she hadn't been proved out 
of her mind, she would have been buried at four lane-ends." 

Jack could stand no more. Placing a piece of money in Mor* 
gan's hands, he hurried out of the churchyard. 

" By my soul," said the sexton, '* that 's as like Jack Sheppard 
as any one I ever seed i' my born days." 

Hastening to the Six Bells, Jack ordered somei refreshment, 
and engaged a private room, where he remained till the after- 
noon absorbed in grief. 

Meantime, a change had taken place in the weather. The day 
had become suddenly overcast. The wind blew in fitful gusts, 
and scattered the yellow leaves from the elms and horsechestnuts. 
Roused by the bell tolling for evening service. Jack left the hous6. 
On reaching the churchyard, he perceived the melancholy pro- 
cession descending the hill. Just then, a carriage drawn by four 
horses, drove furiously up to the Six Bells-, but Jack was too 
much absorbed to take any notice of it. 

At this moment, the bell began to toll in a peculiar manner, 
announcing the approach of the corpse. The gate was opened ; 
the coi&n brought into the churchyard -, and Jack, whose eyes 
were filled with tears, saw Mr. Wood and Thames pass him, 
and followed at a foot's pace behind them. 

Meanwhile, the clergyman, bareheaded and in his surplice, 
advanced to meet them. Having read the three first verses of the 
impressive service appointed for the burial of the dead, he re- 
turned to the church, whither the coflin was carried through 
the south-western door, and placed in the centre of the aisle— 
Mr. Wood and Thames taking their places on either side of it, 
and Jack at a little distance behind. 

Jack had been touched in the morning, but he was now com- 
pletely prostrated. In the midst of the holy place, which he had 
formerly profaned, lay the body of his unfortunate mother, and 
he could not help looking upon her untimely end as the retribu- 
tive vengeance of Heaven for the crime he had committed. His 
grief was so audible, that it attracted the notice of some of the 
bystanders, and Thames was obliged to beg him to control it. 
In doing this, he chanced to raise his eyes and half fancied he 
beheld, shaded by a pillar at the extremity of the western aisle, 
the horrible countenance of the tbieftaker. 

Before the congregation separated, the clergyman descended 
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from the palpit ; and, followed by the coffin-bearers and mourners, 
and by Jack at a respectful distance, entered the churchyard. 

The carriage, which it has been mentioned drove up to the 
Six Bells, contained four persons, — ^Jonathan Wild, his two 
janizacies, and his porter, Obadiah Lemon. As soon as they had 
got out, the vehicle was drawn up at the back of a tree near the 
cage. Having watched the funeral at some distance, Jonathan 
fancied he could discern the Ggureof Jack; but not being quite 
sure, he entered the church. He was daring enough to have 
seized and carried him off before the whole congregation, but he 
preferred waiting. 

Satisfied with his scrutiny, he returned, despatched Abraham 
andObadiah to the northwest corner of the church, placed Quilt 
behind a buttress near the porch, and sheltered himself behind 
one of the mighty elms. 

The funeral procession had now approached the grave, around 
which many of the congregation, who were deeply interested by 
the sad ceremonial, had gathisred. A slight rain fell at the time ; 
and a few leaves, caught by the eddies, whirled around. Jonathan 
mixed with the group, and, sure of his prey, abided his time. 

The clergyman, meanwhile, proceeded with the service, while 
the coffin was deposited at the brink of the grave. 

Just as the attendants were preparing to lower the corpse 
into the earth. Jack fell on his knees beside the coffin, uttering 
the wildest exclamations of grief, reproaching himself with the 
murder of his mother, and invoking the vengeance of heaven on 
his own head. 

A murmur ran through the assemblage, by several of whom 
Jack was recognised. But such was the violence of his grief,-- 
such the compunction he' exhibited, that all but one looked on 
with an eye of compassion. That person advanced towards him. 

" I have killed her," cried Jack. 

'^ You have," rejoined Jonathan, laying a forcible grasp on his 
shoulder. *' You are my prisoner." 

Jack started to his feet ; but before he could defend himself, 
his right arm was grasped by the Jew who had silently ap- 
proached him. 

" Hell-hounds!" he cried ; " release me!" 

At the same moment, Quilt Arnold rushed forward with such 
haste, that, stumbling over William Morgan, he precipitated him 
into the grave. 

"Wretfch!" cried Jack. "Are you not content with the 
crimes you have committed, — but you must carry your villany 
to this point. Look at the poor victim at your feet." 

Jonathan made no reply, but ordered his myrmidons to drag 
the prisoner along. 
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Thames, meanwhile, had drawn his sword, and was about to 
rush upon Jonathan ^ but he was withheld by Wood. 

^^ Do not shed more blood," cried the carpenter. 

Groans and hoots were now raised by the crowd, and there 
was an evident disposition to rescue. A small brickbat was 
thrown, which struck Jonathan in the face. 

" You ^hall not pass,** cried several of the crowd. 

^'^I knew his poor mother, and for her sake I'll not see this 
done," cried John Dump. 

''Slip on the handcuffs," cried the thieftaker. ''And now 
let 's see who '11 dare to oppose me. I am Jonathan Wild. I have 
arrested him in the King's name." 

A deep indignant groan followed. 

" Let me see the earth thrown over her," implored Jack \ " and 
take me where you please." 

" No," thundered Wild. 

'' Allow him that small grace," cried Wood. 

" ]N^o, I tell you," rejoined Jonathan, shouldering his way out 
of th« crowd. 

" My mother,— :my poor mother!" exclaimed Jack. 

But, in spite of his outcries and resistance, he was dragged 
along by Jonathan and his janizaries. 

At the eastern gate of the church-yifrd stooc^ the carriage with 
the steps lowered. The mob pursued the thieftaker and his 
party all the way, and such missiles as could be collected were 
hurled at them. They even threatened to cut the traces and take 
off the wheels from the carriage. The Jew got in first. The pri- 
soner was then thrust in by Quilt. Before Jonathan followed he 
turned to face his assailants. 

" Back ! " he cried fiercely. " I am an officer in the execution 
of my duty. And he who opposes me in it shall feel the weight 
of my hand." 

He then sprung into the coach, the door of which was closed 
by Obadiah, who mounted the box. 

" To Newgate," cried Jonathan, putting his head out of the 
window. 

A deep roar followed this order, and several missiles were 
launched at the vehicle, which was driven off at a furious pace. 
And while her son was reconveyed to prison the body of the 
unfortunate Mrs. Sheppard was committed to the earth. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

aom UCK 8HVPARD WAS BB0U6ET BACK TO 1IBW6ATB. 

Jack Sheppard's escape from Newgate on the night of the 
l5tb of October was not discovered till the following morning; 
for although the intelligence was brought by several parties to the 
Lodge in the course of the night, Austin , who was the oflScer 
in attendance, paid no attention to them. 

After pursuing the fugitive as before related, Jonathan Wild 
returned to his own habitation, where he was occupied, during 
the remainder of the night with Quilt Arnold and Obadiab Le- 
mon in removing everything which, in case of a search, might 
tend to criminate him. SatisGed in this respect, he flung himself 
into a chair, for his iron frame seldom required the indulgence 
of a bed, and sought an hour's repose before he began the vil- 
lanies of another day. 

He was aroused ft'om his slumber, about six o^clocfc, by the 
return of Abraham Mendez, who not choosing to confess that 
Jack had eluded his vigilance, contented himself with stating 
that he had kept watch till day-break, when he had carefully 
searched the field, and, finding no trace of him, had thought 
it better to return. 

This information was received by Jonathan with a lowering 
brow. He comforted himself, however, with the certainty which 
he felt of capturing his prey on the Sunday. His breakfast 
despatched, which he ate with a wolfish appetite, he walked 
over to Newgate, chuckling as he went at the consternation 
which hi9 appearance would create amongst the turnkeys. 

Entering the Lodge, the first person he beheld was Austin, 
who was only just up, and whose toilette appeared scarcely 
completed. A glance satisfied Jonathan that the turnkey was not 
aware of tb^ prisoner's escape -, and he resolved not to destroy 
what he considered a good jest, by a premature disclosure 
of it 

" You are out betimes this morning, Mr. Wild," observed 
Austin, as be put on his coat, and adjusted his minor bob. 
'^ Something fresh on hand, I suppose?" 

"I'm come to inquire after Jack Sheppard," returned Jor 
nathan. 

" Don't alarm yourself about him, Sir," replied Austin. " He's 
safe enough, I assure you. 

'* I should like to satisfy mvself on that score," rejoined 
Wild, drily. 
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'^ So you shally Sir/' replied Austin, who at this momenl re- 
collected, with some uneasiness, the applications at the lodge- 
door during the night. '^ I hope you don't imagine anything has 
gone wrong, Sir." 

'' It matters not what I think/' replied Wild. *' Copie with 
me to the Castle." 

'^ Instantly, Sir,'* replied Austin; '* instantly. Here, Caliban, 
attend to the door, and keep the wicket locked till I return. 
D'ye hear. Now, Sir." 

Taking the keys, he led the way, followed by Jonathan, who 
chuckled internally at the shock that awaited the poor fellow. 

The door was opened, and Austin entered the cell, when he 
absolutely recoiled before the spectacle he beheld, and could 
scarcely have looked more alarmed if the prison had tumbled 
about his ears. Petrified and speechless, he turned an imploring 
look at Wild, who was himself, filled with astonishment at the 
pile of rubbish lying before him. 

'^ 'SdeathI " cried Jonathan, staring at the breach in the wall. 
'* Sone one must have assisted him. Unless he has dealings 
with the devil, he could never have done this alone." 

^^ I firmly believe he tuis dealings with the devil," replied 
Austin, trembling flrom head to foot. '^ But, perhaps, he has not 
got beyond the room above. It 's as strong, if not stronger, than 
this. I'll see." 

So saying, he scrambled over the rubbish, and got into the 
chimney. But though the breach was large enough to admit him 
below, he could not squeeze his bulky person through the 
aperture into the Red Room. 

^^ I believe he 's gone," he said, returning to Jonathan. ^' The 
door's open, and the room empty." 

" You believe— you know it," replied Jonathan, fixing one of 
his sternest and most searching glances upon him. ^' Nothing 
you can say to the contrary will convince me that you have not 
been accessory to his flight." 
" I, Sir! — I swear—" 

^' Tush!" interrupted Jonathan, harshly. ''I shall state my 
suspicions to the governor. Come down with me to the Lodge 
directly. All ftirther examinations must be conducted in the 
presence of proper witnesses." 

With these words, he strode out of the room, darted down 
the stone stairs, and, on his arrival at the Lodge, seized the 
rope of the great bell communicating with the interior of the 
prison, which he rang violently. As this was never done, except 
in some case of great emergency, the application was instantly 
answered by all the other turnkeys, by Marvel, the four partners, 
and Mrs. Spurling. Nothing could exceed the dismay of these 
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personages vvhen they learnt why they had been summoned. 
All seemed infected with Austin's terrors except Mrs. Spurling, 
who did not dare to exhibit her satisfaction otherwise than by 
privately pinching the arm of her expected husband. 

Headed by Jonathan , ail the turnkeys then repaired to the 
upper part of the gaol, and, approaching the Red Room by a 
circuitous route, several doors were unlocked, and they came 
upon the scene of Jaclc's exploits. Stopping before each door, 
they took up the plates of the locks, examined the ponderous 
bolts, and were struck with the utmost astonishment at what 
they beheld. 

Arriving at the chapel, their wonder increased. All the 
gaolers declared it utterly impossible he could have accom- 
plished liis ^astonishing task unaided ; but who had lent him 
assistance was a question they were unable to answer. Pro- 
ceeding to the entry to the Lower Leads, they came to the two 
strong doors, and their surprise was so great at Jack's marvel- 
lous performance, that they could scarcely persuade themselves 
that human ingenuity could have accomplished it. 

" Here's a door," remarked Ireton, when he got to that 
nearest the leads, '' which I could have sworn would have re- 
sisted anything. I shall have no faith in future in bolts and 
bars." 

Mounting the roof of the prison, they traced the fugitive's 
course to the further extremity of the building, where they 
found his blanket attached to the spike proving that he escaped 
in that direction. 

After severely examining Austin, and Gnding it proved, on 
the testimony of his fellow-gaolers, that he could not have aided 
Jack in his flight, Jonathan retracted his harsh sentence, and 
even went so far as to say that he would act as mediator between 
him and the governor. 

This was some satisfaction to the poor fellow, who was 
dreadfully frightened, as indeed he might well be, it being the 
opinion of the gaolers and others who afterwards examined the 
place, that Jack had accomplished, single-handed, in a few 
hours, and, as far as it could be ascertained, with imperfect im- 
plements, what it would have taken half a dozen men several 
days, provided with proper tools, to efifect. In their opinion a 
hundred pounds would not repair the damage done to the 
prison. 

As soon as Jack's escape became known, thousands of per- 
sons flocked to Newgate to behold his workmanship \ and the 
gaolers reaped an abundant harvest from their curiosity. 

Jonathan, meanwhile, maintained profound secrecy as to his 
hopes of capturing the fugitive *, and when Jack was brought 
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back to Newgate on tlie Sunday evening, bis arrival was wbolly 
unexpected. 

At a little after five, on tbat day, four borses dasbed round 
tbe comer of tbe Old Bailey, and drew up before tbe door of 
tbe Lodge. Hearing the stoppage, Austin rushed out, and could 
scarcely believe his eyes when he beheld Jack Sheppard in the 
custody of Quilt Arnold and Abraham Mendez. 

Jack's recapture was speedily made known to all the officers 
of the gaol, and the Lodge was instantly .crowded. The delight 
of tbe turnkeys was beyond all bounds \ but poor Mrs. Spur- 
ling was in a state of distraction and began to abuse Jonathan 
so violently that her future husband was obliged to lay forcible 
hands upon her and drag her away. 

By Wild's command the prisoner was taken to the Condemned 
Hold, whither he was followed by (he whole posse of officers 
and by the partners ^ two of whom carried large hammers and 
two the fetters. There was only one prisoner in the ward. He 
was chained to the ground, but started up at their approach. It 
was Blueskin. >Yhen he beheld Jack he uttered a deep groan. 

" Captain," he cried, in a voice of the bitterest anguish, "have 
these dogs again hunted you down ? If you hadn't been so un- 
lucky, I should have been with you before to-morrow night." 

Jack made no answer, nor did he even cast his eyes upon 
his follower. But Jonathan, fixing a terrible look upon him, cried, 

'* Ha ! say you so? You must be looked to. My lads," he 
coatinued, addressing the partners -, '* when you've finished this 
job give that fellow a fresh set of darbies. I suspept he has 
bean at work upon those he has on." 

^ *' The link of the chain next the staple is sawn through," 
said Ireton, stooping to examine Blueskin's fetters. 

" Search him and iron him afresh ," cominanded Jonathan. 
** But first let us secure Sheppard. We '11 then remove them 
both to the Middle Stone Hold, where a watch shall be kept 
over them night and day till they 're taken to Tyburn. As they 're 
so fond of each other's society they shan't part company even 
on that occasion, but shall swing from the same tree." 

'* You'll never live to see that day," cried Blueskin, fixing a 
menacing look upon him. 

** What weight are these irons? " asked Jonathan, coolly ad- 
dressing one of the partners. 

^' More than three hundred weight. Sir," replied the man. 
*' They 're the heaviest set we have,— and were forged expressly 
for Captain Sheppard." 

" They're not half heavy enough," replied Wild. '' Let him 
be handcuffed, and doubly ironed on both legs ^ and when we 
get him into the Stone Ward, he shall not only be chained down 
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to the groupd, but shall have two additional fetters running 
through the main links, fastened on each side of him. We 'U 
see whether he'll get rid of his new bonds?" he added with a 
brutal laugh, which was echoed by the bystanders. 

^* Mark me," said Jack, sternly 5 " I have twice broken out 
of this prison in spite of all your precautions. And were you 
to load me with thrice the weight of iron you have ordered 
you should not prevent my escaping a third time." 

"That's right, Captain," cried Blueskin. "We'll give them 
the slip yet, and hang that butcherly thieftaker upon his own 
gibbet." 

" Be silent dog," cried Jonathan. And with his clenched hand 
he struck him a violent blow in the face. 

For the first time, perhaps, in his life, he repented of his bru- 
tality. The blow was scarcely dealt, when, with a bound like 
that of a tiger, Blueskin sprang upon him. The chain, which 
had been partially cut through, snapped near the staple. Before 
any assistance could be rendered by the gaolers, who stood 
astounded, Blueskin had got Wild in his clutches. His strength 
has been described as prodigious; but now, heightened by his 
desire for vengeance, it was irresistible. Jonathan, though a 
very powerful man, was like an infant in his gripe. Catching 
hold of his chin, he bent back the neck, while with his left band 
he pulled out a clasp knife, which he opened with his teeth, 
and grasping Wild's head with his arm, notwithstanding his 
resistance, cut deeply into his throat. The folds of a thick muslin 
neckcloth in some degree protected him, but the gash was des- 
perate. Blueskin drew the knife across his throat a second 
time, widening and deepening the wound -, iand wrenching back 
the head to get it into a more favourable position, would infal- 
libly have severed it from the trunk, if the officers, who by this 
time had recovered from their terror, had not thrown themselves 
upon him, and withheld him. 

" Now's your time," cried Blueskin, struggling desperately 
with his assailants and inflicting severe cuts with his knife. 
" Fly, Captain— fly ! " 

Aroused to a sense of the possibility of escape. Jack, who had 
viewed the deadly assault with savage satisfaction, burst from 
his captors and made for the door. Blueskin fought his way 
towards it, and exerting all his strength, cutting right and left 
as he proceeded, reached it at the same time. Jack, in all pro- 
bability, would have escaped, if Langley, who was left in the 
Lodge, had not been alarmed at the noise and rushed thither. 
Seeing Jack at liberty, he instantly seized him, and a struggle 
commenced. 
At this moment, Blueskin came up, and kept ofl" the officers 
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with bis knife. He used his utmost efforts to liberate Jack from 
Langley, but closely pressed on all sides, he was not able to 
render any effectual assistance. 

" Fly ! " cried Jack ^ " escape if you can ^ don 't mind me." 

Casting one look of anguish at his leader, Blueskin then darted 
down the passage. • 

The only persons in the lodge were Mrs. Spurting and Marvel. 
Hearing the noise of the scuffle, the tapstress, fancying it was Jack 
making an effort to escape, in spite of the remonstrances of the 
executioner, threw open the. wicket. Blueskin therefore had 
nothing to stop him. Dashing through the open door, he crossed 
the Old Bailey, plunged into a narrow court on the opposite side 
of the way, and was out of sight in a minute, baffling all pursuit. 

On their return^ the gaolers raised up Jonathan, who was 
weltering in his blood, and who appeared to be dying. Efforts 
were made to staunch his wounds and surgical assistance sent for. 

^^ Has he escaped ?" asked the thieftaker, faintly. 

'^ Blueskin," said Ireton. 

" No— Sheppard?" rejoined Wild. 

" No, no. Sir," replied Ireton. " He's here." 

** That's right," replied Wild, with a ghastly smile. '^Remove 
him to the Middle Stone Hold,— watch over him night and day, 
do you mind?" 

" I do, Sir." 

*' Irons — heavy irons — night and day." 

" Depend upon it, Sir." 

'^ Go with him to Tyburn,— never lose sight of him till the 
noose is tied. Where's Marvel?" 

" Here, Sir," replied the executioner. 

'^ A hundred guineas if you hang Jack Sheppard. I have it 
about me. Take it, if I die." 

" Never fear, Sir," replied Marvel. 

'' Oh ! that I could live to see it," gasped Jonathan. And with 
a hideous expression of pain, he fainted. 

'^ He's dead," exclaimed Austin. 

^' I am content," said Jack. '^ My mother is avenged. Take 
me to the Stone Room. Blueskin, you are a true friend." 

The body of Jonathan was then conveyed to his own habita- 
tion, while Jack was taken to the Middle Stone Room, and ironed 
in the manner Wild had directed. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

WBAT HAPPBNID AT DOLUS HIIL. 

^^ At length this tragedy is at an end/' said Mr. Wood, as, 
tiaving seen the earth thrown over the remains of the unfor- 
tunate Mrs. Sbeppard, he turned to quit the churchyard. ^^ Let 
us hope that, like her who ^ loved much/ her sins are forgiven 
her/' ^ 

Without another word, and accompanied by Thames, he 
then took his way to Dollis Hill in a state of the deepest depres- 
sion. Thames did not attempt to offer him any consolation, 
for he was almost as much dejected. The weather harmonized 
with their feelings. It rained slightly, and a thick mist gathered 
in the air, and obscured the beautiful prospect. 

On his arrivid at Dollis Hill, Mr. Wood was so much ex- 
hausted that he was obliged to retire to his own room, where he 
continued for some hours overpowered by grief. The two 
lovers sat together^ and their sole discourse turned upon Jack 
and his ill-fated mother. 

As the night advanced, Mr. Wood again made his appearance 
in a more composed frame of mind, and, at his daughter's 
earnest solicitation, was induced to partake of some refreshment. 
An hour was then passed in conversation as to the possibility of 
rendering any assistance to Jack ; in deploring his unhappy des- 
tiny ] and in the consideration of the course to be pursued in 
reference to Jonathan Wild. 

While they were thus occupied, a maid-servant entered the 
room, and stated that a person was without who had a packet 
for Captain Darrell, which must be delivered into his own 
hands. Notwithstanding the remonstrances of Wood and 
Winifred, Thames instantly followed the domestic, and found 
a man, with his face muffled up, at the door, as she had des- 
cribed. Somewhat alarmed at his appearance, Thames laid his 
hand upon his sword. 

** Fear nothing, Sir," said the man, in a voice which Thames 
instantly recognised as. that of Blueskin. '^ I am come to render 
yott a service. There are the packets which my Captain ha- 
zarded his life to procure for you, and which he said would 
establish your right to the estates of the Trenchard family. 
There are also the letters which were scattered about Wild's 
room after the murder of Sir Rowland. And there," he added, 
placing in his hands a heavy bag of money, and a pocket-book, 
" is a sum little short of fifteen thousand pounds." 
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" How have you procured these things?" asked Thames, in 
the utmost astonishment. 

^^ I carried them off on the fatal night when we got into Wild's 
house, and you were struck down," replied Blueskin. " They 
have ever since been deposited in a place of safety. You have 
nothing more to fear from Wild." 

" How so? " asked Thames. 

" I have saved the executioner a labour, by cutting his 
throat," replied Blueskin, " And, may I be cursed if I ever did 
anything in my whole life which gave me so much satisfaction." 

*' Almighty God I is this possible?" exclaimed Thames. 

" You will Qnd it true,'' replied Blueskin " All I regret is, 
that I failed in liberating the Captain. If he had got off, they 
might have hanged me, and welcome." 

** What can be done for him?" cried Thames. 

**That's\iot an easy question to answer," rejoined Blueskin. 
" ButI shall watch night and day about Newgate, in the hope 
of getting him out. He wouldn't require my aid, but before 
I stopped Jonathan's mouth, he had ordered him to be doubly- 
ironed, and constantly watched. And, though the villain can't 
see his orders executed, I 've no doubt some one else will." 

" Poor Jack ! " exclaimed Thames. '' I would sacrifice all my 
fortune— all my hopes— to liberate him." 

**If you're in earnest,'^ rejoined Blueskin, "give me that 
bag of gold. It contains a thousand pounds^ and, if all other 
schemes fail, 1 'U engage to free him on the way to Tyburn." 

" May I trust you? " hesitated Thames. 

" Why did I not keep the money when I had it? " returned 
Blueskin, angrily. '• Not a farthing of it shall be expended ex- 
cept in the Captain's service." 

" Take it," replied Thames. 

" You have saved his life," replied Blueskin. " And now, 
mark me. You owe what I have done for you, to him, not to 
me. Had I not known that you and your affianced bride are 
dearer to him than life I should have used this money to secure 
my own safety. Take it, and take the estates, in Captain Shep- 
pard's name. Promise me one thing before I leave you." 

" What is it?" asked Thames. 

" If the Captain is taken to Tyburn, be near the place of ex- 
ecution—at the end of the Edgeware Road." 

"I will." 

" In case of need you will lend a helping hand?" 

" Yes— yes." 

*' Swear it!" 

'' 1 do." 

** Enough!" rejoined Blueskin. And he departed, just as 
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Wood, who had become alarmed by Thames's long absence, 
made his appearance with a blunderbuss in his hand. 

Hastily acquainting him with the treasures he bad unex- 
pectedly obtained, Thames returned to the room to apprize 
Winifred of his good fortune. The packets were hastily broken 
open; and, while Wood was absorbed in the perusal of the 
despatch addressed to him by Sir Rowland, Thames sought out, 
and found the letter which he had been prevented from finishing 
on the fatal night at Jonathan Wild's. As soon as he had read 
it, he let it fall from his grasp. 

Winifred instantly picked it up. 

" You are no longer Thames Darrell," she said, casting her 
eyes rapidly over it ; " but the Marquis de Chatillon," 

"My father was of the blood-royal of France," exclaimed 
Thames. 

•' Eh-day! what's this?" cried Wood, looking up from 
beneath his spectacles. " Who— who is the Marquis de Cha- 
tillon?" 

" Your adopted son,. Thames Darrell," answered Winifred. 

" And the Marchioness is your daughter," added Thames. 

" Oh, Lord ! " ejaculated Wood. " My head fairly turns 
round. So many distresses-^so many joys coming at the same 
time are too much for me. Read that letter, Thames — my lord 
marquis, I mean. Read it, and you'll find that your unfortu- 
nate uncle. Sir Rowland, surrenders to you all the estates in 
Lancashire. You've nothing to do but to take possession." 

*' What a strange history is mine!" said Thames. " Kidnap- 
ped, and sent to France by one uncle, it was my lot to fall into 
the hands of another,— my father's own brother, the Marshal 
Gaucher de Chatillon 5 to whom, and to the Cardinal Dubois, I 
owed all my good fortune." 

" The ways of Providence are inscrutable," observed Wood. 

" When in France, I heard from the Marshal that his brother 
had perished in London on the night of the Great Storm. It 
was supposed he was drowned in crossing the river, as his body 
had never been found. Little did I imagine at the time that it 
was my own father to whom he referred." 

" I think I remember reading something about your father in 
the papers," observed Wood. " Wasn't he in some way con- 
nected with the Jacobite plots?" 

" He was," replied Thames. " He had been many years in this 
country before his assassination took place. In this letter, which 
is addressed to my ill-fated mother, he speaks of his friendship 
for Sir Rowland, whom it seems he had known abroad; but 
entreats her to keep the marriage secret for a time, for reasons 
which are not fully developed." 
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'^ And so Sir Rowland murdered his friend," remarked Wood. 
*' Crime upon crime." 

" Unconsciously, pierhaps," replied Thames. " But be it as it 
may, he is now beyond thereach of earthly punishment." 

" But Wild still lives," cried Wood, 

'' He, also, has paid the penalty of his offences," returned 
Thames. '^ He has fallen by the hand of Blueskin, who brought 
me these packets." 

"Thank God for that!" cried Wood, heartily. ''I could 
almost forgive the wretch the injury he did me in depriving me 
of my poor dear wife— No, not quite ihai,'* he added, a little 
confused. 

'^ And now," said Thames, (for we must still preserve the 
name,) " you will no longer defer my happiness." 

** Hold ! " interposed Winifred, gravely » " I release you from 
your promise. A carpenter's daughter is no fit match for a peer 
of France." 

*' If my dignity must be purchased by the loss of you, I re- 
nounce it," cried Thames. ^* You will not make it valueless in 
my eyes," he added, catching her in his arms, and pressing her 
to his breast. 

" Be it as you please," replied Winifred. ** My lips would 
belie my heart were I to refuse ybu." 

*' And now, father, your blessing— your consent?" cried 
Thames. 

" You have both," replied Wood, fervently. " I am too much 
honoured— too happy in the union. Oh ! that I should live to be 
father-in-law to a peer of France ! What would my poor wife 
say to it, if she could come to life again? Oh, Thames! — my 
lord marquis, I mean— you have made me the happiest— the 
proudest of mankind." 

Not many days after this event, on a bright October morning, 
the bells rang a merry peal from the old grey tower of Willes- 
den church. All the village was assembled in the churchyard. 
Young and old were dressed in their gayest apparel -, and it was* 
evident irom the smiles that lighted up every countenance, from 
the roguish looks of the younger swains, and the demure ex- 
pression of several pretty rustic maidens, that a ceremony, which 
never fails to interest all classes, — a wedding, — was about to 
take place. 

At the gate opening upon the road leading to Dollis Hill were 
stationed William Morgan and John Dump. Presently, two 
carriages dashed down the hill, and drew up before it. From 
the first of these alighted Thames, or, as he must now be styled, 
the Marquis de Chatillon. From the second descended Mr. 
Wood— and after him came his daughter. 
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The sua never shone upon a lovelier couple than now ap- 
proached the altar. The church was cro\yded to excess by the 
numbers eager to witness the ceremony ; and as soon as it was 
over the wedded pair were followed to the carriage, and the 
loudest benedictions uttered for their happiness. 

In spite of the tumultuous joy which agitated him, the bride- 
groom could not prevent the intrusion of some saddening 
thoughts, as he reflected upon the melancholy scene which he 
had so recently witnessed in the same place. 

The youthful couple had been seated in the carriage a few 
minutes when they were joined by Mr. Wood, who had merely 
absented himself to see that a public breakfast, which he had 
ordered at the Six Bells for all who chose to partake of ity was 
in readiness. He likewise gave directions that in the after part 
of the day a whole bullock should be roasted on the green and 
distributed, together with a barrel of the strongest ale. 

In the evening, a band of village musicians, accompanied by 
most of the young inhabitants of Willesden, strolled out to 
DoUis Hill, where they formed a rustic concert under the great 
elm before the door. Here they were regaled with atiotheir plen- 
tiful meal by the hospitable carpenter, who personally superin- 
tended the repast. 

These festivities, however, were not witnessed by the newly- 
married pair, who had departed immediately after the ceremony 
for Manchester. 



'*• 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

HOW JACK 8HBPPARI) WAS TAKKN TO WBSTMIJilSTEB HALL. 

Loaded with the heaviest fetters, and constantly watohed by 
two of the gaolers' assistants, who neither quilted him for a 
single moment, nor suffered any visiter to approach him. Jack 
Sheppard found all attempts to escape impracticable 

He was conGned in the Middle Stone Ward, a spacious apart- 
ment, with good light and air, situated over the gateway on the 
western side, and allotted to him, not for his own convenience, 
but for that of the keepers, who, if he had been placed in a 
gloomier or more incommodious dungeon, would have neces- 
sarily had to share it with him. 

Through this, his last trial, Jack's spirits never deserted him. 
He seemed resigned but cheerful, and held frequent and serious 
discourses with the ordinary, who felt satisGed of his sincere pe- 
nitence. The only circumstance which served to awaken a 
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darker feeling in his breast was, that his implacable foe Jonathan 
Wild had survived the wound inflicted by Blueskin, and was 
slowly recovering. 

As soon as he could be moved with safety ,. Jonathan had 
himself transported to Newgate, where he was carried into the 
Middle Ward, that ho might feast his eyes upon his victim. 
Having seen every precaution taken to ensure his safe custody, 
he departed, muttering to himself, '^ I shall yet live to see him 
hanged— I shall live to see him hanged." 

Animated by his insatiate desire of vengeance, he seemed to 
gain strength daily, — so much so, that within a fortnight after 
receiving his wound he was able to stir abroad. 

On Thursday, the 12th of November, after having endured 
nearly a month's imprisonment. Jack Sheppard was conveyed 
from Newgate to Westminster Hall. He was placed in a coach, 
handcuffed, and heavily fettered, and guarded by a vast posse 
of officers to Temple Bar, where a fresh relay of constables es- 
corted him to Westminster. 

By this time. Jack's reputation had risen to such a height with 
the populace, — his exploits having become the universal theme 
of discourse, that the streets were almost impassable for the 
crowds collected to obtain a view of him. The vast area in front 
of Westminster Hall was thronged with people, and it was only 
by a vigorous application of their staves that the constables could 
force a passage for the vehicle. At length, however, the prisoner 
was got out, when such was the rush of the multitude that 
several persons were trampled dowq, and received severe in- 
juries. 

Arrived in the Hall, the prisoner's handcuffs were removed, 
and he was taken before the Court of King's Bench. The record 
of his conviction at the Old Bailey sessions was then read \ and 
as no objection was offered to it, the Attorney-General moved 
that his execution might take place on Monday next. Upon this, 
Jack earnestly and eloquently addressed himself to the bench, 
and besought that a petition which he had prepared to be laid 
before the King might be read. This request, however, was re- 
fused ; and he was told that the only way in which he could en- 
title himself to his Majesty's clemency would be by discovering 
who had abetted him in his last escape ; the strongest suspicions 
boing entertained that he had not effected it alone. 

Sheppard replied by a solemn assertion, ^' that he had received 
no assistance except from Heaven." — An answer for which he 
was immediately reprimanded by the court. It having been stated 
that it was wholly impossible he could have removed his irons in 
the way he represented, he offered, if his handcuffs were re- 
placed, to take them off in the presence of the court. The pro- 
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posal, however, was not acceded to \ and the Chief Justice 
Powis, after enumerating his various offences and commenting 
upon their heinousness, awarded sentence of death against him 
for the following Monday. 

As Jack was removed, he noticed Jonathan Wild at a little 
distance from him, eyeing him with a look of the most savage 
satisfaction. The thieftaker's throat was bound up with thick 
folds of linen, and his face had a ghastly and cadaverous look, 
which communicated an undeflnable and horrible expression to 
his glances. 

Meanwhile, the mob outside had prodigiously increased, and 
had begun to exhibit some disposition to riot. The coach in 
which the prisoner had been conveyed was already broken to 
pieces, and the driver was glad to escape with life. Terrific 
shouts were raised by the rabble, who threatened to tear Wild 
in pieces if he showed himself. 

Amid this tumult, several men armed with tremendous blud- 
geons, with their faces besmeared with grease and soot, and 
otherwise disguised, were observed to be urging the populace 
to attempt a rescue. They were headed by an athleticrlooking, 
swarthy-featured man, who was armed with a cutlass, which he 
waved over his head to cheer on his companions. 

These desperadoes had been the most active in demolishing 
the coach, and now, being supported by the rabble, they auda- 
ciously approached the very portals of the ancient Hall. The 
shouts, yells, and groans which they uttered, and which were 
echoed by the concourse in the rear, were perfectly frightful. 

Jonathan, who with the other constables had reconnoitred 
this band, and recognised in its ringleader, Blueskin, com- 
manded the constables to follow him, and made a sally for the 
purpose of seizing him. Enfeebled by his wound. Wild had lost 
much of his strength, though nothing of his ferocity and energy, 
— and fiercely assailing Blueskin, he made a desperate but un- 
successful attempt to apprehend him. 

He was, however, instantly beaten back 5 and the fury of the 
mob was so great that it was with difiiculty he could effect a 
retreat. The whole force of the constables, gaolers and others 
was required to keep the crowd out of the Hall. The doors were 
closed and barricaded, and the mob threatened to burst them 
open if Jack was not delivered to them. 

Things now began to wear so serious an aspect that a mes- 
senger was secretly despatched to the Savoy for troops, and in 
half an hour a regiment of the guards arrived, who by dint of 
great exertion succeeded in partially dispersing the tumultuous 
assemblage. Another coach was then procured, in which the 
prisoner was placed. 
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Jack's appearance was hailed with Ihe loudest cheers, but 
when Jonathan followed and took a place beside bim in the 
vehicle, determined, he said, never to lose sight of him, the 
abhorrence of the multitude was expressed by execrations, 
hoots, and yells of the most terrific kind. So dreadful were 
these shouts as to produce an effect upon the hardened feelings 
of Jonathan, who shrank out of sight. 

It was well for him that he had taken his place by Sheppard, 
as regard for the latter alone prevented the deadliest missiles 
being hurled at him. As it was, the mob went on alternately 
hooting and huzzaing as the names of Wild and Sheppard were 
pronounced, while some individuals, bolder than the rest, thrust 
their faces into the coach-window, and assured Jack that he 
should never be taken to Tyburn. 

*' We 'II see that, you yelping hounds I " rejoined Jonathan^ 
glaring fiercely at them. 

In this way. Jack was brought back to Newgate, and again 
chained down in the Middle Ward. 

It was late before Jonathan ventured to his own house, where 
he remained up all night, and kept his janizaries and other as- 
sistants well armed. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

HOW JONATHAN WILd's HOUSE VTAS BURNT DOWN. 

The day appointed for the execution was now close at hand, 
and the prisoner, who seemed to have abandoned all hopes of 
escape, turned his thoughts entirely from worldly considerations. 

On Sunday, he was conveyed to the chapel, through which 
he had passed on the occasion of his great escape, and once more 
took his seat in the Condemned Pew. The Rev. Mr. Purney, 
the ordinary, who had latterly conceived a great regard for 
Jack, addressed him in a discourse, which, while it tended to 
keep alive his feelings of penitence, was calculated to afford 
him much consolation. The chapel was crowded to excess. But 
here,— even here, the demon was suffered to intrude, and Jack's 
thoughts were distracted by Jonathan Wild, who stood at a 
little distance from him, and kept his bloodthirsty eyes fixed on 
him during the whole of the service. 

On that night, an extraordinary event occurred, which con- 
vinced the authorities that every precaution must be taken in 
conducting Jack to Tyburn, — a fact of which they had been 
previously made aware, though scarcely to the same extent, by 
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the riotous proceedings near Westminster Hall. About nine 
o'clock, an immense mob collected before the Lodge at New- 
gate. It was quite dark ; but as some of the assemblage carried 
links, it was soon ascertained to be headed by the same party 
who had mainly incited the former disturbance. Amongst the 
ringleaders was Blueskin, whose swarthy features and athletic 
figure were easily distinguished. Another was Baptist Kettleby, 
and a third, in a Dutch dress, was recognized by bis grizzled 
beard as the skipper. Van Galgebrok. 

Before an hour bad elapsed, the concourse was fearftilly 
increased. The area in front of the gaol was completely filled. 
Attempts were made upon the door of the Lodge ; but it was 
too strong to be forced. A cry was then raised by the leaders to 
attack Wild's house, and the fdry of the mob w^as instantly 
directed to that quarter. Wrenched from their holds, the iron 
palisades in front of the tbieftaker's dwelling were used as 
weapons to burst open the door. 

While this was passing, Jonathan opened one of the upper 
windows, and Gred several shots upon the assailants. But though 
he made Blueskin and Kettleby his chief marks, he missed 
both. The sight of the thieftaker increased the fury of the mob 
to a fearful degree. Terrific yells rent the air. The heavy 
weapon thundered against the door ; and it speedily yielded to 
their efforts. 

" Come on, my lads! " vociferated Blueskin, " we'll ankennel 
the old fox." 

As he spoke, several shots were fired from the upper part of 
the house, and two men fell mortally wounded. But this only 
incensed the assailing party the more. With a drawn cutlass in 
one hand and a cocked pistol in the other, Blueskin rushed up 
stairs. The landing was defended by Quilt Arnold and the Jew. 
The former was shot by Blueskin through the head, and his 
body fell over the banisters. The Jew, who was paralysed by 
bis companion's fate, offered no resistance, and was instantly 
seized. 

"Where is your accursed master?" demanded Blueskin, 
holding the sword to his throat. 

The Jew did not speak^ but pointed to the audience-chamber. 
Committing him to the custody of the others, Blueskin, followed 
by a numerous band, darted in that direction. The door was 
locked; but, with the bars of iron, it was speedily burst open. 
Several of the assailants carried links, so that the room was a 
blaze of light. Jonathan, however, was nowhere to be seen. 

Rushing towards the entrance of the well-hole, Blueskin touch* 
ed the secret spring. He was not there. Opening the trap-door, he 
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then descended to the vaults— ^searched each cell, and every 
nook and corner separately. Wild had escaped. 

Robbed of their prey, the fury of Ihe mob became ungo- 
vernable. At length, at the end of a passage, next to the 
cell where Mrs. Sheppard had beenconGned, Blueskin disco*- 
vered a trap-door which he had not previously noticed. It was 
instantly burst open, when the horrible stench that issued from 
it convinced them that it must be a receptacle for the mm'dered 
victinis of the thieftaker. 

Holding a link into the place, which had the appearance of a 
deep pit, Blueskin noticed a body richly dressed. He dragged it 
out, and perceiving, in spite of the decayed frame, that it was 
the body of Sir Rowland Trenchard, commanded his attendants 
to convey it up stairs — an order which was promptly obeyed. 

Returning to the audience-chamber, Blueskin had the Jew 
brought before him. The body of Sir Rowland was then laid on 
the large table. . Opposite to it was placed the Jew< Seeing Drom 
the threatening looks of his captors, that they were about to 
wreak their vengeance upon him, the miserable wretch besought 
mercy in abject terms, and charged his master with the most 
atrocious crimes. His relation of the murder of Sir Rowland 
petriGed even his fierce auditors. 

One of the cases in Jonathan's jnuseum was now burst open, 
and a rope taken from it. In spite of his shrieks, the miserable 
Jew was then dragged into the well-hole, and the rope being 
lied round his neck, he was launched from the bridge. . 

The vengeance of the assailants did not stop here. They broke 
open the entrance into Jonathan's store-room — plundered it of 
everything valuable— ransacked every closet, drawer, and secret 
biding-place, and stripped them of their contents. Large hoards of 
money were discovered, gold and silver plate, cases of watches, 
land various precious articles. Nothing, in short, portable 
or valuable was left. Old implements of housebreaking were 
discovered -, and the thieftaker's most hidden depositories were 
laid bare. 

The work of plunder over, that of destruction coinmenced. 
Straw and other combustibles being collected, were placed in the 
middle of the audience-chamber. On these were thrown all the 
horrible contents of Jonathan's museum, together with the body 
of Sir Rowland Trenchard. The whole was then fired, and in a 
few minutes the room was in a blaze. Not content with this, 
the assailants set fire to the house in half-a-dozen other places -, 
and the progress of the flames was rapid and destructive. 

Meanwhile, the object of all this fearfUl disturbance had made 
his escape to Newgate, from the roof of which he witnessed the 
destruction of his premises. He saw the flames burst from the 

24 
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windows, and perhaps in that maddening spectacle suffered tor- 
ture equivalent to some of the crimes be had committed. 

While he was thus standing, the flames of his house, which 
made the whole street as Hght as day, and ruddily illumined the 
faces of the mob below, betrayed him to them, and he yfas 
speedily driven from his position by a shower of stones and 
other missiles. 

The mob now directed their attention to Newgate; and, from 
their threats, appeared determined to fire it. Ladders, paviour's 
rams, sledge-hammers, and other destructive implements were 
procured, and, in all probability, their purpose would have been 
effected, but for the opportune arrival of a detachment of the 
guards, who dispersed them, not without some loss of life. 

Several prisoners were taken, but the ring-leaders escaped. 
Engines were brought to play upon Wild's premises, and upon 
the adjoining houses. The latter were saved ; but of the former 
nothing but the blackened stone walls were found standihg on 
the morrow^ 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THB PROCSSSIOlf TO TTBUBN. 

The noise of this disturbance did not fail to reach the interior 
of the prison. In fiict, the reflection of the flames lighted up the 
ward in which Jack Sheppard was confined. 

The night before his execution was therefore passed in a most 
anxious state of mind ; nor was his uneasiness allayed by the 
appearance of Jonathan Wild, who, after he had been driven 
from the roof of the gaol, repaired to the Middle Stone Ward in 
a fit of ungovernable passion, to vent his rage upon the prisoner, 
whom he looked upon as the cause of the present calamity. Such 
was his fury, that if he had not be»3 restrained by the presence 
of the two turnkeys, he might perhaps have anticipated the 
course of justice, by laying violent hands upon his victim. 

After venting his wrath in the wildest manner, and uttermg 
the most dreadful execrations, Jonathan retired to another part 
pf the prison, whejre he passed the night in consultation with the 
governor, as to the best means of conveying the prisoner se- 
curely to Tyburn. Mr. Pitt endeavoured to dissuade him from 
attending in person, representing the great risk he would incur 
from the mob, which was certain to be assembled. But Jonathan 
was not to be deterred. 

'^ I have sworn to see him hanged," he said, '' and nothing 
shall keep me away— nothing, by^ /' 
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By Wild's advice, the usual constabulary force was greatly 
augmented. Messengers were despatched to all the constables 
and head-boroughs to be in attendance,— to the sheriffs to have 
an extraordinary number of their ofBcers in attendance, — and 
to the Savoy, to obtain the escort of a troop of grenadier-guards. 
In short, more preparations were made than if a state criminal 
was about to be executed. 

The morning of Monday the I6th of November 1724 at length 
dawned. It was a dull, foggy day, and the atmosphere was so 
thick and heavy, that, at eight o'clock, the curious who arrived 
near the prison could scarcely discern the tower of St. Se- 
pulchre's church. 

By and by the tramp of horses' feet was heard slowly ascending 
Snow Hill, and presently a troop of grenadier guards rode into 
the area facing Newgate. These were presently joined by a re- 
giment of foot. A large body of the constables of Westminster 
next made their appearance, the chief of whom entered the 
Lodge, where they were speedily joined by the civic authorities. 
At nine o'clock, the sheriffs arrived, followed by their ofBcers 
and javelin-men. 

Meantime, the Stone Hall was crowded by all the inmates of 
the gaol, debtors, felons, turnkeys, and officers who could obtain 
permission to witness the ceremony of the prisoner's irons being 
struck off. Caliban, who, through the interest of Mr. Ireton, 
was appointed to the office, stood with a hammer in one hand, 
and a punch in the other, near the great stone block, ready to 
fulfil his duty. Close behind him stood the tall gaunt flgure of 
Marvel, with his large bony hands, his scraggy neck, and ilt-fa- 
voured countenance. Next to the executioner stood his wife — 
the former Mrs. Spurling. Mrs. Marvel held her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and appeared in great distress. But her husband, 
whose deportment to her was considerably changed since the 
fatal knot had been tied, paid no attention wiiatevct to her 
grief. 

At this moment, the bell of Newgate began to toll, and was 
answered by another bell from St. Sepulchre's. The gi^at door 
of the Stone Hall was thrown open, and the sheriffs, preceded 
by tlie javelin-men, entered the room. They were followed by 
Jonathan, who carried a stout stick under his arm, and planted 
himself near the stone. Not a word was uttered by the as- 
semblage *, but a hush of expectation reigned throughout. 

Another door was next opened, and, preceded by the or- 
dinary, with the sacred volume in his hand, the prisoner entered 
the room. Though encumbered by his irons, his step was firm, 
and his demeanour dignified. His' countenance was pale as 
death, but not a muscle quivered ^ nor did he betray flSe slightest 
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appearance of fear. On the contrary, it was impossible to look at 
him without perceiving that his resolution was unshaken. 

Advancing with a slow firm step to the stone-block he placed 
his left foot upon it, drew himself up to his fUll height, and fixed 
a look so stern upon Jonathan, that the thieftaker quailed be- 
fore it. 

The black, meantime, began to ply his hammer, and speedily 
unriveted the chains. The first stroke appeared to arouse all the 
vindictive passions of Jonathan. Fixing a ferocious and exulting 
look upon Jack Sheppard, he exclaimed, 

'^ At length, my vengeance is complete.^' 

'^ Wretch ! " cried Jack, raising his hand in a menacing 
manner, '^ your triumph will be short-lived. Before a year has 
expired, you will share the same fate." 

" If I do, I care not," rejoined Wild 5 "I shall have lived to 
see you hanged." 

" O Jack, dear, dear Jack ! " cried Mrs. Marvel, who was now 
quite dissolved in tears, ''I shall never survive this scene." 

^^ Hold your tongue, hussy ! " cried her husband gruffly. 
^' Women ought never to show themselves on these occasions, 
unless they can behave themselves properly." 

* ' Farewell , Jack," cried twenty voices. 

Sheppard looked round, and exchanged kindly glances with 
several of those who addressed him. 

'* My limbs feel so light, now that my irons are removed," he 
observed with a smile, '' that I am half inclined to dance." 

^' Tou '11 dance upon nothing, presently," rejoined Jonathan, 
brutally. 

*' Farewell for ever," said Jack, extending his hand to Mrs. 
Marvel. 

" Farewell !"" blubbered the executioner's wife, pressing his 
hand to her lips. '^ Here are a pair of gloves and a nosegay for 
you. Oh dear !— oh dear ! Be careful of him," she added to her 
husband, ^^ and get it over quickly, or never expect to see me 
again." 

" Peace, fool ! " cried Marvel, angrily. " Do you think I don't 
know my own business 7 " 

Austin and Langley then advanced to the prisoner, and, twin- 
ing their arms round his, led him down to the Lodge, whither 
he was followed by the sheriflTs, the ordinary, Wild, and the other 
ofScials. 

Meantime, every preparation had been made outside for his 
departure. At the end of two long lines of foot-guards stood the 
cart with a powerful black horse harnessed to it. At the head 
ef the cart was placed the colIin. On the right were several 
mounted grenadiers : on the left, some half dozen javelin-men. 
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Soldiers were stationed at different points of the street to keep 
off the mob, and others were riding backwards and forwards to 
maintain an open space for the passage of the procession. 

The assemblage which was gathered together was almost 
countless. Every house-top, every window, every wall, every 
projection, had its occupants. The wall of St. Sepulchre's church 
was covered— so was the tower. The concourse extended along 
Giltspur Street as far as Smithfield. No one was allowed to pass 
along Newgate Street, which was barricaded and protected by a 
strong constabulary fbrce. 

The first person who issued from the Lodge was Mr. Marvel, 
who proceeded to the cart, and took his seat upon the coffin. The 
hangman is always an object of peculiar detestation to the mob, 
a tremendous hooting hailed his appearance, and both staves 
and swords were required to preserve order. 

A deep silence, however, now prevailed, broken only by the 
toUing of the bells of Newgate and St. Sepulchre's. The mighty 
concourse became for a moment still. Suddenly, such a shout as 
has seldom smitten human ears rent the air. '^He comes!" 
cried a thousand voices, and the shout ascended to Smithfield, 
descended to Snow Hill, and told those who were assembled on 
Holborn Hill that Sheppard had left the prison. 

Between the two officers, with their arms linked in his. Jack 
Sheppard was conducted to the cart. He looked around, and as 
he heard that deafening shout, — as he felt the influence of those 
thousand eyes fixed upon him,~as he listened to the cheers, all 
bis misgivings— if he bad any — vanished, and he felt more as if 
be were marching to a triumph, than proceeding to a shameflil 
death. 

Jack had no sooner taken his place in the cart, than J^e was 
followed by the ordinary, who seated himself beside him, and, 
opening the book of prayer, began to read aloud. Excited by the 
scene. Jack, however, could pay little attention to the good man's 
discourse, and was lost in a whirl of tumultuous emotions. 

The cavalcade was now put slowly in motion. The horse-sol- 
diers wheeled round and cleared a path : the foot closed in upon 
the cart. Then came the javelin-men, walking four abreast, and, 
lastly, a long line of constables, marching in the same order. 

The procession had just got into line of march, when a dread- 
ful groan, mixed with yells, hootings, and execrations, was 
heard. This was occasioned by Jonathan Wild, who was seen to 
mount his horse and join the train. Jonathan, however, paid no 
sort of attention to this demonstration of hatred. He had buckled 
on his hanger, and had two brace of pistols in his belt, as welt 
as others in his holsters. 

By tbis time, the procession had reached the west end of the 
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wall of St. Sepulchre's church, where, in compliance n^h an 
old custom, it halted. By the will of Mr. Robert Dow, merchant 
tailor, it was appointed that the sexton of St. Sepulchre's should 
pronounce a solemn exhortation upon every criminal on his way 
to Tyburn, for which office he was to receive a small stipend. 
As soon as the cavalcade stopped ^ the sexton advanced, and^ 
tinging a handbell, pronounced the following admonition. 

" AU good people pray heartily unto God for this poor 
sinner, who is now going to take his death, for whom this 
great bell doth toll* 

'^ You who are condemned to die^ repent with lamentable 
tears. Ask mercy of the Lotd for the salvation of your own 
soul, through the metits of tfie death and passion of Jesus 
Christ, who now sits at the right hand of God, to make in* 
tercession for you, if you penitently return to him. The 
Lord have mercy upon you ! *' 

This ceremony conchided, the cavalcade was again put in 
motion. 

Slowly descending Snow Hill, the train passed on its way, 
attended by the same stunning vociferations^ cheers, yells, and 
outcries, which had accompanied it on starting from Newgate. 
The guards had great difiSculty in preserving a clear passage 
without resorting to severe measures, for the tide, which poured 
upon them behind, around, in front, and at all sides, was almost 
irresistible. The houses on Snow Hill were thronged, like those 
in the Old Bailey« Every window, from the groundfloor to the 
garret had its occupant, and the roofs were covered with spec-' 
tators. Words of encouragement and i^mpathy were addressed 
to Jack, who, as he looked around, beheld many a friendly 
glance fixed upon him . 

In this way, they reached Holborn Bridge. Here a little delay 
occurred. The passage was so narrow that there was only suffi- 
cient room for the cart to pass, with a single line of foot-soldiers 
on one side^ and, as the walls of the bridge were covered with 
spectators, it was not deemed prudent to cross it till these per- 
sons were dislodged. 

While this was effected, intelligence was brought that a for- 
midable mob was pouring down Field Lane, the end of which 
was barricaded. The advanced guard rode on to drive away any 
opposition, while the main body of the procession crossed the 
bridge, and slowly toiled up Holborn Hill. 

The entrance of Shoe Lane, and the whole line of the wall of 
St. Andrew's church, the bell of which was tolling, was covered 
with spectators. Upon the steps leading to the gates of the church 
stood two persons whom Jack instantly recognised. These were 
his mistresses, Poll Maggot and Edgeworth Bess. As soon as 
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the latter beheld him, she uttered a loud scream, and fainted. 
She was caught by some of the bystanders,,who offered her every 
assistance in their power. As to Mrs. Maggot, whose nerves 
were more firmly strung, she contented b^^eK with waving 
her hand affectionately to her lover, and encouraging bim by 
her gestures. 

While this was taking place, another and more serious inter- 
ruption occurred. The advanced guard had endeavoured to dis- 
perse the mob in Field Lane , but were not prepared to meet 
with the resistance they encountered. The pavement had been 
hastily picked up, and heaped aaross the end of the street, upon 
which planks, barrels, and other barricades, were laid. Most of 
the mob were armed with pikes, staves, swords, muskets, and 
other weapons, and offered a most desperate resistance to the 
soldiery, whom they drove back with a shower of paving- 
stones. 

The arrival of the cart at the end of Field Lane, appeared the 
signal for an attempt at rescue. With a loud shout, and headed 
by a powerfully-built man, with a face as black as that of a 
mulatto, and armed with a cutla^, the rabble leapt over the bar- 
ricades, and rushed towards the vehicle. An immediate halt 
took place. The soldiers surrounded the cart, drew their swords, 
and by striking the rioters first with the blunt edge of their 
blades, and afterwards with the sharp points, succeeded in driv- 
ing them back. 

Amid this skirmish Jonathan greatly distinguished himself. 
Drawing his hanger he rode amongst the crowd, trampled upon 
those most in advance, and made an attempt to seize their leader, 
in whom he recognised Blueskin. 

Baffled in their attempt, the mob uttered a roar, such as only 
« thousand angry voices can utter, and discharged a volley of 
missiles at the soldiery. Stones and brickbats were showered on 
all sides, and Mr. Marvel was almost dislodged from his seat on 
the cofiin by a dead dog, which was hurled against him, and 
struck him in the face. 

At length, however, by dealing blows right and left with their 
swords, and even inflicting severe cuts on the foremost of the 
rabble, the soldiers managed to gain a clear course, and to drive 
back the assailants : who, as they retreated behind the barri- 
cades, shouted in tones of defiance, " To Tyburn ! to Tyburn ! " 

The object of all this tumult, meanwhile, never altered his 
position, but sat back in the cart, as if resolved not to make even 
a struggle to regain his liberty. 

The procession now wound its way, without further interrup- 
tion, along Holborn. Like a river swollen by many currents, it 
gathered force from the various avenues that poured their 
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streams into it. Fetter Lane, on the left, Gray's Inn, on the 
right, added their supplies. On all hands Jack was cheered, and 
Jonathan hooted. 

At length, the train approached St. Giles's. Here, according 
to another old custom, already alluded to, a criminal taken to 
execution was allowed to halt at a tavern, called the Crown, and 
take a draught from St. Giles's bowl, '^ as his last refreshment 
on earth." At the door of this tavern, which was situated on 
the left of the street, not more than a hundred yards distant from 
the church, the beU of which began to toll as soon as the pro- 
cession came in sight, the cart drew up, and the whole caval- 
cade halted. A wooden balcony in one of the adjoining houses 
was thronged with ladies, all of whom appeared to take a lively 
interest in the scene, and to be fbll of commiseration for the cri- 
minal, not, perhaps, unmixed with admiration of his appearance. 
Every window in the public house was filled with guests; and, 
as in the case of St. Andrew's, the church-yard wall of St. Giles' s 
was lined with spectators. 

A scene now ensued, highly characteristic of the age, and the 
occasion. The doleful procession at once assumed a festive cha- 
racter. Many of the soldiers dismounted, and called for drink. 
Their example was immediately imitated by the officers, con- 
stables, javelin-men, and other attendants *, and nothing was to 
be heard but shouts of laughter and jesting,— nothing seen but 
the passing of glasses, and the emptying of foaming jags. Mr. 
Marvel, who had been a little discomposed by the treatment he 
had experienced on Holborn Hill, very composedly filled and 
lighted bis pipe. 

One group at the door attracted Jack's attention, inasmuch 
as it was composed of several of his old acquaintances— Mr. 
Kneebone, Van Galgebrok, and Baptist Kettleby — ^all of whom 
greeted him cordially. Besides these, there was a sturdyTlopking 
fellow, whom tie instantly recognised as the honest blacksmith 
who had freed him from his irons at Tottenham. 

'^ I am here, you see,*' said the smith. 

" So I perceive," replied Jack. 

At this moment, the landlord of the Crown; a jovial-looking 
stout personage, with a white apron round his waist, issued! 
from the house, bearing a large wooden bowl filled with ale, 
which he offered to Jack, who instantly rose to receive it. Rais- 
ing the bowl in his right hand, Jack glanced towards the bal- 
cony, in which the group of ladies were seated, and begged to 
drink their healths ; he then turned to Kneebone and the others, 
who extended their hands towards him, and raised it to his lips. 
Just as he was about to drain it, he encountered the ba»<isk 
glance of Jonathan Wild, and paused. 
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"I leave this bowl for you," lie cried, returning it to the 
landlord unlasted. 

*' Your father said so before you," replied Jonathan, malig- 
nantly -, ^^ and yet It has tarried thus long." 

^' You will call for it before six months are passed," rejoined 
Jack, sternly. 

Once again the cavalcade was in motion, and winding its way 
by St. Giles's church, the bell of which continued tolling all the 
time, passed the pound, and entered Oxford Road, or, as it was 
then not unfrequently termed, Tyburn Road. After passing 
Tottenham Court Road, very few houses were to tie seen on the 
right hand, and opposite Wardoiir Street it was open country. 

The crowd now dispersed amongst the fields, and thousands 
of persons were seen hurrying towards Tyburn as fast as their 
legs could carry them, leaping over hedges, and breaking down 
every impediment in their course. 

Besides those who conducted themselves more peaceably, the 
conductors of the procession noticed with considerable unea- 
siness, large bands of men armed with staves, bludgeons, and 
other weapons, who were flying across the field in the same 
direction. As it was feared that some mischief would ensue; 
Wild volunteered, if he were allowed a small body of men, to 
ride forward to Tyburn, and keep the ground clear until the 
arrival of the prisoner. 

This suggestion being approved, was instantly acted upon, 
and the thieftaker, accompanied by a body of the grenadiers, 
rode forwalrd. 

The train, meantime, had passed Marylebone Lane, when it 
again paused for a moment, at Jack's request, near the door of 
a public house called the City of Oxford. 

Scarcely had it come to a halt, when a stalwart man shouldered 
his way, in spite of their opposition, through the lines of soldiery 
to the cart, and offered his large horny hand to the prisoner. 

'* I told you I would call to bid you farewell, Mr. Figg," said 
Jack. 

"So you did," replied the prize-fighter. "Sorry you're 
obliged to keep your word. Heard of your last escape. Hoped 
you 'd not be retaken. Never sent for the shirt." 

" I didn't want it," replied Jack 5 " but who are those gentle- 
men?" 

" Friends of yours," replied Figg; " come to see you 5— Sir 
James Thornhill, Mr. Hogarth, and Mr. Gay. They send you 
every good wish." 

" Offer them my hearty thanks," replied Jack, waving his 
hand to the group, all of whom returned the salutation. " And 
now, farewell, Mr. Figg! In a few minutes, all will be over." 
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Figg turoed aside to bide the tears that started to bis eyes, — 
for the stout prize-Gghter, with a man's courage, bad a woman's 
heart, — and the procession again set forward. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

THK CL08I1I6 ^GKHB. 

Tyburn was now at band. Over the sea of heads arose 
a black and dismal object It was the gallows. Jack, whose 
back was towards it, did not see it -, but he heard, from the 
pitying exclamations of the crowd, that it was in view. This cir- 
cumstance produced no further alteration in his demeanour 
except that he endeavoured to abstract himself from the sur- 
rounding scene, and bend bis attention to the prayers which the 
ordinary was reciting. 

Just as be had succeeded in fixing his attention, it was again 
shaken, and he was almost unnerved by ttie sight of Mr. Wood, 
who was standing at the edge of a raised platform, anxiously 
waving his hand to him. 

Jack instantly sprang to bis feet, and as bis guards construed 
the motion into an attempt to escape, several of them drew 
their swords and motioned to him to sit down. But Jack did 
not heed them. His looks were fixed on his old benefactor. 

" God in heaven bless you, unhappy boy ! " cried Wood, 
bursting into tears, ^^ God bless you ! " 

Jack extended his band towards him, and looked anxiously 
for Thames ; but he was nowhere to be seen. A severe pang 
shot through Jack's heart, and he would have given worlds if 
be possessed them to have seen his friend once more. The wish 
was vain : and, endeavouring to banish every earthly thought, 
he addressed himself deeply and sincerely to prayer. 

While this was passing, Jonathan had ridden back to Mar- 
vel to tell him that all was ready, and to give him his last 
instructions. 

"You'll lose no time," said the thieftaker. "A hundped 
pounds if you do it quickly." 

" Rely on me," rejoined the executioner, throwing away his 
|upe, which was just finished. 

A deep dread calm, like that which precedes a thunder-storm, 
now prevailed amongst the assemblage. The thousand voices 
which a few moments before bad been so clamorous w^e now 
bushed. Not a breath was drawn. The troops had kept a large 
space clear around the gallows. The galleries adjoining it were 
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crowded with spectators,— so was the roof of a large tavern, 
then the only house standing at the end of the Edgeware Road, 
—so were the trees,— the walls of Hyde Park,— a neighbouring 
bam, a shed, — in shorty every available position. 

The cart, meantime^ had approached the fatal tree. The 
guards, horse and foot, and constables formed a wide circle 
round it to keep off the mob. It was an awful moment — so 
awfUl, that every other feeling except deep interest in the 
scene seemed suspended. 

At this terrible juncture, Jack maintained his composure, — 
a smile played upon his face before the cap was drawn over 
it^ — and the last words he uttered were, '' My poor mother ! I 
shall soon join her ! '* The rope was then adjusted, and the cart 
began to move. 

The next instant, he was launched into eternity ! 

Scarcely had he been turned off a moment, when a man 
with swarthy features leapt into the cart with an open clasp- 
knife in his hand, and, before he could be prevented, severed 
the rope, and cut down the body. It was Blueskln. His as- 
sistance came too late. A ball from Wild's pistol passed through 
his heart, and a volley of musketry poured from the guards 
lodged several balls in the yet breathing body of his leader. 

Blueskin, however, was not unattended. A thousand eager 
assistants pressed behind him« Jack's body was caught, and 
passed from hand to hand over a thousand heads, till it was 
far from the fatal tree. 

The shouts of indignation — the frightful yeQs now raised 
baffle description. A furious attack was made on Jonathan, 
who, though he defended himself like a lion, was desperately 
wounded, and would inevitably hsrve 'perished if he had not 
been protected by the guards, who were obliged to use both 
swords and fire-arms upon the mob in his defence. He was 
at length rescued from his assailants^— rescued to perish, seven 
months afterwards, with every ignominy, at the very gibbet to 
which he had brought his victim. 

The body of Jack Sheppard^ meanwhile, was borne along by 
that tremendous host, which rose and fell like the waves of 
the ocean, until it approached the termination of the Edgeware 
Road. 

At this point a carriage with servants in sumptuous liveries 
was stationed. At the open door stood a young man in a rich 
garb with a mask on his face, who was encouraging the mob 
by words and gestures. At length, the body was brought 
towards him. Instantly seizing it, the young man placed it in 
(he carriage, shut the door, and commanded his servants to 
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drive off. The order was promptly obeyed, and the horses pro- 
ceeded at a furious pace along the Edgeware Road. 

Half an hour afterwards the body of Jack was carefully exa- 
mined. It had been cut down before life was extinct, but a ball 
fk-om one of the soldiers had pierced his heart. 

Thus'died Jack Sheppard. 

That night a grave was dug in Willesden churchyard, next 
to that in which Mrs. Sheppard had been interred. Two per- 
sons, besides the clergyman and sexton, alone attended the 
ceremony. They were a young man and an old one, and both 
appeared deeply affected. The coffin was lowered into the 
grave, and the mourners departed* A simple wooden monu- 
ment was placed over the grave, but without any name or date. 
In after years, some pitying hand supplied the inscription^ 
which ran thus — 
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